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A  GREAT 

HISTORICAL 

ROMANCE 

The  Opening  Chapters  of 

Personal  Recollections 

OF 

JOAN  OF  ARC 

By  the  Host  Popular  American 
Magazine  Writer 

The  Illustration*  are  by  P.  V.  DU  MONO, 
who  gathered  his  materials  amid  the 
scenes  associated  with  Joan’s  career. 


SOME  OTHER  FEATURES: 

Our  National  Capital.  Ey  Jl'uan 

Rai.I’II.  With  lo  Illustrations. 

Paris  In  Mourning.  By  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  With  6  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

Club  Life  among  Outcasts.  By 
Josiaii  Fi.yni.  With  12  Illustra¬ 
tions  by  A.  B.  Frost. 

Venice  in  Easter.  By  Arthur  Sy- 
.MONs.  With  10  Ulus,  by  Guy  Rose. 

READY  MARCH  22 
HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Publishers 


lEASTER  BOOKSji 

^  Mailed,  postpaid,  on  teeeipt  of  price. 
r  _  __  ] ( 

r  THE  SOUBCK  AND  FRUIT  OF  SORROW’.!! 
'  Ky  the  late  Arthur  Mitchell,  U.  O.  Square.  White  (' 
;  Cloth,  40  cts.  | ! 

»  PASMttN  FLOW’ERS.  By  C.  S.  Haaeman,  D.D.l’ 
<  W’hite  Cloth,  40  CIS.  j ! 

I  CONCKRMNO  THEM  WHICH  ARE  ASEEEP.U 
5  By  John  O.  Means.  Leatherette,  30  cts.  | ! 

J  CRUMBS  OF  COMFORT.  By  Mrs.  F.  A.  Noble.'  | 

*  Daint?  cloth.  40  cts.  1 1 

e  THE  TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OF  JESUS  CH  RIST.  | ! 
f  V  Devolioual  History  of  Our  Loro’s  Passion.  Byli 
'  James  tjlalktr,  U.D.  3i!l  pp.  l2mo.  SI.S0. 

r  “A  work  of  love,  the  cherished  desire  of  lears,  and  1 ' 
^  every  pi ge  ^ives  evidence  of  the  absorption  of  the'! 
r  wi  iter  in  bis  great  t^eme.  .  .  .  The  sound  of  the|i 
I  hammer  or  the  aie  is  not  heard,  but  silently  the  re-i ' 
f  suits  of  many  j  ears  toll  rise  i  upressively  before  ns.’’ '  | 
f  STAKDAKD.  j  l 

r  By  the  .Same  Author :  J ! 

J  THE  LIFE  OF  JESUN  CHRIST.  New  and  Ke-'! 
f  vised  Kditiou.  107  pp.  12mo.  00  cts.  1 1 

I  IMAGO  CHRI8TL  332pp.  l2mo.  $1  SO.  j! 

i  “An  admirable  book  as  a  companion  for  the  closet' ! 
J  and  a  directory  for  the  life.”  kpisi'opal  kbcordbh.  J! 
5  LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL.  183  pp.  12mo.  00  cts.  ;  I 
f  ’’This  is  to  be  classed  among  the  few  invaluable'! 
.books  which  should  be  iu  every  young  person’s  )i-'i 
J  brary.  .  .  .”  baptist  union.  ,  1 

f  FIVE  STABS  IN  A  LITTLE  POOL.  By  Enith]! 
S  Carrington.  tVitU  22  original  illustrations.  4M  pp.i> 
$  12mo.  $1.25.  I ! 

J  “The  author  has  the  knack  of  makir  g  iier  children  1  [ 
S  natural  and  interesting.  ’  BOiiKStuLBR.  | ! 

Z  WOMAN  IN  MISSIONS.  Papers  and  Addresses'! 
f  prei-ented  at  the  Woman’s  Congress  of  .Missions  in! ! 
5  Chicago,  October.  1883.  Eldited  by  Rev.  E.  M.  IVheiry,  1 1 
^  D.D.  228  pp  12mo.  $1.  < ! 

*  THE  STARRV  SKIES.  By  Agnes  Giber ne.  234i> 

'  pp.  12mo.  $l  I ! 

;  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY,  i: 

*  I O  E.  S3d  Street.  New  York.  ! ! 

f  BOSTON,  54  Bromfleld  St.  PHILA.,  1512  Chestnut  St.  | ! 
e  KOCHUSTER.U3StateSt.  CHICAQO,  21121.1  Wabash  A v.  1 

*  CINCINNATI.  176  Elm  St.  S.  FRANCISCO,  735  Market  St.i  1 


tlbe  full  Set  of  S>c.  #ielb'0  JBoohe. 

From  the  Lakes  of  Killamey  to  the  Golden  Horn  $a.oo 


From  Egypt  to  Japan  ....  3.00 

Ob  the  Desert  .....  a.oo 

Gibraltar  ......  a.oo 

Barbary  Coast  a.oo 

Atlantic  Telegraph . a.oo 

Among  the  Holy  Hills  ....  1.50 

Greek  Istands  and  Turkey  After  the  War  .  1.30 

Old  5paln  and  New  Spain  1.50 

Bright  Skies  and  Dark  Shadows  i.go 


Address  The  Evaagellst,  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


Brown  Studies; 

Or.  Camp  Fires  and  riorals. 

By  GEORGE  H.  HEPWORTH. 

I611U),  332  i>ages,  gilt  top.  Illustrattsd,  #1.'2.5. 

“In  the  form  of  a  story  the  anthor  takes  the  reader  to 
the  Ai'.irondai  ks,  where  the  chief  ciiaracter.  aitu  biy 
guides  end  a  dog.  spends  a  winter,  discoursing  of  life. 
Its  demands,  duties  and  customs.’’ 

By  the  Name  Author: 

Herald  Sermons. 

4.5  Short  Sermons,  reprinted  from  the  New  York 
Herald.  ‘2d  thousand.  12mo,  cloth,  with  portrait,  II. 
“The  sermons  are  admirable  in  thought  and  tieat- 
ment.’’— JVetf  York  Tribune. 

Hiram  Golf's  Religion ; 

Or,  “The  Shoemaker  by  the  Grace  of  Qod." 

1.3th  thousand.  16mo,  1.34  pages,  cloth,  75c. 
“Plain  talks  of  a  shoemaker  and  a  pa  son.  They  are 
ill  dialect;  '  he  style  is  both  quaint  and  strong.  A  book 
that  glvrs  the  reader  something  to  think  abjiit.  .  .  . 
The  sterling,  homely  common  sense  of  the  hook  is  com¬ 
manding  wide  attention.”— The  Evanoeliet. 

They  Met  in  Heaven. 

5th  thousand.  ISmo,  216  pages,  cloth,  75c. 
“This  is  a  tender  and  helpful  study  in  religions  txperi- 
ences.  ...  To  many  Dr.  Hepwortb’s  effort,  msy  be  a 
band  stretched  out  from  h  aven.  To  sll  it  will  be  a  book 
of  pure,  gentle  aid  persuasive  Christian  inspiration.”- 
Indepennr.nt . 

The  Life  Beyond. 

This  Mortal  Hust  Put  on  Immortality. 

2d  thousand.  16mo,  116  pages,  cloth,  75c. 

“It  is  my  privilegy  to  tell  the  old  story  in  my  own  way 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  these  psges  will 
carry  good  cheer  to  some  forlorn  or  wearied  soul  ihat 
gropes  in  the  darkness  and  longs  for  the  light.”— From 
the  Prrfaet. 

Sent  by  mall,  inietpaiti,  on  receipt  of  prices. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

Bttoksellers  and  Stationers, 
at  West  SSad  Street,  .  New  York. 

Cheapest  Bookstore 

X.N 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  BeMon  tw  PatMers'  Prices 

Send  ns  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  desiie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  hv  retnrn  mail. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  Citv  HaU  Park.  NXW  YORK. 


A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son 

Have  \ov  Ready  3d  Edition 

Price  Reduced  to  $4*50, 

The  Historical  Geography  of  the 
Holy  Land. 

By  Rev.  Prof.  G.  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  Author  of 
Commentary  on  “The  Book  of  Isaiah,”  in  the 
“Expositor’s  Bible”  Series.  With  six  Colored 
Maps,  gpeoiaUy  prepared.  Octavo,  cloth,  7*20 
pages. 

“The  abundant  and  well-selected  references  from  all 
valuable  sonrees  scattered  through  this  book  attest  the 
breadth  of  Dr.  Smith’s  scholaiship.  and  ni«  desire  to  ex 
amine  every  important  source  of  information.  .  .  • 
No  line  work  has  ever  before  embodied  all  this  variety 
of  material  to  lllustiate  the  whole  subject.  His  geo¬ 
graphical  statements  are  pen  pictures.  We  are  made  to 
see  the  sceoe.  No  important  problem  is  nntonched. 
Without  question  it  will  take  its  place  at  ouce  as  a  stan- 
daid  work,  indispensable  to  the  thorough-going  student 
of  the  Bible.”— Sunday  School  Times. 

2d  Thousand  of 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

A  Devotional  History  of  Our  Lord’s  Passion. 

By  .Iames  Stalker,  D.D.,  author  of  “Imago 
Christi,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth,  tl  .50. 

“In  this  volnme,  the  author’s  purpose  has  been  admir¬ 
ably  accomplished  and  the  religiuus  wor'd  laid  under 
renewed  obligations  to  him.  The  story  of  our  Tjord’s 
life,  irom  the  betrayal  down  to  the  burial.  Is  bis  theme, 
and  is  told  minutely,  exactly  and  reverently.  He  con¬ 
siders  riie  subject  above  all  others  ia  pressive  snd  re¬ 
munerative,  and  aimH  to  make  it  so,  simply  Iw  the  laith- 
fulexhlbltionof  the  facts  themselves.  ”— A’.  I’.Churc/irnnn. 

Eighth  and  Einal  Series  of 

The  Expositor’s  Bible. 

Two  \ew  Volumes  Note  Ready  : 

The  Book  of  Daniel, 

By  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

The  Book  of  Ezekiel, 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  John  Skinner. 

Each  in  1  vol..  Crown  Octavo,  Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  full  descriptive  circular  of  this  entire  series  (with  spec¬ 
ial  terms  to  subscribers)  sent  on  application. 

Studies  in  Theology. 

Lectures  Delivered  in  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary. 

By  Rev.  James  Denney,  D.D.,  author  of  “The  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Thessaloniana.”  Crown  8vo,  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

“A  work  that  is  sure  to  be  eagerly  read  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  His  pages  bear  marks  of  wide  reading, 
but  Dr.  Denney’s  modesty  is  equal  to  his  learning,  ai  d 
one  finds  much  bidden  away  in  notes  that  would  estab¬ 
lish  the  reputation  of  more  than  one  good  theoioglan.”— 
The  Congregationalist. 

Copies  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON. 

51  East  lOth  Street.  New  York. 


“  With  each  sueixssive  in* 
stalment,”  says  the  Critic 
of  March  a,  “  the  value  and 
thoroughness  of  Prof  .Sloane’s 
Life  of  Napoleon,  now  appear* 
ing  in  The  Century^  l^ome 
more  manifest.” 

“As  interesting  asa  novel,” 
says  the  San  Francisco  Chron- 


Buy  the  current  number  of  The 
Century  on  any  news*stand.  You 
cannot  afford  to  miss  this  great  Napo¬ 
leon  history. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

To  sell  Presbyterians  a  popular  narrative  of  their 
ORIOIN,  PROORESS,  DOCTRINES  and  ACHIEVEnENTS. 
By  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  D.D.,  LL.D  Introductions  by 
Rev.  John  Hail,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Rev.  Woi.  E  Moore, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  Apply  with  references, 

J.  A.  HILL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  44  East  14  SL,  N.  Y 
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LENTEN  READING. 

ilodern  Missions  in  the  East 

Their  Methods,  Successes,  and  Limitations.  By 
By  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  D.  D.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Edward  D.  Eaton,  D.  D.  , 
LL.  D.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1.75. 

Kolists  heart  and  soul  and  mind  and  streiiKth  in 
the  cause  so  vividly  presented  and  so  ably  repre¬ 
sented.  and  gives  the  reader  a  view  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  and  a  grasp  of  the  whole  problem,  such  as  few 
among  us  have  had. — OhMerver,  N.  Y. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  important  volumes  on 
the  missionary  enterprise  ever  . issued. — ChrMinn 
IntclUyencvr,  N.  Y. 

A  book  which  will  do  good  wherever  it  is  read ; 
and  it  should  be  read  by  all. — Chi'ixtUni  Work,  N.  Y. 

The  Parables  and  Their  Home : 

The  Parables  by  the  Lake.  By  William  H. 
Thomson,  M.D. ,  Author  of  “Christ  in  the 
Old  Testament,’’  etc.  With  an  Illusiration. 
PostSvo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  importance  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  book  was  l)om  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
grew  up  among  the  scenes  and  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  places  which  he  describes.  Having  in  his  youth 
absorbed  the  influences  of  his  surroundings,  he  is  en¬ 
abled  to  give  a  must  truthful  description  of  his  im- 
pres.sions,  and  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
parables  which  are  the  subject  of  his  volume. 

Primary  Convictions 

Being  Discussions,  of  which  the  greater  part 
were  delivered  to  the  Church  of  the  Heav¬ 
enly  Rest,  before  the  President,  Faculties, 
and  Students  of  Columbia  College,  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  By  William  Alexan¬ 
der,  D.  D. ,  Hon.  D.C.L  Oxon.,  Hon.  LL  D. , 
Dublin,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Raphoe. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  50. 

We  think  these  di.scus.sions  are  even  Ijetter  as  a 
lM)ok  for  study  and  reflection  than  as  academic  lec¬ 
tures,  and  that  the  more  they  are  pondered  the  richer 
they  will  be  found.— Chii rchmnn,  N.  Y. 

A  thoroughly  evangelical  sentiment  prevades  these 
lectures,  and  they  constitute  a  strong  and  impres¬ 
sive  defence  and  vindication  of  the  Christian  religicn. 
— Lutheran  OInierver,  Philatlelphia. 

Pnblislied’liy  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Rew  Yori. 

X^The  above  ivtirku  are  /i>r  nale  by  all  bnokxellerH,  or  trill 
be  i-ent  by  mail,  postage  prepaUI.  to  any  part  of  the  Untie i 
States,  Canada,  or  Mericn,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Brown  University. 

With  maps.  2  vols. ,  crown  8vo,  $4.00. 

Although  published  but  a  few  weeks.  President  Andrews’s  history  has  already  established 
itself  as  a  standard  work,  fllliog  a  unique  place  among  the  histories  of  our  country.  'The  cordial 
indorsement  it  has  received  from  the  press,  the  immediate  recognition  of  its  merits  by  the  public, 
and  the  approval  and  adoption  of  it  by  several  leading  educational  institutions,  confirm  the  pub¬ 
lishers  in  their  belief  that  the  work  satisfies  the  long-felt  demand  for  a  brief  history  that  shall  be 
l)oth  a  genuine  piece  of  literature  and  a  scholarly,  reliable,  and  comprehensive  narrative  of  our 
country’s  growth  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  present. 

A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY  ENDORSEHENTS  OF  THE  PRESS: 


“It  must  be  acknowledged  as  a  standard, 
reliable  and  trustworthy.’’— Bosfrm  Times. 

“One  of  the  best  popular  histories  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  if  not  the  best.’’— A  fV nonce. 

“A  brief  and  admirably  lucid  history.  His 
style  is  crisp  and  energetic.” 

— Church  fiUiuilard. 

"A  b(H)k  which  the  advanced  student  will 
flmi  very  near  perfection” 

—Boston  Saturday  Evcnlny  dazette. 

“It  is  admirably  arranged:  it  gives  much  information  not  hitherto  directly  accessible  to  the 
general  reader;  it  impres-ses  one  as  being  fair  in  its  representations  and  unprejudiced  in  its  judg¬ 
ments;  it  gives  a  wonderfully  broad  and  .satisfactory  view  of  national  growth,  and  it  is  decidedly 
attractive  in  style — terse,  pointed,  emphatic,  yet  never  tiresome.” — Boston  Beacon 


“The  freshest  and  most  readable  treatise  of 
its  class.”—  Watchman. 

“It  is  heartily  to  be  commended,  sure  to  de¬ 
light  and  instruct.”— Ncio  York  Ohsenn'r. 

“His  style  is  clear  and  concise.  One  reads 
with  accumulated  interest  to  the  end.” 

—Christian  Adrocati’. 

“Unquestionably  of  value.  He  is  a  man  of 
broad  and  judicial  mind.” 

K.  H.  Stoddard,  in  Mall  and  Express. 


CHARLES  SCRIBHER’S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


iHiaiiiBriaiiiaiimiiBiiiBiiBiiimniiii 


Every- 1 
where  ac-p 
knowledged  the  best.  | 
Uses  the  finest  quality  of  P 
Gold  Pens.  Perfect  feeding  of  the  ink.  1 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  or  send  for  I 
illustrated  priced  catalogue,  free  on  application.  | 
THE  PARKER  PEN  CO.,  JANESVILLE,  WIS.  | 


H  ^Talk  Hbout  tbe  tlours. 


ANY  of  the  readers  and  friends  of  The  Evangelist  will  be  interested  in  learning  how  the  two  foreign  tours 
1,  IIJ  which  the  paper  is  organizing  are  getting  on. 

We  are  able  to  “  report  progress  ”  in  both  to  a  most  gratifying  degree.  The  maximum  membership  in  each, 
the  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage  and  the  Church  Music  Tour,  is  One  hundred,  giving  a  United  Membership  of  Two  hun¬ 
dred.  Of  this  limit  one-third  are  already  formally  “  booked  ”  and  assigned  to  berths,  while  another  third  have 
expressed  so  definite  a  purpose  of  going  that  berths  are  held  for  them  under  advisement.  This  for  so  early  in  the 
year  is  remarkable  and  attests  the  great  favor  in  which  both  excursions  are  held. 

We  do  not  wish  to  hurry  our  friends  in  their  choice,  and  realize  how  rather  early  it  is  to  decide  on  plans  for  the 
summer  outing  while  the  snow  drifts  still  block  the  roads.  But  we  must  explain  that  a  prompt  decision  will  lead  to  a 
preference  in  location  of  berths,  and  that  we  may  be  obliged  to  close  the  membership  list  without  including  some  who 
wait  till  the  last  moment.  In  the  case  of  the  “  Friesland  ”  excursion  to  the  Holy  Land  (which  sailed  in  February) 
every  berth  was  taken  three  weeks  before  the  day  of  sailing  and  a  large  number  of  late  applicants  were  disappointed. 

We  publish  for  each  excursion  a  descriptive  pamphlet,  richly  illustrated  and  with  outline  itinerary,  giving  the 
purpose,  route  and  especial  features  of  the  trips.  Either  or  both  of  these  can  be  had  free  on  personal  application  or 
by  mail.  Address 

Tour  Department,  The  Evangelist,  33  Union  Square,  New  York, 
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33.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

34.  Needed  Bible  Reform.  (Contiuued.) 

36.  The  Industrial  Christian  Alliance  or  “  The  Rescue 
Mission.” 

38-39.  The  Philiameter. 


All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  most  exciting  event  of  the  past  week 
was  probably  the  firing  upon  an  American 
steamer  flying  the  American  flag  by  the 
Spanish  cruiser,  Conde  de  Venadito,  in  the 
Windward  passage.  For  a  day  or  two  it  ap¬ 
pealed  as  if  serious  complications  might  arise 
out  of  the  affair,  especially  as  the  Spanish 
Minister  has  appeared  to  take  the  matter  with 
almost  insulting  lightness.  Secretary  Gresham, 
however,  in  a  very  spirited  statement  to  our 
Minister  at  Madrid,  Mr.  Taylor,  promptly  de¬ 
manded  full  reparation  for  the  outrage.  The 
facts  amply  justified  this  firmness.  The  Alii- 
anya  is  a  United  States  mail  ship  plying  be¬ 
tween  Colon  and  New  York,  and  well  known 
in  all  the  intermediate  waters.  It  was  mak¬ 
ing  its  regular  homeward  voyage,  had  made 
and  purposed  to  make  no  stop  at  any  Cuban 
port,  when  it  was  fired  upon  and  chased  by 
the  Spanish  gunboat.  Being  more  than  three 
miles  from  land,  it  was  upon  the  high  seas  and 


protected  by  international  law.  The  suggested 
plea  that  it  had  attempted  or  was  attempting 
to  land  in  Cuba  articles  contraband  of  war, 
appears  to  have  had  no  shadow  of  foundation. 
The  complaint  of  Secretary  Gresham  has  been 
formally  lodged,  but  at  this  writing  no  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  received. 

A  crisis  has  occurred  in  Madrid  ;  the  entire 
Sagasta  Cabinet  resigned  on  Sunday,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  military  riot,  in  whieh  certain 
newspapers,  which  had  passed  strictures  upon 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  army  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Cuba,  had  been  raided  by  soldiers,  a 
free  press  being  one  of  the  things  which  Spain 
has  not  yet  learned  to  tolerate.  The  relations 
between  civil  and  military  authorities  are  in 
the  highest  degree  strained.  During  the  riot¬ 
ous  attack  upon  the  newspapers  the  govern¬ 
ment  found  itself  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
police  alone,  strongly  doubting  the  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  troops.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
military  Governor  of  Madrid,  Gen.  Bermudez, 
order  was  at  last  restored,  but  the  result  was 
the  resignation  of  the  entire  Cabinet.  It  is 
believed  that  the  next  government  will  be  a 
military  one,  as  no  other  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  existing  difHculties. 

Among  these  the  Cuban  revolution  is  promi¬ 
nent.  This  movement  which  a  week  ago 
seemed  to  be  losing  power,  has  again  gathered 
strength.  The  Spanish  standing  army  there 
is  small,  and  notwithstanding  that  Spain  has 
been  hurrying  forces  to  the  island,  the  insur¬ 
gents  seem  to  be  bolding  their  own.  Still  the 
reports  from  Cuba  aie  meagre  and  not  always 
trustworthy.  The  loss  of  the  war-ship,  Reina 
Reginta,  with  a  large  number  of  soldiers  on 
board,  supposed  to  have  gone  down  in  a  storm 
not  long  after  leaving  port,  has  added  to  the 
unrest  in  Spain,  and  so  far  strengthened  tbe 
insurgents.  It  still  does  not  apjiear  that  the 
revolution  is  as  formidable  as  some  of  our 
daily  journals  seem  to  think  it.  Many  fit 
the  insurgents  have  been  scattered,  and  even 
those  who  gained  tbe  victory  reported,  are 
about,  their  general  says,  to  prosecute  their 
victory  no  farther  until  after  tbe  harvesting 
of  the  crops  in  June.  A  revolution  carried  on 
by  such  methods  could  hardly  be  very  formida¬ 
ble  to  a  strong  government.  But  this  Spain 
does  not  appear  to  be. 

If  for  a  moment  there  appeared  to  be  a  o}oud 
between  ourselves  and  Spain,  a  still  darker  one 
seemed  to  be  looming  up  between  ourselves 
and  Italy,  due  to  the  lynching  of  five  Italians 
at  Walsenburg,  Colorado,  by  an  infuriated 
mob.  The  Italian  press  was  clamorous  for  re¬ 
venge,  but  the  Government  acted  with  a  wise 
moderation,  none  the  less  evident  that  the 
Italian  Minister  has  been  as  firm  in  his  de¬ 
mand  for  reparation  as  courteous  in  his  belief 
that  our  Government  purposed  to  do  the  right 
thing  in  the  matter.  In  this  he  has  not  been 


disappointed.  The  Governor  of  Colorado  has 
shown  every  disposition  to  act  with  vigor ;  he 
has  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  a  re¬ 
ward  of  Ij!l,0p0for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  murderers,  and  declared  that  he  will  per¬ 
sonally  see  to  it .  that  the  law  is  vindicated. 
Baron  Fava  has  expressed  himself  as  highly 
gratified  with  the  steps  that  have  been  taken. 


The  peace  commissioners  have  finally  depart¬ 
ed  from  Tientsin  on  their  way  to  Japan.  It  is 
now  stated  that  the  negotiations  will  be  con¬ 
ducted,  not  at  Hiroshima,  but  at  Shimono- 
seki,  on  the  extreme  southwestern  coast  of 
Japan.  Meanwhile  there  appears  to  be  no 
peace  party  in  Japan,  and  large  appropriations 
have  been  made  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Japan,  it  is  said,  is  resolved  upon  the  cession 
of  territory,  in  which  she  is  but  following  the 
example  of  tbe  European  nations  in  Asia,  and 
of  Germany  in  France. 


Tbe  ex- Queen  of  Hawaii  has  been  sentenced 
to  five  years  at  bard  labor  and  $5,000  fine,  the 
bard  labor  clause  having  been  subsequently 
remitted.  A  lighter  sentence  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  moderation  of 
the  existing  government  ought  to  command 
tbe  respect  of  all  parties  in  this  country.  Tbe 
principal  insurgents  have  received  mitigated 
sentences,  chiefly  remitted  on  condition-  of 
leaving  the  country;  others  have  been  con¬ 
ditionally  set  at  large ;  lighter  offenders  un¬ 
conditionally  so. 


The  approaching  birthday  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  continues  to  divide  the  public  interest 
with  the  opening  of  tbe  Baltic  Canal.  Tbe 
great  question  now  before  the  Reichstag  is 
whether  or  no  a  deputation  shall  go  from  that 
body  to  congratulate  the  Prince.  Tbe  students 
are  making  great  preparations  to  do  him 
honor,  and  now  a  very  graceful  tribute  is  pro¬ 
posed,  namely,  that  on  every  mountain  and 
high  hill  ol  Germany  birthday  bonfires  shall 
be  kindled  on  tbe  night  of  April  1st,  making 
a  chain  of  beacon  lights  over  tbe  whole  coun¬ 
try. 


A  rather  singular  situation  is  that  brought 
about  by  the  contribution  by  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  of  $1,820  to  the  poor  of  America.  It 
appears  that  the  Sultan’s  tender  heart  has 
been  moved  by  the  stories  of  destitution  in  tbe 
Northwest  Hence  this  contribution,  which, 
however,  tbe  people  in  charge  of  tbe  relief 
fund  declined  to  receive.  As  tbe  Grand  Turk 
did  not  wish  to  take  his  money  back,  it  has 
finally,  after  much  correspondence,  been 
agreed  that  he  may  give  it  to  Mayor  Strong  to 
distribute  among  the  Turkish  subjects  in  this 
city.  Most  of  these,  however,  are  Armenians. 
If  they  should  reply  in  the  spirit  of  tbe  words, 
**  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice, "  no  one 
could  blame  them. 


Things  appear  to  be  in  a  perilous  state  in 
Albany.  The  will  of  the  people  appears  to 
be  the  least  concern  of  our  legislators.  The 
police  bills  carefully  prepared  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  as 
expressed  at  the  polls,  have  been  turned  over 
to  a  committee,  where,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rockland  informs  the  public,  they  are  likely 
to  receive  "little  attention.”  On  the  other 
band,  the  bills  which  Mr.  Lexow  has  hastily 
substituted  for  those  he  prepared  some  months 
ago,  are,  he  informs  us,  to  be  brought  up  next 
Thursday,  and  may  be  expected  to  "go  right 
through”  and  become  laws  by  the  first  of 
April.  If  these  bills  of  Mr.  Platt’s  subser¬ 
vient  disciple  are  intended  to  "force  Mayor 
Strong’s  hand,”  as  appears  to  be  the  general 
idea,  it  appears  likely  that  Mr.  Lexow  and  hie 
superior  officer  will  be  disappointed.  Mr. 
Strong  seems  not  to  be  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  affaire  in  Albany,  it  being  bis 
duty  to  execute  such  laws  as  may  be  given 
him.  But  there  are  those  whose  interests  are 
different.  A  very  considerable  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  city  have  declared  themselves 
as  to  the  kind  of  legislation  they  desire,  and 
a  large  number  of  the  voters  of  the  State  are 
in  sympathy  with  them.  And  though  the  peo¬ 
ple  may  "take  things  easy”  for  a  while,  the 
time  is  likely  to  come  when  they  will  rise  in 
their  might  and  make  things  less  eas>  for 
their  servants  in  Albany  than  the  latter  may 
find  pleasant. 

There  is  a  Police  Justice  bill  somewhere  in 
the  Assembly  that  the  people  desire  to  see 
passed,  and  without  delay.  There  is  also  a 
bill  for  the  reformation  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Sev¬ 
enty,  which  they  want  to  have  passed.  The 
police  bills  that  they  want  are  not  those  of  Mr. 
Lexow,  but  those  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 
They  want,  not  a  bi-partisan  Police  Board, 
however  "modified,”  but  one  in  which  parti¬ 
sanship  shall  have  no  place  soever.  And  if 
they  do  not  get  what  they  want,  it  will  be  a 
simple  thing  to  discover  who  is  to  blame  in 
the  matter. 

A  bill  that  ought  to  pass  is  the  Pavey  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  separation  of  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Charities  and  Corrections.  This 
is  a  measure  which  has  long  been  desired  by 
the  Commissioners,  it  has  long  been  sought  by 
the  State’s  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  it 
is  probable  that  there  are  not  two  opinions 
among  people  qualified  by  study  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  judge  of  it,  as  to  the  importance  of 
such  a  change.  Mrs.  Lowell,  long  a  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  for  years  an  advocate  of  the 
division  of  the  Department  into  two,  shows 
very  cogently  in  a  letter  to  The  Times  that 
those  who  oppose  it  are  either  interested  or 
ignorant.  The  plea  of  economy  urged  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Pavey  bill  ought  to  be  the 
strongest  argument  in  its  favor.  It  is  mon¬ 
strous  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  made 
between— say — the  blind  and  mute  children  in 
our  asylums  and  the  criminals  in  our  peni¬ 
tentiary,  between  the  sick  in  our  hospitals  and 
the  rounders  of  our  workhouse—  nay,  between 
those  inmates  of  the  workhouse  who  are  sim¬ 
ply  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  poverty,  and  the 
bummers  and  drunkards  who  share  their  only 
shelter  with  them.  A  few  years  ago  a  case 
was  brought  to  a  few  charitable  women  of  this 
city  of  an  aged  couple,  the  husband  for  many 
years  a  bank  cashier,  who  through  extreme 
old  age  and  reverses  had  nothing  before  them 
but  to  be  herded  with  the  unspeakable  gang 
of  our  workhouse ;  and  but  for  the  charity  of 
these  ladies  who  made  up  a  pension  for  them, 
this  would  have  been  their  fate.  Were  the 
Department  of  Charities  distinct  from  that  of 
Corrections,  utter  poverty  would  still  be  bard 


enough  for  people  of  this  kind,  but  it  would 
not  be  the  outrage  that  it  must  be  when  such 
as  they  are  sent  to  a  place  such  as  our  work- 
house  now  is. 

Economy  is  no  doubt  consulted  by  such 
herding,  and  it  is  also  consulted  by  such 
measures  as  the  detailing  of  workhouse  mis¬ 
demeanants  to  serve  in  our  hospitals.  But 
there  are  things  more  important  to  a  wealthy 
city  than  economy.  One  of  them  is  decency, 
and  another  is  humanity.  Mrs.  Lowell  does 
not  mince  matters,  but  neither  does  she  over¬ 
state  them,  when  she  says  that  "the  talk  about 
increased  cost  shows  only  an  utter  incapacity 
to  understand  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The 
trouble  is  that  there  is  inhumanity  and  cruelty 
practiced  daily  upon  the  sick  and  suffering  in¬ 
mates  of  our  public  institutions,  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  appropriations,  and  Commissioners 
Simmons  and  Porter  know  this  better  than 
any  one  else,  or  ought  to  know  it,  and  yet 
they  permit  themselves  to  oppose  the  Pavey 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  cost  more  to 
care  for  these  people  properly.  Of  course  it 
would  cost  more,  and  it  ought  to  cost  more, 
and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  New  York  that  it  now 
costs  so  little.  With  proper  and  intelligent 
oversight,  however,  it  would  not  cost  as 
much  more  as  they  choose  to  represent  for  the 
sake  of  defeating  the  Pavey  bill.”  To  the 
sneering  objection  that  the  reform  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  "theorists,”  Mrs.  Lowell  answers, 
and  no  one  has  a  bettter  right,  that  it  is  ad¬ 
vocated  "  by  persons  who  have  studied  the  de¬ 
partment  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
every  improvement  made  in  it  during  that 
time.”  It  is  not  they  who  are  "theorists,” 
if  by  that  dire  word  is  meant  those  who  know 
nothing  on  the  subject,  but  rather,  such  men 
as  the  opposing  Commissioners,  whose  (justi¬ 
fiable)  "theory”  it  is  that  the  change  will 
mean  the  loss  of  their  positions  and  emolu¬ 
ments,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  question  is  limited  to  this  theory. 

The  reinstatement  of  Captain  Cross  is  by  no 
means  such  a  blow  to  Lr.  Parkhurst  and  his 
society  or  to  the  friends  of  good  government 
in  this  city  as  some  of  the  newspapers  would 
have  us  suppose.  Dr.  Parkhurst  has  again  and 
again  insisted,  and  all  who  can  at  all  distin¬ 
guish  between  means  and  ends  must  be  aware, 
that  the  contention  of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  society, 
or  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  asked 
for  the  Investigating  Committee,  is  not  and 
never  was  against  Captain  Cross,  or  Captain 
Devery,  or  any  other  individual,  however  cor¬ 
rupt.  but  against  their  superiors  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  had  become  possible  for 
such  men  to  be  on  our  police  force.  It  is  of 
little  moment  whether  one  or  more  of  these 
nwn  are  in  jail  or  not,  comparatively  little 
moment  indeed,  whether  they  are  on  the  force 
or  off  of  it.  The  system  is  what  needs  to  be 
changed,  and  when  the  system  is  made  what 
it  should  be,  these  corrupt  officers  will  disap¬ 
pear  in  the  nature  of  things.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
never  desired  those  trials  of  individuals  by 
which  the  Police  Board  sought  to  hoodwink 
the  public  into  a  belief  in  their  zeal  for  purity ; 
and  whether  they  were  within  the  law  or  not 
in  convicting  these  men,  is  a  matter  of  real  in¬ 
terest  to  no  one  except  him  whose  conviction, 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  they  might  find  it 
wise  to  secure. 

An  interesting  scheme  for  the  help  of  the 
poor  is  proposed  by  the  Charities  Conference 
of  this  city,  nothing  less  than  to  transform  all 
the  vacant  lots  of  the  city  into  truck  farms  to 
be  worked  by  the  poor.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  vacant  lots  below  the  Harlem  River  aggre¬ 
gate  1,000  acres,  and  it  is  believed  that  to 


parcel  these  out  among  several  hundred  of  the 
well  disposed  poor,  will  be  not  only  to  better 
their  condition,  but  to  foster  in  them  that  love 
for  the  soil  that  will  make  them  desire  farm 
life  rather  than  city  life  in  the  end. 

There  is  much  that  looks  promising  in  the 
scheme,  and  we  wish  it  might  be  adopted  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  with  young  cbildren, 
who,  the  Charity  Organization  Society  has 
nearly  decided,  are  incapable  of  entire  self- 
support,  and  who  must  either  put  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  institutions,  or  receive  some  degree  of 
regular  relief.  Even  young  children  could 
help  their  mother  in  the  lighter  labors  of  a 
small  truck  farm,  and  the  proximity  to  neigh¬ 
bors  would  make  it  possible  for  the  women  to 
supplement  her  income,  especially  in  winter, 
by  washing  and  day’s  work,  while  the  sum¬ 
mer  industry  of  gardening  would  make  her 
superior  to  the  ills  of  that  most  trying  season 
for  such  poor  women  —  the  summer,  when 
neither  washing  nor  day’s  work  is  to  be  had. 

One  thing  it  will  however  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  :  that  supplies  of  seed  and  potato 
cuttings  will  not  be  all  that  is  needed.  Peter 
Henderson  in  Farming  for  Profit  lays  down  six 
hundred  dollars  an  acre  as  the  smallest 
amount  of  capital  possible  for  a  truck  farm  of 
ten  acres,  and  for  one  of  a  single  acre  he 
deems  a  thousand  dollars  necessary— so  much 
must  be  sunk  in  fertilizers,  implements,  and 
labor,  chiefly  the  first,  before  any  returns  are 
to  be  looked  for.  Obviously  it  will  not  pay  to 
sink  a  large  capital  in  fertilizing  a  lot  which 
may  be  recalled  for  building  purposes  next 
year.  The  case  is  by  ne  means  the  same 
within  the  limits  of  a  growing  city  like  ours 
and  one  like  Fort  Wayne,  where  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  successfully  tried.  There  is 
much  more  room  for  expatriation  on  an  Indiana 
prairie  than  on  Manhattan  Island.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  scheme  is  in  excellent  hands  here, 
and  we  believe  it  will  succeed  in  spite  of 
difficulties. 

Prof.  John  M.  Tyler  of  Amherst  College  is 
about  to  give  a  course  of  eight  lectures,  on 
the  Morse  Foundation,  at  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  His  general  theme  is  announced 
as  “The  Whence  and  the  Whither  of  Man.” 
The  first  lecture  will  be  given  in  the  Adams 
Chapel  on  Tuesday  evening  next,  March  26, 
at  8  o’clock,  when  Prof.  Tyler  will  discuss 
“The  Problem.  The  Mode  of  its  Solution.” 
The  subsequent  lectures,  at  the  same  hour  and 
place,  will  fall  upon  March  27th,  28th,  and 
29th,  April  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  9th.  "The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  Mind”  is  the  subject  of  the  fifth  lec¬ 
ture  (April  2),  and  "The  Teachings  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble”  that  of  the  closing  one  on  Tuesday,  April 
9th.  _ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  McAll 
Auxiliary  will  be  held  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  corner  34th  street 
and  Sixth  Avenue,  on  Tuesday,  March  26th, 
at  three  o’clock.  The  Rev.  Henry  A.  Stim- 
son,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Cuthbert  Hall,  D.D., 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  O.  Thurber,  D.D.,  (the 
latter  just  from  Paris)  will  address  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  all  friends  of  France  are  invited  to 
attend.  _ _ 

There  will  be  a  public  meeting  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  negro  education  at  the  South  as  carried 
on  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  in  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  West  57th  street,  between 
Broadway  and  7th  Avenue,  at  8  P.  M.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  April  8.  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Principal  and  founder  of  the  Tuskegee  School, 
will  speak,  and  a  quartette  by  students  will 
sing  plantation  songs;  two  of  the  students 
will  speak  also.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  occlusion  must  prove  a  most  interesting, 
not  to  say  entertaining,  one. 
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THE  STOR¥  OF  ALASKA. 

A  UI88INO  UMK  FROM  THE  FOBJHEB  EET- 
TEBS  ON  ALASKA. 

DlBcoTered  by  the  BoMlaiu.— Titus  Bering  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

The  story  of  Alaska  is  one  of  the  romances 
of  history.  Its  discovery  was  not  stumbled 
upon  by  some  rover  of  the  sea,  but  was 
planned  and  pursued  against  obstacles  quite 
as  great  as  those  which  for  many  years  baffled 
Columbus.  In  these  days  when  so  much  is 
made,  and  justly  made,  of  the  couiage  and 
persistence  of  the  latter,  it  is  well  not  to  for¬ 
get  the  great  deeds  of  a  later  century  on  an- 
other  ocean,  and  by  another  race  of  naviga¬ 
tors.  The  Russians  were  the  first  discoverers 
of  Northwestern  America,  and  a  greater  than 
Ferdinand  sent  forth  the  second  Columbus. 
Full  of  the  ambition  of  power,  Peter  the  Great 
did  not  even  know  how  vast  was  the  empire 
over  which  he  ruled.  He  knew  that  there 
was  such  a  continent  as  America,  but  where 
did  Asia  end  and  America  begin?  Perhaps  at 
some  high  latitude  there  was  no  dividing  sea  I 
If  so,  then  was  he  master,  not  only  of  the 
largest  empire  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  but  of  a 
large  part  of  the  other  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  nearest  approach  ever  made  to  universal 
dominion  I  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Conti¬ 
nents  were  divided,  there  remained  the  great 
question,  which  vexed  the  geographeis  of  his 
time,  of  a  Northeastern  passage  to  Europe. 
Both  could  be  determined  only  by  an  expedi¬ 
tion  across  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  early  as  1734,  Peter  the  Great  issued 
a  memorable  decree  in  these  words,  which  he 
wrote  with  his  own  hand : 

I.  At  Kamschatka,  or  somewhere  else,  two 
decked  boats  are  to  be  built. 

II.  With  these  you  [for  he  had  picked  out  his 
man]  are  to  sail  Northward  along  the  coast,  and  as 
the  end  of  this  coast  is  not  known,  this  land  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  America. 

III.  For  this  reason  you  are  to  inquire  where  the 
American  coast  begins,  and  go  to  some  European 
colony;  and  when  European  ships  are  seen,  you  are 
to  ask  what  the  coast  is  called,  and  note  it  down, 
make  a  landing,  obtain  reliable  information,  and 
then,  after  having  charted  the  coast,  return. 

This  is  in  the  true  style  of  Imperial  com¬ 
mand,  but  he  who  gave  it  did  not  live  to  en¬ 
force  it.  It  was  issued  in  December,  and  five 
weeks  after,  in  January,  Peter  the  Great 
breathed  his  last.  But,  though  his  voice  was 
silent,  his  iron  will  still  dictated  the  policy  of 
his  empire.  He  had  chosen  the  leader  of  the 
expedition.  As  he  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  capable  men  to  carry  out  his  designs,  he 
had  fixed  his  eye  on  a  Danish  officer,  one 
Vitus  Bering,  as  possessing  the  requisite  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  imposed  on  him  a  task  far  more 
difficult  of  execution  than  that  given  to 
Columbus  when  he  sailed  from  the  shores  of 
Spain.  Small  as  the  expedition  was  to  be — 
only  two  "decked  boats” — [that  is,  not  boats 
having  two  decks,  but  two  boats  each  having 
one  deck],  all  the  materials  of  their  construc¬ 
tion  had  to  be  transported  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Siberia,  a  distance  of  four  thousand 
miles,  which  involved  difficulties  so  enormous, 
that  though  the  expedition  set  out  from  St. 
Petersburg  in  the  beginning  of  1725,  it  was 
three  years  before  it  was  able  to  muster  the 
remnant  of  its  force  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific :  and  midsummer  before  the  two 
"decked  boats”  sailed  from  Kamschatka.  But 
once  at  sea,  they  could  make  progress  faster 
than  on  land,  and  two  months  sufficed  to 
round  the  Northeastern  comer  of  Asia,  and 
thereby  determine  that  Asia  and  America  were 
not  portions  of  one  continent,  though  how 


wide  was  the  strait  that  divided  them  was 
not  determined  till  a  later  expedition. 

This  was  something  in  the  work  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  but  it  was  not  all  that  this  Danish  dis¬ 
coverer  was  to  accomplish.  He  returned 
across  Siberia  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the 
report  of  his  experiences  only  stimulated  the 
spirit  of  discovery,  and  thirteen  years  after 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  another  ex¬ 
pedition,  which  was  mustered  at  Petropaulov 
ski,  from  which,  on  the  fourth  of  June.  1741 
[after  solemn  prayer  to  God,  and  no  doubt  fer¬ 
vent  invocation  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Paul, 
whose  names  the  little  ships  were  to  bear), 
the  brave  explorers  once  more  committed 
themselves  to  the  perils  of  the  deep. 

Bering  now  took  a  Southeasterly  course, 
which  as  he  got  farther  he  changed  to  one 
more  directly  East,  and  after  six  weeks  de¬ 
scried  far  off  on  the  horizon,  seventy  miles 
away,  a  mountain  covered  with  snow,  to 
which,  in  honor  of  the  saint  whose  day  it 
was,  he  gave  the  name  of  Saint  Elias— a 
name  not  inappropriate,  as  its  snowy  head 
might  well  seem  like  that  of  a  white-haired 
prophet,  looking  down  from  the  clouds  on  the 
ocean  rolling  at  his  feet.  The  impression  was 
the  greater  because  it  was  not  surrounded  by 
lower  heights,  or  appioached  from  an  elevated 
plateau,  but  rose  directly  from  the  sea,  so 
that  the  voyagers  could  approach  to  its  veiy 
foot,  where,  as  they  looked  upward,  that 
awful  form  towered  above  them  in  unspeaka¬ 
ble  grandeur. 

From  Mount  Saint  Elias  Bering  explored  the 
coast  for  hundreds  of  miles  North  and  South, 
and  returned  by  the  Aleutian  islands,  but  was 
met  with  storms  and  disasters,  till  at  last, 
when  he  was  almost  off  the  coast  of  Kam¬ 
schatka,  the  St.  Peter  was  stranded  upon  one 
of  the  Commander  Islands,  where  he  was 
taken  on  shore  and  died  almost  in  sight  of 
home,  and  was  buried,  a  sad  ending  of  a 
heroic  career.  But  his  discoveries  were  great¬ 
er  than  he  knew :  he  could  not  have  dreamed 
that  nations  should  yet  contend  for  control  of 
the  islands  and  waters  that  he  first  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  after  he  was  laid  in  his 
lonely  island  grave,  the  representatives  of 
England  and  the  United  States  should  meet 
in  Paris  for  an  arbitration  as  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  rights  in  "Bering  Sea.”* 

*  A  small  volume,  entitled  “Vitus  Bering,  the 
Discoverer  of  Bering  Strait,”  has  been  written  by 
a  Danish  author,  who  does  full  justice  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  countryman.  It  has  been  translated  by 
Professor  Olsen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  late  Frederick  Schwat- 
ka.  Published  by  S.  C,  Griggs  &  Co.  of  Chicago. 

But  the  result  of  this  second  voyage  was 
commercial  rather  than  political,  as  the  chief 
discovery  was  that  these  islands,  even  the  one 
where  they  had  passed  that  wretched  winter, 
abounded  in  animal  life  that  yielded  the  rich¬ 
est  furs.  The  expedition  brought  back  the 
skins  of  "1,600  sea-otters,  2,000  fur  seals,  and 
2,000  blue  foxes.”  This  was  enough  to  set 
the  fur- hunters  of  Siberia  wild.  It  was  like 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Immedi¬ 
ately  there  was  a  craze  for  embarking  in  sea 
ventures.  The  population  of  Eastern  Siberia 
was  not  merely  of  Esquimaux.  With  these  were 
mingled  many  of  European  descent,  some  of 
them  the  sons  of  Russian  exiles,  that  in¬ 
herited  the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  and  were 
ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  that  prom 
ised  a  deliverance  from  their  desperate  for¬ 
tunes.  They  could  not  wait  for  ships  to  take 
them  to  the  new  Eldorado,  but  hewing  logs 
and  sawing  planks,  they  lashed  them  together 
with  rawhide,  and  on  these  frail  barks  put  to 
sea.  No  doubt  many  of  them  went  to  the 
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bottom,  but  others  reached  the  islands,  while 
larger  ships,  when  they  could  be  constructed, 
pushed  across  the  sea  to  the  American  coast. 

And  now  came  the  natural  consequence  of 
wild  speculation.  Everybody  rushed  into  it. 
Companies  sprang  up  in  such  numbers  that 
they  were  soon  engaged  in  a  fierce  rivalry, 
and  commercial  war  led  to  another  kind  of 
war,  till  they  were  all  fighting  one  another, 
when  the  Government  stepped  in,  and  laying 
its  strong  hand  on  them  all.  consolidated  them 
into  one,  which  took  the  name  of  the  Russian 
Fur  Company,  which  had  its  stations  on  the 
islands  and  all  along  the  coast,  till  it  became 
the  one  formidable  rival  of  the  Hudson  Bay’s 
Company  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Russia  was  all- 
powerful  in  the  North  Pacific.  It  established 
a  government  at  Sitka,  where  the  viceroy  was 
a  little  Czar,  and  not  so  very  little  either, 
considering  the  power  he  had  on  land  and  sea, 
and  especially  when  that  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  great  ability,  as  was 
Baranof,  who  came  in  1809  and  remained 
twenty- eight  years.  He  built  the  old  Castle, 
though  it  was  not  a  castle  of  stone,  but  of 
logs  of  huge  dimensions,  made  of  giant  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  so  piled  one  upon  another 
as  to  make  a  veritable  fortress.^which  had 
the  look  of  the  stronghold  of  a  Russian  baron 
at  home ;  and  here  the  old  Governor  received 
tribute  and  disi)ensed  hospitality  with  a  kind 
of  barbaric  splendor. 

His  position  was  a  mine  of  wealth.  If  he 
had  not  mines  of  silver  and  gold,  he  had  that 
which  would  command  both.  If  a  ship  loaded 
with  needed  supplies  touched  at  Sitka,  it 
found  a  ready  purchaser,  who  paid  for  them 
by  giving  the  ship-master  an  order  for  so 
many  hundreds,  or  thousands,  of  seal  skins  to 
be  taken  on  the  Prybaloff  Islands,  which  even 
at  that  early  day  were  known  in  the  Northern 
Paf’ific  as  Baranof ’s  Bank  1 

In  all  this  reach  of  power,  there  was  one  dan¬ 
ger,  that  of  collision  with  the  English, for  while 
the  Russian  Fur  Company  was  advancing  east¬ 
ward  over  the  sea,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was  advancing  westward  over  the  land,  and  it 
needed  no  prophet  to  foresee  a  time  when 
they  should  stand  face  to  face.  But  happily  in 
those  days  wise  counsels  ruled  both  govern 
ments,  and  the  danger  was  averted  by  an 
amicable  arrangement,  in  which  it  was  agreed 
that  each  should  hold  the  territory  of  which 
it  had  been  the  first  to  take  possession.  This 
recognized  the  right  of  discovery  and  of  set¬ 
tlement.  It  gave  to  Russia  the  Archipelago, 
which  included,  not  only  the  islands,  but  a 
narrow  strip  of  coast,  that  is  indented  with 
innumerable  fiords,  like  the  coast  of  Norway; 
and  to  England  the  whole  vast  interior: 
while  to  the  North  the  Continent  itself  was 
divided  between  the  two  powers  by  the  Hist 
degree  of  longitude  West  from  Greenwich. 
By  turning  to  the  map  we  can  trace  the  line 
of  separation  and  see  the  reason  for  the  pecu¬ 
liar  conformation  of  the  territory  of  Alaska, 
which  has  since  come  into  our  hands. 

This  agreement  between  England  and  Russia 
was  certainly  most  honorable  to  both.  But  at 
a  later  date  the  Russian  Company  went  still 
farther,  and  leased  its  rights  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  in  the  control  of  which  it  re¬ 
mained  until  Alaska  was  sold  to  the  United 
States. 

But  why  did  Russia  sell  it  to  us?  We 
have  found  it  of  enormous  value,  not  only  in 
its  seal  islands,  but  in  its  mines  and  its  fish¬ 
eries  :  why  did  a  great  European  power  throw 
away  this  magnificent  inheritance? 

The  explanation  is  easy.  Power  brings  dan¬ 
ger,  and  the  extension  of  empire  exposes  a 
larger  territory  to  attack,  and  requires  a  great¬ 
er  force  for  defence.  Alaska  was  a  detached 
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portion  of  the  vast  Russian  Empire,  with  a 
long  line  of  coast,  which  seemed  to  invite  at¬ 
tack  from  any  great  sea  power.  If  in  the 
Crimean  War  France  or  England  had  sent  a 
fleet  into  the  North  Paciflc,  it  could  have 
seized  every  Russian  settlement.  To  be  for¬ 
ever  relieved  of  such  a  danger,  Russia  was 
more  than  willing  that  Alaska  should  become 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  whereby  she  made 
sure  that  the  Northwestern  coast  of  America 
would  always  be  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly 
power. 

Alaska  was  purchased  in  1867,  and  the 
transfer  took  place  in  October  of  that  year 
with  suitable  formalities,  civil  and  military, 
with  the  flring  of  guns  from  the  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbor  of  Sitka,  as  the  Russian  flag 
was  lowered,  and  the  American  flag  soared  to 
the  peak,  where  we  trust  it  may  remain  in  all 
time  to  come.  Thus  we  acquired  Alaska: 
what  we  have  done  with  it;  or  rather  left  un¬ 
done  which  we  ought  to  have  done ;  may  be 
considered  hereafter.  H.  M.  F. 

UNDER  THE  CATALPA. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Two  distinguished  men  are  now  sojourning 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  whose 
restoration  to  health  God’s  people  may  well 
pray,  the  world  over.  One  of  <bem  is  that 
prince  of  living  preachers.  Dr.  Alexander  Mac- 
Laren  of  Manchester.  He  has  been  contending 
with  bodily  infirmities  and  insomnia  for  many 
years ;  the  preparation  of  his  last  volume  on 
the  Psalms  proved  to  be  too  much  for  him, 
and  now  he  is  ordered  off  by  his  physician  to 
“  repair  damages.  ”  The  other  exile  from  home 
to  the  soft  climate  of  Mentone  is  Sir  George 
Williams,  the  beloved  founder  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  Last  November 
Sir  George  was  taken  seriously  ill,  and  by 
direction  of  bis  doctor  went  to  Mentone.  His 
son  Howard  writes  me  that  his  father  has  had 
to  cancel  all  his  engagements,  and  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  return  to  England  before  May.  We  had 
counted  on  his  presence  at  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  May  at 
Springfield,  Mass. ,  and  were  preparing  to  give 
him  such  a  welcome  as  few  living  Englishmen 
could  command.  But  that  hope  is  disap¬ 
pointed.  Sir  George  is  seventy-three,  when 
an  Englishman  is  supposed  to  be  in  bis  prime, 
and  we  may  look  for  a  good  many  years  of 
hard  work  yet  from  this  successor  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury. 

The  sunny  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  seems 
to  be  the  favorite  hospital  for  Britishers  in  the 
winter.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  are  now  at 
Cannes ;  and  a  capital  story  is  floating  about 
in  regard  to  them.  The  Grand  Old  Man  re¬ 
cently  attended  the  English  Chapel  according 
to  his  wont,  and  took  a  seat  near  the  pulpit. 
After  the  sermon  began,  he  turned  to  his 
wife,  and  rather  impatiently  said  to  her,  “I 
can’t  hear.”  “Never  mind,  my  dear.”  she  re¬ 
plied  in  a  loud  whisper,  “never  mind.  Go  to 
sleep;  it  will  do  you  much  more  good.” 
There  are  some  of  us  who  have  attended  the 
Anglican  chapels  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
who  can  testify  that  the  chief  benefit  of  some 
of  the  discourses  that  were  either  mouthed  or 
mumbled,  was  their  soporific  quality.  On  the 
other  band,  we  have  occasionally  beard  some 
excellent  spiritual  sermons ;  and  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  our  Church  of  England 
brethren  for  furnishing  a  service  of  worship  in 
our  own  tongue  in  a  strange  land.  The  Scotch 
Presbyterians  also  maintain  a  Sabbath  service 
in  Dresden,  Rome,  Vienna,  and  many  other 
towns*  that  have  large  British  or  American 
colonies. 

The  contention  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England  in  regard  to  the  Romanizing  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  extreme  Ritualists  is  rather  in¬ 


creasing;  and  the  recent  speech  of  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax  in  favor  of  closer  union  with  Popery,  has 
added  fresh  fuel  to  the  flame.  Last  month 
Dr.  Newman  Hall  invited  a  large  number  of 
eminent  Nonconformist  ministers  and  several 
Low  Churchmen  of  the  Establishment  to  bis 
house  in  Hampstead  Hill  to  meet  Archdeacon 
Farrar.  The  Archdeacon — who  never  minces 
matters — gave  them  some  startling  statements 
in  regard  to  the  steady  and  stealthy  spread  of 
Romanizing  practices  in  the  Anglican  Church. 
An  Episcopal  minister  is  put  under  the  ban  if 
he  officially  fraternizes  with  Dissenters,  how¬ 
ever  eminent  or  excellent ;  but  be  can  coquet 
with  Romanism  with  perfect  impunity.  Far¬ 
rar  himself  is  by  far  the  strongest  man  in  the 
Anglican  Church  in  intellectual  power,  cour¬ 
age,  and  scholarship ;  yet  he  could  no  more  be 
made  a  bishop  than  he  could  become  an  ad¬ 
miral  in  the  navy. 

I  observe  that  the  religions  papers  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  fresh  tributes  to  that  noble 
minister  of  the  Gospel  (in  the  full  meaning  of 
the  word  Gospel),  the  late  Dr.  Adoniram  J. 
Gordon  of  the  Clarendon  -  street  Baptist 
Church.  It  must  have  been  by  a  happy  presci¬ 
ence  that  his  godly  father  named  him  after 
the  greatest  of  American  missionaries,  Adoni¬ 
ram  Judson.  Since  the  death  of  Phillips 
Brooks  the  pulpit  of  Boston — yes,  and  of  all 
New  England— has  not  suffered  such  a  sore 
bereavement.  Dr.  Gordon  was  a  man  of  pro¬ 
found  piety,  with  some  tendencies  to  being  a 
mystic;  his  book  on  “Faith  Healing”  showed 
how  narrowly  he  came  to  being  a  visionary ; 
but  his  robust  common  sense  and  Yankee 
“knack”  saved  him  from  that  catastrophe. 
His  intimacy  with  Mr.  Moody  was  also  a  great 
benefit  to  him  in  throwing  him  into  practical 
activities ;  and  be  in  turn  became  Mr.  Moody’s 
right-hand  man  in  the  Northfield  summer  con¬ 
ferences.  Dt.  Gordon  excelled  in  evangelistic 
work  among  college  students,  and  be  was  a 
great  favorite  among  “Dr.  McCosh’s  boys”  at 
Princeton.  How  soon  he  and  Dr.  William  M. 
Taylor  have  rejoined  each  other  in  the  celes¬ 
tial  fellowship;  they  have  both  got  where 
they  can  see,  not  through  a  glass  dimly,  but 
face  to  face,  the  Master  whom  they  loved. 

The  Legislature  now  in  session  at  Albany 
are  receiving  many  petitions  urging  them  to 
farther  legislation  in  behalf  of  temperance  in¬ 
struction  in  our  public  schools.  About  ten 
years  ago  a  law  was  enacted  requiring  that  all 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  should  re¬ 
ceive  elementary  instruction  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  the  evils  of 
narcotics.  As  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
concerned,  there  has  been  a  formal  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  most  just  and  admirable  en¬ 
actment  ;  but  in  many  places  thecompliance  has 
been  almost  a  farce.  The  books  on  bygienne 
selected  by  the  Boards  of  Education  and 
school  trustees  have  only  contained  an  in¬ 
finitesimal  amount  of  truth  in  regard  to  in¬ 
toxicants  ;  and  the  teaching  has  been  about — 
zero.  In  some  other  places,  better  books  have 
been  placed  in  the  schools,  and  the  teaching 
has  been  more  thorough.  It  all  depends  on  the 
superintendents  and  the  teachers.  If  they  have 
any  heart  in  this  very  important  matter  they 
can  use  such  text-books  as  they  have  and 
emphasize  the  solemn  warnings  of  God  and  our 
physical  natures  against  the  deadly  snares  of 
the  bottle. 

In  some  parts  of  New  England  very  thorough 
books  on  hygiene  are  used  in  the  public 
schools,  and  as  many  as  fourteen  and  fifteen 
entire  lessons  are  given  every  year  on  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  drink  usages.  Here  in  Brooklyn 
the  books  used  contain  very  little  in  regard  to 
alcoholics ;  what  little  there  is  is  very  sound 
and  excellent ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  the 
teachers  pay  very  little  attention  to  it,  and 
what  they  do  is  merely  perfunctory.  What  a 


mighty  mistake  they  make  I  No  such  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded  elsewhere  to  save  thousands 
of  our  boys  from  the  drink  curse;  and  the 
teachers  who  throw  away  this  opportunity 
commit  a  sin  that  ought  to  lie  heavily  on  their 
consciences.  The  law  under  which  they  bold 
their  places  as  teachers  enjoins  such  instruc¬ 
tion  on  a  vital  point  of  health  and  morality ; 
and  by  slighting  their  duty  they  not  only  vio¬ 
late  the  law  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the 
law  of  love  to  those  who  are  under  their  in¬ 
structions.  It  is  time  that  there  was  a  waking- 
up  and  a  shaking  up  among  school  Boards 
and  teachers  on  this  mightily  important  busi¬ 
ness. 

THE  TRUTH  OF  HISTORl  IN  HAWAII. 

Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  March  9. 1895. 

To  THX  Editor  or  Tax  EvANOEiiisr:— 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  “Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle”  of  the  28rd  ult.,  containing  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Shearman’s  statements  against  the 
character  and  work  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
American  Board  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
their  children,  as  made  in  a  Plymouth  Church 
prayer-meeting  and  to  an  “Eagle”  reporter, 
and  said  to  have  been  seconded  by  Dr.  R.  M. 
Raymond. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  weightier  pens  than 
mine  have  been  enlisted  to  refute  these  charges 
as  easily  and  fully  as  other  such  have  been  met 
heretofore,  but  what  I  know  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  their  children,  and  their  work,  by  long 
acquaintance,  study,  and  personal  observation 
in  the  Islands,  makes  me  unwilling  to  be  silent 
when  such  things  are  said.  The  facts  in  the 
case  are  within  reach  of  any  intelligent  in¬ 
habitant  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  libraries. 

Mr.  Shearman  said,  according  to  the 
“Eagle”  reporter,  that  “There  are  some  facts 
which  the  missionaries  do  not  mention,  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  During  the  fifty  years 
the  government  of  these  islands  was  under 
missionary  influence,  most  of  the  natives  were 
deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  land,  except¬ 
ing  about  27,000  acres,  and  all  the  rest  was 
divided  among  the  king,  the  chiefs,  and  the 
missionaries.  ” 

Mr.  Charles  Nordhoff,  neither  a  missionary 
nor  the  son  of  a  missionary,  gives,  in  his  book 
on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  true  statement 
of  the  fact  well  known  to  all  students  of 
Hawaiian  history,  that  under  the  native  sys¬ 
tem,  “The  people  lived  by  the  tolerance  of  the 
chiefs,  for  they  owned  nothing,  neither  land, 
nor  house,  nor  food,  nor  wife,  nor  child.  He 
who  violated  a  tahu  [the  chief’s  or  priest’s  ar¬ 
bitrary  restrictions]  was  instantly  killed.” 
That  was  the  state  of  things  the  missionaries 
found  when  they  reached  the  islands  in  1819. 

Mr.  Nordhoff  adds:  “When  in  1848  the  king 
[Kamehameha  V.J,  at  the  instance  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  man  and  upright  judge.  Chief  Justice 
Lee  [an  American  and  a  warm  friend  of  the 
missionaries  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
this  work]  gave  the ‘Kuleana  rights,’  he  re¬ 
lieved  the  people  of  a  sore  oppression,  and  at 
a  single  blow  destroyed  feudalism.  The 
Kideana  is  the  individual  holding.  Under  the 
Kuleana  law  each  native  householder  became 
entitled '  to  the  possession  of  such  land  as  he 
chose  to  occupy  and  cultivate.”  “It  is  credita¬ 
ble  to  the  chiefs,”  says  Mr.  Nordhoff,  “that 
under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  they 
consented  to  this  important  change,  fully 
knowing  that  it  meant  independence  to  the 
common  people.” 

Dr.  Judd,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
missionaries,  started  the  “Land  Commission,” 
which  led  up  to  this  great  result.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  land  should  be  divided  into 
thirds,  one  for  the  king,  one  for  the  chiefs, 
one  for  the  people.  The  king  magnanimously 
gave  up  one  half  of  his  third,  and  the  chiefs 
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one-third  of  theirs,  for  “Government  land”; 
and  a  great  part  of  this  Government  land  was 
later  sold  to  the  people  at  a  low  price.  The 
lands  which  the  chiefs  had  given  to  the  use  of 
the  mission  were  now  deeded  to  the  Board, 
and  later,  when  the  Board  withdrew  its  sup¬ 
port,  they  were  transferred  to  the  missionaries 
themselves,  with  hearty  consent  of  the  na¬ 
tives. 

Another  of  Mr.  Shearman’s  “facts  which  are 
not  to  be  disputed,”  is  that  “the  missionary 
government,  finding  that  the  natives  would 
not  work  for  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per 
day,  insisted  on  the  importation  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  the  scum  of  the  human  race,  in¬ 
cluding  Chinese,  and  what  are  called  Portu¬ 
guese,  but  are  a  mongrel  race  who  never  saw 
Portugal.  In  this  manner,"  says  Mr.  Shear¬ 
man,  “the  missionaries’  sons  cut  down  the 
wages  of  the  native  Hawaiians  and  compelled 
them  to  work  on  their  sugar  plantations  at 
such  rates  as  seemed  good  to  their  masters.  ” 

The  first  “Bureau  of  Information”  was 
formed,  and  the  first  five  hundred  foreign 
laborers  imported  from  China  in  1865,  under 
Kamehameha  V. ,  in  whose  Cabinet  there  was 
not  a  single  missionary  or  missionary’s  son, 
all  his  reign.  The  great  demand  for  more  la¬ 
borers  than  the  Islands  could  furnish  came 
with  the  formation  of  a  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States  in  1876,  admitting 
Hawaiian  sugar  free,  and  giving  a  sudden 
mighty  impulse  to  the  sugar  industry  in  the 
Islands.  The  effect  on  wages  was  to  raise 
them  enormously.  Mr.  Claus  Spreckles  and 
the  other  non-missionary  or  missionary  plant¬ 
ers  would  smile  at  the  idea  of  having  thus 
obtained  labor  at  “less  than  twenty-five  cents 
a  day.  At  that  rate,  Mr.  Spreckles  would  have 
become  more  than  “ Mr,  Six-million-man,”  as 
the  natives  named  him. 

In  1884  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  who  then 
visited  the  Islands,  wrote  to  the  Southern 
Workman;  “Before  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
wages  were  from  $6  to  $7  per  month  on  the 
plantations ;  now  they  are  about  §1  per  day. 
Thusands  of  laborers  are  busy  in  the  fields  and 
mills — Hawaiians,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portu¬ 
guese  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira  and  South 
Sea  Islands ;  the  supply  of  labor  is  still  short ; 
five  thousand  more  are  needed.” 

In  1891  he  again  visited  the  Islands,  just 
after  the  McKinley  bill,  putting  all  sugars  on 
the  free  list,  made  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of 
no  more  advantage  to  Hawaii.  He  wrote  then 
of  the  laborers:  “Portuguese  get  the  best 
wages,  heretofore  about  $1  per  day ;  Chinese 
and  Hawaiians  nearly  the  same ;  Japanese 
about  $16  per  month ;  this,  besides  house  rent 
and  water,  and  often  a  small  lot  to  cultivate, 
and  medical  care.  But  wages  must  now  go  down 
from  one  third  to  one  half.”  Of  the  Portu 
guese  laborers  he  says:  “The  Portuguese  are 
the  most  hopeful  of  all  the  foreign  labor  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Islands.  They  make  homes 
everywhere,  are  thrifty;  their  children  go  to 
the  public  schools  and  are  improving  and 
hopeful.  ” 

As  to  Mr.  Shearman’s  other  “fact  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  missionaries  and  not  to  be  dis¬ 
puted,”  to  wit,  that  “Before  the  missionaries 
gained  control  of  the  Islands,  leprosj'  was  un¬ 
known,  but  with  the  introduction  of  strange 
races  leprosy  established  itself  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,”  the  statement  seems  to  mean  nothing 
unless  that  the  missionaries  were  in  some  way 
responsible  for  that  dreadful  and  loathsome 
scourge ;  and  yet  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
Mr.  Shearman  could  wish  to  be  credited  with 
such  an  insinuation;  I  prefer  to  confess  myself 
ignorant  of  his  meaning. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  “the  intro¬ 
duction  of  strange  races  had  been  going  on,  to 
the  terrible  detriment  of  the  weak-natured 
islanders,  for  at  least  thirty  years  before  the 


arrival  of  the  missionaries,  ever  since  the  die 
covery  of  the  Islands  by  Captain  Cook  had 
made  them  a  rendezvous  of  whaling  sloops  and 
other  vessels,  and  that  some  of  the  earliest 
misrepresentations  and  attacks,  even  to  dan¬ 
ger  to  life  and  limb,  the  missionaries  en¬ 
dured,  were  on  account  of  the  stand  the 
chiefs  took  by  their  infiuence  to  protect  their 
race  from  the  speedy  annihilation  threatening 
it  from  these  evils.  Leprosy  did  not  appear 
on  the  Islands  until  1853,  brought  in,  states 
Mr.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  whose  dramatic 
story  of  Father  Damien’s  heroism  roused  the 
interest  of  the  world  some  years  ago,  “by  an 
Asiatic  who  came  on  a  trading  vessel,  and 
by  his  course  of  life  on  the  Islands  dis¬ 
seminated  the  fatal  virus.” 

When  the  lepers  were  segregated  on  the 
Island  of  Molokai  in  1866,  there  were  no  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  American  Board  on  the 
Islands,  technically  speaking.  The  Board  had 
instituted  its  policy  of  turning  the  churches 
and  mission  work  over  to  native  pastors  three 
years  before.  The  missionaries  had  been  re¬ 
tired  after  from  ten  to  twenty,  and  some  after 
forty  years  of  service.  Some  of  their  children 
had  gone  on  further  missions,  and  some  were 
still,  too  young  to  go.  The  lepers  have  not 
been  without  a  Protestant  church  on  Molokai, 
but  its  pastor  has  been— always,  I  believe— a 
native  from  among  their  own  number.  That 
none  of  the  old  missionaries  took  up  the  new 
work  can  hardly  be  charged  to  cowardice  or 
selfishness  in  men  and  women  who  had,  in 
their  youth,  gone  thousands  of  miles  around 
the  world  to  spend  their  lives  and  make  their 
homes,  for  the  love  of  Christ  and  His  work, 
among  naked  savages  infected  with  every  form 
of  heathen  vice  and  pollution  ;  some  went  still 
further  on  to  cannibal  tribes.  Mr.  Shearman 
says  he  “doesn’t  blame”  the  Protestant  mis¬ 
sionaries  for  not  venturing  among  the  lepers, 
for  no  doubt  he  “shouldn’t  have  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  do  so”  himself.  Perhaps  it  'will  be 
thought  fairer  to  judge  them  by  what  f/iey 
“had  the  courage  to  do.” 

As  to  injustice  done  Father  Damien  as 
charged  by  Mr.  Shearman,  my  own  experience 
while  visiting  the  Islands  entirely  resembled 
that  of  Miss  Isabella  Bird,  who  says  she  was 
struck  by  the  “burst  of  spontaneous  admira¬ 
tion”  which  his  heroic  act  elicited  from  Prot¬ 
estants  and  all  alike.  Whatever  criticism  may 
have  been  made  on  his  life  in  any  way,  no 
breath  but  of  praise  has  been  given  to  the  five 
Catholic  sisters  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  who 
have  gone  out  since  to  work  for  the  leper 
girls.  A  missionary’s  son  offered  money  for  a 
home  for  leper  boys  to  be  under  the  same  aus¬ 
pices. 

One  word  as  to  the  “  inconsistency”  with 
which  Mr.  Shearman  charges  the  missionaries 
and  their  children  in  varying  estimates  of  the 
native  Hawaiians. 

In  the  first  place,  the  action  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board  in  withdrawing  the  mission  was  not 
taken  with  the  advice,  but  against  the  earnest 
protest  of  most  ot  the  missionaries,  who  felt 
then,  as  probably  ^everybody  feels  now,  that 
the  native  Christians,  while  in  truth  wonder¬ 
fully  adanced  in  many  ways  and  by  no  means 
hypocrites,  were  far  from  strong  enough  in 
character  to  be  left  to  themselves.  The  event 
has  proved  the  wisdom  of  those  on  the  field. 
As  General  Armstrong  says:  “It  was  the 
blunder  of  the  Gospel  campaign  in  the  Islands 
of  H.iwaii.  The  change  was  made  at  least  a 
generation  too  soon.  Habits  can’t  be  reversed 
like  a  steam  engine ;  character  is  the  work  of 
generations.  The  Hawaiian  is  not  fit  yet  for 
full  responsibility.  There  are  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  whose  heads  are  clear  and  hearts  right ;  all 
are  kindly  and  well  meaning  ;  but  the  majority 
are  liable  to  be  misled  by  inflammatory  ap- 
'  peals  and  lying  demagogues.  There  has  been 


decrease  of  morals  and  increase  of  wealth  in 
the  country.  The  Legislature  under  Kala- 
kana  repealed  the  prohibition  against  selling 
liquor  to  natives,  and  intemperance  increased 
frightfully.  Great  numbers  broke  up  their 
homes  and  moved  to  Honolulu,  where  they 
easily  pick  up  a  living,  get  free  liquor,  and 
die  rapidly.  .  .  .  And  so  this  kindly,  win¬ 
some  brave  race  that  once  so  eagerly  grasped 
the  Gospel,  is  steadily  sinking,  and  gossip 
blames  the  missionaries  for  it  all.”  .  .  .  “To 
call  the  missionaries’  work  a  failure  is -absurd. 
It  is  not  a  failure.  It  is  a  grand  success, 
though  not  a  perfect  one.  If  no  missionaries 
had  gone  to  the  Islands,  the  natives  would 
have  been  very  soon  swept  away  by  vice.  As 
it  was,  tens  of  thousands  have  lived  in  the 
light  and  died  in  the  faith,  true  disciples  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  strength,  if  not  victors.  .  .  . 
In  thirty  years  the  missionaries  had  given  the 
natives  a  written  language,  the  Bible,  books, 
and  newspapers,  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  to  nearly  every  man,  woman,  and 
child ;  schools,  homes,  civilized  government, 
and  the  Christian  religion.  They  had  received 
into  church  membership  in  all  50,000  souls  (of 
whom  20,000  had  died  and  8,000  had  been  ex¬ 
communicated).  The  distance  between  the 
people’s  condition  and  the  era  of  heathen  tem¬ 
ples,  human  sacrifices,  universal  crime,  op¬ 
pression,  and  darkness,  was  a  progress  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  history  of  missions,  but  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  nation  was  still  far  from  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization.  .  .  .  The  missionaries  tried 
to  make  Pruitans  out  of  Hawaiians ;  they  did 
not  succeed ;  but  they  laid  the  foundations  of 
civilization  and  created  a  moral  force  which, 
terribly  opposed,  not  so  much  by  heathen  as 
by  men  from  Christian  countries,  asserted  and 
sustained  the  worship  of  God  and  the  ascend¬ 
ancy  of  order,  justice,  and  humanity.  The 
modern  ideas  of  the  methods  of  mission  work 
are  different  and  wiser,  while  there  is  still 
much  to  learn.  The  one  great  lesson  in  the 
Island  experience,  it  seems  to  me^  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  value  and  necessity  of  practical  train¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  life.  The  sharp  brain  of  the 
savage  easily  outstrips  his  sluggish  moral  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  not  daily  victory  we  should  expect, 
but  daily  struggle.  He  is  the  best  man  who 
makes  the  best  fight.  It  demands  the  uplift¬ 
ing  of  the  whole  man,  by  God’s  grace  and  by 
every  means  that  human  wisdom  suggests,  and 
then  by  protecting  him  from  the  harm  he 
would  do  himself  until  he  is  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  in  well  doing,  which  must  be  a  matter 
of  time  and  habit.  ...  A  good  maxim  for 
the  modem  missionary  would  be,  ‘Ideas  can 
be  taken  in  a  moment ;  habits  are  the  work 
of  generations.  ’  ” 

As  to  the  question  of  Hawaiian  annexation, 
which  is  evidently  the  burning  one  with  Mr. 
Shearman,  the  focus  of  his  remarks,  that  is  a 
political  question  into  which  I  will  not  enter. 
But  as  to  the  personal  character  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries’  sons,  which  he  thinks  necessary  to 
assail  with  that  of  their  parents,  I  will  quote 
the  testimony  of  a  few  others. 

Miss  Isabella  Bird,  in  her  “Six  Months  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,”  says:  “It  has  been  a 
fortunate  thing  that  the  missionaries’  families 
have  turned  out  so  well.  They  have  given  so¬ 
ciety  a  sound  moral  core,  and  in  spite  of  all 
disadvantageous  influences  have  successfully 
upheld  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  religion 
and  virtue.  They  possess  the  backbone  of 
New  England  character,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  natives,  a  hereditary  interest  in  them, 
a  solid  education,  and  in  many  cases,  much 
general  culture.” 

The  late  General  J.  F.  B.  Marshall  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Paymaster  -  General  of  Massachusetts 
troops  during  the  Civil  War,  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Andrews,  for  twenty  years  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  Islands  in  a  large  commercial 
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house,  and  in  1842  an  envoy  and  minister  from 
the  Island  to  England,  was  always  a  warm  i 
friend  and  upholder  of  the  work,  and  while  be 
was  a  Unitarian  himself,  was  most  highly  es¬ 
teemed  and  trusted  by  them.  He  was  for 
eleven  years  Treasurer  of  the  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  speaks  thus  of  the  missionaries’ 
sons:  “Many  of  the  missionary  children,  by 
their  industry  and  enterprise,  under  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  treaty  of  reciprocity  with  the 
Islands,  have  acquired  great  wealth,  and  most 
of  them  are  making  liberal  use  of  it  in  foster¬ 
ing  schools  and  other  charitable  institutions 
in  their  native  Hawaii  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  ” 

Of  President  Dole,  General  Armstrong  wrote 
in  February,  1893:  “The  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  of  Hawaii  is  sound  and  clean.  Its  head 
and  provisional  President,  S.  B.  Dole,  was  an 
old  schoolmate  of  mine.  I  know  him  to  be 
one  of  the  soundest  and  best  of  men.” 

The  “Cousins’  Society”  of  the  Hawaiian  Mis¬ 
sion  Children,  founded  in  1853,  includes  nearly 
three  hundred  descendants  of  the  missionaries 
of  the  American  Board  resident  in  the  Islands. 
Besides  being  a  pleasant  bond  of  social  union, 
it  devotes  thought  and  money  to  study  and 
aid  of  the  natives’  interests:  it  raised  in  its 
first  decade  over  $6,000,  in  its  second  over 
$7,000,  in  its  third  over  $14,000,  and  in  its 
fourth  nearly  $27,000,  over  88  per  cent,  of 
which  has  been  given  for  missionary  work, 
over  half  of  it  for  native  schools  in  the  Island. 
This  is,  of  course,  outside  of  the  large  private 
beneficences  of  some  of  its  individual  mem¬ 
bers.  Over  thirty  are  themselves  missionaries 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  many  more  are 
ministers,  teachers,  and  in  other  waj's  active 
in  helpful  work  in  the  world.  Of  the  Gulick 
family  alone,  seven  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
missionaries  in  Hawaii,  the  Caroline  Islands, 
Japan,  China,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Of  these  one 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  to¬ 
day.  As  is  well  known.  General  S.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong,  founder  of  Hampton  Institute,  was 
one  of  the  children  of  the  Hawaiian  mission ; 
bis  father  was  for  years  Minister  of  Public  In- 
etriiction  in  the  Islands. 

Much  more  evidence  might  be  brought,  but 
I  will  close  with  one  more  citation  from  Mr. 
Charles  NordhofI : 

"As  you  travel  about  the  Islands,  more  and 
more  you  will  be  impressed  with  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  missionaries. 
Whatever  of  material  prosperity  us  grown  up 
here  is  built  on  their  work  and  could  not  have 
existed  but  for  tbeir  previous  labors.  .  .  . 
Their  patient  and  effective  labors  seem  to  me, 
now  that  I  have  seen  the  results,  to  have  been 
singularly  undervalued  at  home.  No  intelli¬ 
gent  American  can  visit  the  Islands  and  re¬ 
main  there  even  a  month,  without  feeling 
proud  that  the  civilization  which  has  here 
been  created  in  so  marvellously  short  a  time, 
was  the  work  of  his  countrymen  and  women ; 
and  if  you  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  older 
missionary  families,  you  will  not  leave  them 
without  deep  personal  esteem  for  their  char¬ 
acters  as  well  as  for  their  work.  .  .  .  They 
guided  the  Hawaiian  race  slowly  and  with  im¬ 
mense  difficulty  toward  Christian  civilization. 
...  In  these  Islands,  a  state,  a  society  has 
been  created  within  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  it  has  been  very  ably  done.  I  am  glad 
that  it  has  been  done  mainly  by  Americans.” 

Helen  W  Ludlow. 


At  the  March  meeting  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  Managers,  the  Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft  of 
Peking,  China,  conducted  the  religious  servi- 
ces.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Wni.  M.  Taylor,  long  and  most  serviceably  of 
the  Committee  on  Versions.  The  February 
issues  from  the  Bible  House  were  60,501  vol- 
lues. 


PUBLIC  CONSCIENCE. 

This  is  something  more  than  the  aggregate 
of  private  conscience,^  for  the  very  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  a  man’s  conscience,  like  himself,  be¬ 
haves  better  in  company.  Investigations  are 
appeals  to  the  public  conscience  against  a 
series  of  decisions  in  which  many  individual 
consciences  have  been  concerned,  and  with 
every  evidence  of  demoralization.  When  the 
average  conscience  of  a  number  of  men  getg 
uncertain,  they  have  recourse  to  an  expedi 
ent.  They  are  allowed  to  confess  in  public  to 
what  they  have  done  and  decided  in  private, 
with  ♦he  result  of  finding  the  public  con- 
science  very  much  against  them.  A  very 
singular  conclusion  is  then  reached  by  the 
convicted.  It  is  a  sense  of  injury  and  per¬ 
secution  on  the  part  of  the  public,  with  a  feel 
ing  of  resentment  for  needless  exposure,  and  a 
regret,  mainly  for  being  found  out.  Only  one 
resolve  is  born  of  such  exposure,  to  “get 
even.”  to  investigate  the  inquisitors. 

This  is  running  round  in  a  circle  with  a 
downward  trend.  Instead  of  a  stair  leading 
upward,  public  investigation  becomes  a  vor¬ 
tex  sinking  to  lower  deeps,  and  sucking  down 
everj'thing  within  reach.  Revenge  is  a  des 
perate  form  of  remorse.  And  when  public 
censure  evokes  only  that  sort  of  repentance 
which  leads  to  proving  another  worse  than 
himself,  it  has  opened  the  way  for  anything 
bad,  for  everything  but  public  purification. 
There  has  been  so  much  distrust  of  this 
method  of  appeal  to  the  public  conscience, 
that  not  until  within  a  recent  period  has  it 
been  resorted  to  with  any  freedom  or  with  any 
large  measure  of  confidence  that  it  would 
work  out  permanent  reform.  Good  men  and 
bad  men  were  afraid,  each  for  their  own  rea¬ 
sons  In  the  same  way,  and  for  opposite  rea¬ 
sons,  both  classes  were  silent  while  mischief 
was  being  done.  The  patience  of  the' public 
under  growing  evils  is  not  indifference  You 
might  call  it  an  armed  truce.  The  intolcrable- 
ness  of  the  situation  rarely  becomes  the  occa 
sion  of  an  outbreak.  Usually  it  is  something 
incidental  that  opens  the  fight.  Then  the 
large  part  of  the  participants’  concern  is  how 
far  it  shall  go  and  how  soon  it  may  be  stopped. 
It  is  probable  that  no  public  investigation 
ever  went  to  the  end.  Sometimes  the  pit  was 
too  deep,  but  oftener  policy  prevailed.  That 
was  the  way  in  New  York,  one  of  the  most 
strikingly  significant  of  cases.  And  now  that 
investigation  is  having  a  run,  its  weakness 
and  its  peril  should  be  frankly  exposed. 
Hunting  after  the  public  conscience  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  cultivating  or  cre¬ 
ating  it.  Methods  of  arousing  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community  as  a  temporary  expedient 
are  means  of  debasement  oftener  than  we 
think.  For  though  criminality  may  be  so 
brought  to  light,  punishment  may  not  follow, 
and  even  the  day  of  judgment  is  not  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  grace. 

Facing  the  practical  question  how  a  high 
standard  of  morality  may  be  maintained  in 
our  public  life,  we  find  difficulty  and  division. 
We  meet  the  excess  of  public  over  private  con¬ 
science  as  a  disturbing  factor,  an  uncertain 
quantity,  at  base  often  fictitious,  which  is 
most  discouraging.  And  we  have  to  dispute 
among  ourselves  the  efficacy  of  law  as  a  level 
of  morals,  a  sustainer  of  public  sentiment. 
The  ideal  parliament  of  a  free  people  with 
Christian  ideals  and  antecedents  is  something 
beyond  the  grasp  of  most  active  legislators. 
The  men  of  the  Empire  State,  for  example, 
have  a  singular  habit  of  “going  to  see  some¬ 


body”  for  inspiration  in  law-making,  rather 
than  studying  the  public  interest  or  looking 
into  the  law  of  righteousness.  High  levels  of 
legislation  are  not  reached  in  that  way,  and 
such  heights  as  are  attained  lack  both  dig¬ 
nity  and  moral  sanity.  So  while  our  statutes 
and  constitutions  show,  like  river  banks, 
where  public  sentiment  has  left  its  mark,  the 
channel  is  usually  deeper  than  the  stream. 
The  best  laws  are  commonly  the  weakest;  the 
better  sentiments  put  into  enactments  petrify 
or  perish  utterly.  We  are  about  done  with 
sumptuary  legislation  of  any  sort.  Beyond 
penalty  for  actual  trespass  or  transgression  of 
personal  rights,  our  highest  courts  can  do  for 
us  very  little.  As  a  practical  people  we  dis¬ 
trust  reasonably  that  which  disappoints  us  in 
results.  Besides,  in  morals,  as  in  pyhsics,  we 
do  not  trust  absurdities,  we  do  not  hope  to  lift 
or  to  hold  ourselves  up  by  tugging  at  our  own 
boot  straps. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  for  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  public  conscience?  This  surely: 
we  must  eliminate  that  which  is  unreal,  that 
part  of  .the  public  conscience  at  which  men 
privately  sneer,  and  which,  while  it  helps  us 
shame  some  shifty  consciences  into  a  show  of 
decency,  is  always  in  danger  of  collapse.  The 
worst  thing  about  our  public  indignation  at 
discovered  default  is,  not  its  hot  haste  and 
swift  subsidence,  but  its  distance  above  private 
judgments.  Unless  we  fill  that  chasm  with 
something  substantial,  the  whole  structure  of 
public  morals  must  tumble  some  day  with  in¬ 
finite  disaster  Until  the  private  conscience 
builds  higher,  until  men  grow  up  to  the  full 
stature  of  their  public  ideal,  this  peril  is  iin 
minent.  The  public  is  in  this  respect  nearer 
right  than  the  individual  man.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  he  does  one  thing  for  appearances 
and  another  for. personal  reasons,  he  is  at  war 
with  the  public  conscience,  a  traitor  by  neces¬ 
sity.  a  positive  damage,  a  possible  danger  to 
public  morals.  He  will  create  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  to  sanction  his  selfish  disregard  of  con¬ 
science  ;  he  will  form  a  company  to  do  what 
he  alone  dare  not ;  he  will  join  a  party  or  a 
clique  to  distribute  the  guilt,  disgrace,  and 
“spoil.”  And  when  we  would  secure  the  pub¬ 
lic  conscience,  we  must  begin  with  the  man 
who  professes  to  be  better  in  public  than  he  is 
in  private,  and  make  him  responsible  for  the 
fiction  in  public  virtue.  This  is  God’s  way  in 
dealing  with  us.  Every  man  shall  give  ac¬ 
count.  of  himself.  There  is  strict  personal  re 
sponsibility  in  all  conduct  of  any  life. 

In  the  constitution  of  society  it  was  never 
intended  that  a  man  should  hide  for  any  evil 
purpose.  Trying  to  supplement  each  other  we 
have  devised  combinations  that  promote  wrongs 
by  permitting  men  to  shirk  the  consequences 
of  dishonorable  actions.  It  is  a  constant  prob 
lem  of  our  civilization  to  keep  associations  of 
men  from  demoralization  and  degeneracy.  It 
is  the  perpetual  struggle  of  our  politics,  in  its 
right  mind,  to  prevent  any  man  from  using  a 
party  to  conceal  his  schemes  or  cover  hie 
crimes.  It  is  the  urgent  requirement  of  civil 
and  municipal  government  to  define  and  to  fix 
duties  and  to  hold  officers  personally  responsi¬ 
ble.  Commissions  and  Boards,  “bi-partizan” 
in  name,  are  too  often  devices  for  a  single  pur¬ 
pose.  to  hide  incompetenoy  and  to  push  “  deals.  ” 
Confusion  follows,  and  the  public  conscience, 
bewildered,  becomes  a  victim  to  these  wily 
manipulators.  These  are  methods  of  doing 
business  that  tend  to  make  men  bad.  To 
make  the  city  government  better,  there  must 
be  a  change  in  methods  as  well  as  in  men. 
Every  man  must  be  hunted  for  with  a  light 
and  then  put  where  the  light  will  shine  all 
over  him.  Conscience  is  a  gift  and  a  grace, 
but  we  cannot  pray  for  it  with  any  hope  till 
we  make  provision  for  its  proper  estimation 
and  its  right  culture.  Take  away  the  screens. 
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banish  the  back  stairways  into  office,  out  the 
concealed  wires,  smash  _  the  underground 
“pipes,”  scatter  the  cohorts  of  ofRcials  for 
revenue  only,  let  in  the  light  and  air  and 
purge  out  mephistio  crannies,  and  as  our 
private  morals  grow  higher  and  healthier,  the 
public  conscience  will  voice  more  and  more 
'distinctly  the  mandates  of  heaven. 


A  HISTORIC  MANSE  FOB  A  HISTORIC 
CHURCH. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city, 
which  began  to  be,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
'early  in  the  last  century,  when  it  lifted  up  its 
modest  head  in  Wall  Street — and  in  the  course 
of  time  moved  slowly  upward,  till  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  the  Ark  rested  on  its  present  site — 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth 
Streets  with  open  spaces  on  both  sides,  so  that 
it  stood  on  a  green  lawn  which  made  an  ad¬ 
mirable  setting  for  the  solid  walls  of  stone  and 
the  tower  that  rose  above  them,  “four  square 
to  all  the  winds  that  blew."  This  command¬ 
ing  position  bad  been  given  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Lenox,  who  had  built  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Avenue  a  bouse  for  himself,  which, 
since  his  death,  has  become  the  Mission  House 
for  our  Church  Boards. 

Adjoining  the  church  on  the  North  was  a 
large  house  fronting  Twelfth  Street,  with  its 
broadside  to  the  lawn  between  it  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  that  we  never  passed  without  a  wist¬ 
ful  look,  as  even  in  winter  it  was  flooded  with 
sunshine,  that  streamed  through  the  many 
windows  that  opened  towards  the  morning 
sun. 

The  house  had  also  a  historic  interest  that 
it  was  for  many  years  the  home  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  our  country.  Those 
of  us  who  remember  the  political  strifes  of  the 
generation  just  before  the  war,  know  that  no 
name  in  all  the  land  was  one  of  more  power 
than  that  of  Thurlow  Weed,  who  was  the 
greatest  politician  of  his  day ;  who  controlled 
legislatures,  and  made  Senators,  Governors 
and  Presidents.  His  home  was  then  in 
Albany,  but  when  he  retired  from  public  life, 
he  removed  to  this  city,  and  bought  the  house 
we  have  described,  and  here  he  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  and  here  he  died.  From  that 
time  it  was  occupied  by  his  daughter.  Miss 
Weed,  who  is  remembered  among  us  with  so 
much  of  respect  and  esteem.  Her  death  last 
year  left  it  without  an  occupant. 

Immediately  inquiries  began  as  to  what 
would  become  of  the  old  historic  mansion. 
Of  course,  the  natural  disposition  of  it  seemed 
to  be  that  it  should  be  purchased  by  the 
neighboring  church,  and  kept  for  a  parson¬ 
age,  but  that  was  almost  too  good  to  be  hoped 
for,  and  we  confess  that  our  surprise  was 
equal  to  our  gratification  when  this  very  week 
we  were  informed  that  what  we  so  much  de 
sired  had  been  consummated  ;  that  the  church 
had  finally  purchased  the  property ;  and  that 
henceforth  the  venerable  house  would  be 
known  as  the  Manse.  In  this  there  seemed  to 
be  a  natural  and  practical  fitness,  that  the  old 
historic  mansion  should  go  with  the  old  “First 
Ghurch.  ” 

Of  course  the  congregation  are  very  happy 
about  it,  as  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  church 
itself  to  have  the  two  lawns  beside  it  preserved 
intact,  whereby  the  central  structure  is  made 
to  look  like  a  fine  old  English  “minster,^  with 
its  border  of  green :  a  resemblance  that  is 
made  more  complete  by  what  may  now  be 
looked  upon  as  its  two  wings — the  beautiful 
new  Chapel  on  one  side,  and  the  Manse,  or  the 
“Deanery”  on  the  other. 

This  is  a  result  that  must  be  a  matter  of 
rejoicing  to  all  who  have  an  interest  and  a 
pride  in  preserving  the  outward  dignity  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city.  First  of  all. 


we  give  our  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
church  itself  and  its  beloved  pastor  and  next, 
we  congratulate  the  Church  at  large  and  the 
whole  community  on  the  preservation  un¬ 
changed  of  this  old  historic  spot.  Although 
we  do  not  say,  “Cursed  be  he  who  removeth 
the  old  landmark,”  for  we  do  not  “curse”  any¬ 
body,  yet  we  do  think  it  a  matter  of  regret 
when  old  associations  are  needlessly  disturbed. 
Further  still,  we  are  grateful  that  by  this 
new  purchase  the  church  is  more  firmly  an¬ 
chored  in  its  present  home.  Let  other 
churches  move  up-town,  but  let.  the  “Old 
First”  abide  where  it  is,  holding  the  fort  like 
a  Gibraltar ;  standing  fast  in  the  place  where 
it  has  stood  for  one  generation,  and  we  trust 
will  stand  for  many  more— at  once  a  memorial 
and  a  monument  of  the  past,  and  a  light  and 
blessing  for  all  time  to  come  I  H.  M.  F. 


A  UNIVERSITY  OF  BENEFICENCE. 

The  work  of  Foreign  Missions  is  a  university 
of  beneficence,  embracing  >11  the  spheres  Of 
many  Boards  organized  and  manned  at  home. 
Our  Foreign  Board  employs  a  force  of  686 
missionaries,  men  and  women,  besides  1,789 
preachers,  teachers,  and  helpers  of  many  na¬ 
tions,  peoples,  and  tongues.  It  embraces  a 
wide  and  varied  sphere  of  education.of  church 
buying,  and  the  providing'of  hospital  and  dis¬ 
pensary  buildings,  printing  presses,  and  almost 
every  species  of  property  needed  in  Christian 
and  eleemosynary  work.  Its  publication  de 
partments  in  many  languages  issue  millions  of 
pages  every  year.  It  has  the  largest  medical 
and  dispensary  work  of  any  Missionary  Board 
or  society  in  the  world.  The  Presbyterian 
Church  stands  second  in  the  extent  of  its  con¬ 
tributions  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  if  its 
wealth  be  considered,  it  might  almost  be  said 
to  be  peerless  in  the  possibilities  of  its  work. 

To  administer  such  an  enterprise,  with  all 
its  variety  and  complexity,  to  carry  on  its  cor¬ 
respondence  with  many  lands,  to  select  care¬ 
fully  the  new  forces  required  from  year  to 
year,  to  maintain  an  intelligent  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch  with  all  who  are  out  upon  the 
field,  to  guide  and  encourage  the  young  and 
inexperienced  who  meet  the  responsible  tasks 
of  new  mission  fields ;  and  on  the  other  band, 
to  organize  and  arouse  the  effort  of  the 
churches,  to  lay  the  great  cause  before  the 
Church  courts  from  the  Presbytery  up  to  the 
General  Assembly,  to  keep  all  the  interests  of 
a  world-wide  work  alive  through  the  press  in 
the  missionary  organs  of  the  Church,  in  the 
religious  papers,  and  in  occasonal  presenta¬ 
tions  by  circular  and  otherwise— all  this  re 
quires  the  highest  talents  that  the  church  has 
to  lay  upon  the  altar  of  her  Redeemer,  and 
there  should  be  no  stint  or  grudging  in  setting 
apart  the  men  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  seems 
to  indicate  for  the  task. 

MORE  HELP  IS  BADLY  NEEDED  IN  NEBRASKA 

The  plan  of  the  Presbyterian  Relief  Associa 
tion  of  Nebraska  is  to  distribute  feed  and  seed 
at  cost  to  memberr  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  congregation,  to  be  paid  for  in  non-inter 
est-bearing  notes,  made  payable  in  one  and 
two  years.  Amounts  unpaid  after  two  years 
will  draw  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  One-half 
of  the  aggregate  amount  will  be  made  payable 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  one-half 
to  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at 
Omaha.  We  aim  first  “to  give  from  five  to 
ten  bushels  of  corn  to  those  who  have  no  feed 
and  no  other  means  of  getting  it.  ”  The  funds 
thus  far  have  not  enabled  us  to  reach  all  the 
Presbyterian  churches  under  this  first  distri 
bution.  Calls  are  very  numerous  and  urgent. 
If  these  farmers  are  helped  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  can  help  their  families  and  their 
churches,  aid  must  come  at  once. 

Receipts:  Previously  acknowledged,  $740; 


“Presbyterian,”  Pittsburgh,  $500;  Central 
Pres.  Church,  Akron,  O.,  |2;  Pres.  Sunday- 
school,  Paris,  Ill.,  $10.95;  Elders  of  Ridge 
Pres.  Church,  Pa.,  $25.88;  the  Rev.  T.  8., 
Cobden,  Ill.,  $5;  S.  T.  C.,  Huntington,  N.  Y.. 
$50;  Mt.  Blanchard  Pres,  church,  Ohio,  $6.40; 
Pres.  Sunday-school,  Windsor,  N.  Y  ,  $8. 15 ; 
Mrs.  S.  P.,  Shelbyville,  Mo.,  $10;  the  Rev.  H. 
J.  F. ,  Warsaw,  Ill.,  $1.50;  Woodward  Terrace 
Pres.  Church,  Reading,  Pa.,  $10;  G.  W.  M., 
Dayton,  Pa.,  $8;  J.  L.  P.,  $1;  J.  D.  8, 50 
cents;  Mrs.  Wm.  A.,  $5;  L  P.  A.,  Wilkins- 
burg.  Pa. ,  $2 ;  First  Pres.  Church,  Cannons- 
burgh.  Pa.,  $21;  First  Pres.  Church,  Auburn, 
Neb.,  $11 ;  the  Rev,  J,  H.  D. ,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
$20;  J.  C.  W. ,  Youngstown,  O. ,  $50;  the  Rev. 
J.  B. ,  Germantown,  Phila. ,  $7.50;  First  Pres. 
Church,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  $15;  First  Pres. 
Church,  Rolls,  Mo.,  $4;  J.  L. ,  Kirkwood, 
Wis.,  $3:  H.  E.  A.,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y., 
$25 ;  Prospect-street  Pres.  Church,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  $20. 

Address  communications  and  remittances  to 
the  Rev.  N.  F.  Ringland,  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  Hastings,  Neb. 


A  GREAT  SCENE. 

It  will  be  fifty-two  years  on  the  18th  of  May 
next  since  George  street,  Edinburgh,  as  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  first  page  of  The  Evangelist,  wit¬ 
nessed  its  greatest  historical  scene.  We  refer,of 
course,  to  the  memorable  procession  composed 
of  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which,  emerging  from  St.  Andrew’s 
Church  (seen  in  the  distance)  and  moving 
this  way  up  the  street,  turned  down  Hanover 
street  to  “Tanfield  Hall,”  a  large,  plain  struc¬ 
ture,  which  had  been  made  ready  foi  their 
use.  The  majestic  form  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
headed  the  procession,  and  beside  him  walked 
Dr.  Welsh,  the  Moderator  of  the  preceding 
General  Assembly.  Shouts  and  tears  mingled 
from  the  onlooking  multitudes,  as  the  heroic 
four  hundred  trod  their  way  with  an  awful 
solemnity  on  their  faces.  Lord  Francis  Jef¬ 
frey,  the  renowned  editor  of  the  “Edinburgh 
Review,”  was  sitting  in  his  room  when  a  friend 
burst  in  upon  him,  and  said,  “Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  it?  More  than  four  hundred  of 
them  are  actually  out  I”  Jeffrey  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  exclaimed,  “I  am  proud  of  my  coun¬ 
try  ;  there’s  not  another  country  upon  earth 
where  such  a  deed  could  have  been  done!” 
The  scene  was  great,  but  not  greater  than  the 
event  has  proved.  As  for  mere  pageantry  and 
show,  there  was  none  of  it  on  that  august 
occasion. 


We  give  elsewhere,  from  The  Oregonian,  a 
leading  daily  of  Portland,  the  words  of  ex¬ 
planation  and  affection  which  Dr.  Arthur  J. 
Brown  addressed  to  his  church  and  con¬ 
gregation  in  response  to  their  unanimous  wish 
to  retain  him  as  their  pastor,  as  formally  and 
strongly  expressed  at  a  very  large  and  infiu- 
ential  meeting  held  in  the  First  Church  on  the 
evening  of  March  2d.  Near  its  close,  after  a 
conference  of  two  hours.  Dr.  Brown  was  sent 
for,  the  audience  rising  to  receive  him.  The 
chairman  read  the  resolutions,  which  together 
with  the  unusual  demonstration,  were  some¬ 
thing  of  a  surprise,  greatly  touching  the  heart 
of  the  pastor.  He  responded  expressing  his 
appreciation  and  gratitude,  but  pleading  that 
as  the  interests  of  both  sides  were  very  im¬ 
portant,  be  must  take  time  to  finally  decide. 
As  they  all  knew,  he  was  attached  to  his  con¬ 
gregation  and  to  Portland,  and  if  there  should 
be  any  doubt  in  bis  mind  as  to  his  duty,  the 
benefit  of  that  doubt  would  be  given  to  Port¬ 
land.  Dr.  Brown’s  concluding  words  to  hi 
people  will,  we  are  sure,  enhance  the  general 
respect  and  interest  felt  for  him  throughout 
I  the  church. 
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A  correspondent  gives  a  sketch  of  St  Cloud 
Presbyterian  church,  in  the  welfare  of  which 
the  late  Dr.  Wm.  Adams,  General  George  B. 
McClellan,  and  others  still  living  and  active, 
have  taken  a  warm  interest.  It  was  fortunate 
in  its  first  pastor,  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  has  re¬ 
cently  been  called  from  his  labors  there  to 
Albany,  and  from  his  official  duties  as  Stated 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange. 
The  latter  post  is  now  filled,  and  doubtless 
mncb  after  the  inherited  perfect  pattern  set 
by  bis  predecessor,  by  the  Rev.  Stanley  White, 
a  son  of  our  honored  Secretary  of  Church 
Erection.  We  can  only  hope  that  St.  Cloud 
church  may  be  as  fortunate  as  Presbytery  in 
repairing  its  large  loss. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Ludlow  writes  at  some  length, 
and  strongly,  in  vindication  of  the  missiona¬ 
ries,  early  and  later,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Their  work  and  influence,  and  the  course  of 
their  children,  especially  those  of  them  who 
did  not  become  missionaries  and  remain  poor, 
have  all  been  matters  of  severe  criticism  of 
late,  and  in  unexpected  quarters.  Formerly 
the  “beech-combers”  of  the  Pacific — a  class 
of  roaming  low-down  whites  who  hated  what¬ 
ever  set.  or  promised  to  set,  bounds  to  their 
riot-running  among  the  natives— were  the  only 
censors  of  the  Hawaiian  missionary  work.  But 
not  so  in  this  our  day,  as  will  be  seen  by.  the 
tenor  of  the  communication  on  another  page. 

Miss  B.  B.  Tyson  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
chalk-talks  on  subjects  of  special  religious  in¬ 
terest  at  the  Madison  Square  Church  House 
(884  Third  avenue).  They  have  proved  very 
popular,  drawing  in  many  outsiders  and  arous¬ 
ing  an  unusual  degree  of  interest  among  the 
regular  attendants.  Miss  Tyson  has  frequently 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Moody  in  his  work, 
and  has  always  achieved  most  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  through  her  illustrated  talks. 

The  friends  of  the  late  Rev.  Stanley  K. 
Phraner,  missionary  to  the  Laos,  who  died 
recently  at  Singapore,  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  his  wife  and  children  arrived  home  safely 
by  the  Lucania  on  Saturday  last.  Mrs.  Phra- 
ner’s  address  will  be  81  Orange  street.  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Phraner.  ■■ _ 

[From  The  Oregonian.  March  11.] 

DB.  BROWN’S  FAREWELL- WORDS. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  D.  D. ,  who  has 
been  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  this  city  for  seven  years,  tendered  bis  for¬ 
mal  resignation  at  the  morning  service  yester¬ 
day,  to  take  effect  April  80th,  in  order  that  be 
may  enter  at  once  upon  his  duties  as  Corre- 
apondmg  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions,  to  which  position  he  was 
recently  elected.  Dr.  Brown’s  decision  to 
accept  the  position  was  made  only  after  he  had 
taken  considerable  time  to  consider  the  mat 
ter,  for  bis  pastorate  here  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  he  has  by  his  every  word  and  act 
endeared  himself  to  his  large  congregation. 

As  it  was  generally  understood  that  Dr. 
Brown  would  present  his  resignation  yesterday 
morning,  the  church  was  crowded,  even  to  the 
galleries  and  organ  loft.  The  Rev.  W.  O. 
Forbes,  chaplain  of  the  Seamen’s  Bethel  Mis¬ 
sion,  had  charge  of  the  services,  and  preached 
an  earnest  sermon  from  the  text:  “And  he 
went  forth  to  the  spring  of  the  waters,  and 
cast  the  salt  in  there.  ”  The  full  text  of  Dr. 
Brown’s  resignation,  which  he  himself  read, 
was  as  follows : 

“  To  the  Congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church ; 

“Dear  Brethren:  Paul  labored  three  years  in 
Ephesus.  Then  be  had  to  go.  The  constraint 
came  neither  from  him  nor  from  the  church, 
but  from  God.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been 
glad  to  stay.  Ephesus  was  a  noble  city,  and 
afforded  him  a  large  field  of  usefulness.  The 


people  loved  him  and  leaned  upon  him.  More¬ 
over,  the  time  appeared  critical  for  the  infant 
church.  But  Paul  felt  that  be  was  ‘bound  in 
the  spirit,’  and  though,  as  later  at  Miletus, 
‘they  all  wept  sore  and  fell  on  Paul’s  neck  and 
kissed  him,  sorrowing,’  he  went  away. 

“The  law  which  controlled  the  mighty  Apos¬ 
tle  controls  the  humblest  disciple.  He,  too  is 
‘a servant  of  Jesus  Chiist,’  a  soldier  of  the 
King  of  kings.  He  may  be  assigned  to  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  congenial  place.  He  may  love  bis 
people,  and  they  may  love  him,  and  feel  that 
an  important  work  is  being  done  which  his 
removal  might  jeopardize.  But  it  is  not  for 
him  or  them  to  judge,  when  God  speaks.  He 
superintends  the  work  and  directs  the  work¬ 
men.  The  interests  of  a  church  are  his,  and 
he  will  not  sacriflc  them.  Whatever  the  per¬ 
sonal  attachments  of  the  soldier,  be  must  obey, 
or  be  cashiered  and  forfeit  the  blessing  which 
bad  hitherto  rested  upon  him. 

“When  I  entered  the  ministry  I  took  a 
solemn  vow  to  labor  for  Christ  wherever  God 
in  His  providence  might  call  me.  Seven  years 
ago,  in  obedience  to  such  a  providential  call, 

I  severed  sacred  and  tender  pastoral  relations 
and  came  to  you.  Now,  in  obedience  to  an 
equally  plain  providential  call,  I  must  sever 
pastoral  relations  even  more  sacred  and  ten¬ 
der,  because  of  their  longer  duration,  and  go 
from  you.  Nearly  five  weeks  ago  I  was  noti¬ 
fied  that  I  bad  been  ‘unanimously  elected  Cor 
responding  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions.’  The  announcement  was  wholly  un¬ 
expected  and  surprising,  for  I  had  received  no 
previous  intimation  whatever.  The  dignity 
and  magnitude  of  the  questions  involved  ^r- 
bade  any  decision  on  my  part  until  I  was  Inre 
of  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter.  So  I  laid 
the  whole  subject  before  the  Lord,  praying 
long  and  earnestly  for  divine  guidance,  assured 
that  if  He  wanted  me  to  go  He  would  make 
my  duty  plain.  He  has  done  so.  It  is  entirely 
clear  to  me  that  I  ought  to  accept  the  position 
which  has  been  offered  me,  and  I  am  therefore 
constrained  to  ask  you  to  unite  with  me  in  re¬ 
questing  the  Presbytery  to  dissolve  the  pas¬ 
toral  relation,  the  dissolution  to  take  effect 
the  30tb  day  of  April  next. 

“What  a  heart  breaking  wrench  this  causes 
me  I  dare  not  attempt  to  tell  you.  I  have 
been  very  happy  in  my  work  among  you,  and 
that  you  have  been  equally  happy  it  would  be 
most  ungrateful  for  me  to  question.  No  pas¬ 
tor  ever  had  a  more  loyal  and  affectionate  peo¬ 
ple,  forbearing  of  mistakes  and  generously 
appieciative  of  any  small  measure  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  During  all  these  years,  and  in  all  this 
large  membership,  there  has  never  been  a  rip¬ 
ple  of  trouble,  and  your  recent  action  protest¬ 
ing  gainst  my  departure,  and  reaffirming  your 
devotion  and  cooperation,  has  deeply  moved 
me  by  its  fervor  and  unanimity.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  demonstration  of  which  any 
man  nii^^t  well  be  proud,  if  he  were  not 
humbled  by  a  keen  consciousness  of  his  unwor¬ 
thiness  to  receive  it.  And,  to  crown  all,  God 
has  blessed  our  joint  labors  with  abundant 
success,  and  never  more  signally  than  this 
last  year.  It  will  always  be  a  gratification  to 
me  that,  in  your  unanimous  and  emphatic 
judgment,  there  is  absolutely  nothing,  either 
in  the  condition  of  this  church  or  in  its  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  pastor,  to  justify  a  thought  of 
change,  but,  on  the  contrary,  everything  to 
warrant  a  continuance  of  the  present  relation. 
I  go  because  I  have  been  called  elsewhere  in 
circumstances  unmistakably  providential. 

“Yet.  I  would  not  convey  the  impression 
that  I  am  making  a  grudging  response  to  the 
call  of  God.  You,  who  have  so  often  heard 
me  preach  on  the  subject  of  missions,  know 
how  thoroughly  that  great  cause  enlists  my 
sympathies  and  my  aspirations.  You  have 
heard  me  characterize  the  effort  to  evangelize 
the.world  as  the  highest  and  holiest  form  of 
Christian  activity,  the  task  to  which  Christ 
in  the  most  peremptory  and  solemn  manner 
summoned  His  followers,  the  work  which 
brings  the  largest  good  to  our  fellow-men  and 
the  richest  blessing  to  ourselves.  I  had  sup¬ 
posed  that  my  part  in  this  sublime  work  was 
in  the  puplit  of  this  influential  church.  But 
God  has  directed  me  to  a  still  wider  and  more 
distinctively  missionary  sphere.  That  sphere  I 
enter  with  enthusiasm.  Great  as  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  opens  before  the  pastor  of  such 
a  church  as  this,  it  is  unquestionably  less  than 
that  which  opens  before  a  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  for  on  that  Board 
devolves  the  leadership  of  our  powerful  de¬ 
nominational  in  the  conquest  of  the  world  for 
Christ  and  the  administration  of  interests 
vaster  and  more  far-reaching  than  those  of 
any  individual  church. 

“To  a  position  of  such  large  responsibility  I 


never  aspired,  nor  do  I  feel  equal  to  its  re¬ 
quirements.  But  it  has  been  laid  upon  me  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  ordered  it. 
This  is  the  judgment  of  many.  The  chairman 
of  the  nominating  committee  writes:  ‘In  such 
cases  there  is  usually  a  great  diversity  of  opinion, 
but  in  this  instance  the  Lord  seems  to  have 
influenced  the  minds  of  many  persons  inde-. 
pendently.  Before  they  had  any  conference 
together,  each  one  of  himself  had  chosen  you 
as  the  man  above  all  others.  If  ever  there 
was  a  call  which  bears  the  impress  of  divine 
direction,  this  is  one.  You  cannot  turn  away.  ’ 
Many  other  letters  are  of  the  same  tenor. 
There  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  consensus 
among  those  who  have  expressed  an  opinion, 
both  East  and  West,  that  this  call  is  of  God, 
and  that  I  ought  to  accept  it. 

“  I  speak  thus  fully  because,  after  your  ear¬ 
nest  request  to  me  to  decline  the  call,  you  are 
entitled  to  know  the  considerations  which  in¬ 
fluence  me.  Believe  me,  it  has  not  been  easy 
to  decide  contrary  to  your  strongly-expressed 
judgment  and  desire. 

“Nothing  short  of  imperative  conviction  of 
duty  could  induce  me  to  do  so.  I  shall  carry 
with  me  into  eternity  the  tenderest  recollec¬ 
tions  of  your  fidelity  and  affection.  I  do  not 
expect  to  enter  the  pastorate  again,  so  that 
your  place  in  my  heart  shall  not  be  taken  by 
another.  May  the  God  who  has  been  with  us 
in  the  past  be  even  more  signally  with  you  in 
the  future.  May  He  speedily  send  unto  you 
another  pastor,  who  shall  be  to  you  and  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  region  more  than  I 
have  been,  and  may  He  incline  your  hearts  to 
send  me  hence  with  your  blessing!” 

Dr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  ve^ 
prominent  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  country.  He  was  born  at  Holliston, 
Mass.,  December  3,  1856.  and  is  therefore  but 
thirty  eight  years  old.  This  is  his  third  pas¬ 
torate,  his  first  being  a  home  missionary  church 
in  Wisconsin,  in  1883,  and  the  second  at  Oak 
Park.  Chicago,  from  whence  he  was  called  to 
his  present  pastorate  in  April,  1888.  He  was 
eminently  successful,  and  was  called  to  Port¬ 
land  without  a  hearing.  His  intense  enthusi¬ 
asm  in  his  work,  his  indefatigable  and  un¬ 
wearied  labors,  his  scholarly  attainments, 
coupled  with  a  deeply  pious  spirit,  together 
with  his  commanding  executive  abilities,  have 
made  him  one  of  the  moat  successful  pastors 
in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  his  denomination.  In 
the  past  seven  years  the  church  has  increased 
from  a  membership  of  about  300  to  about 
1,100,  and  is  to  day  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  and  influential  churches  in  America. 

Dr.  Brown’s  national  reputation  began  by 
his  address  before  the  Detroit  General  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1891,  when  against  many  odds  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  Assembly  for  Portland.  The  good 
impression  then  made  was  confirmed  in  the 
commanding  way  in  which  the  Assembly  waa 
entertained  in  Portland,  it  being  admitted  on 
all  sides  that  its  equal  has  not  been  known  in 
late  years.  This  was  only  another  step  to  lead 
him  into  prominence  before  the  Assembly  of 
last  year,  where  he  came  so  near  being  elected 
Moderator  in  competition  with  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  known  clergymen,  of  the  East, 
the  Rev.  S.  A.  Mutchmore,  D  D.,  LL.  D.,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  then  made  Chairman  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Committee,  and  in  that 
capacity  made  an  address  which  was  charac¬ 
terized  as  the  greatest  speech  of  the  Assembly 
and  the  most  masterly  home  missionary  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  last  dozen  years. 

Dr.  Brown  is  a  natural-born  commander. 
He  masters  the  details  of  his  work  with  ut¬ 
most  ease,  and  gives  his  strength  to  planning 
and  executing  large  things.  It  is  because  of 
this  great  executive  ability,  together  with  his 
ability  as  a  platform  spreaker  and  his  great 
love  for  the  cause  of  missions,  that  led  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  his  Church  to 
leap  over  many  prominent  men  of  the  East, 
and  independently  of  each  other  settle  upon 
him  as  their  unanimous  choice.  The  work  to 
which  he  is  called  is  perhaps  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  the  Church.  He  is  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  a  work  which  spends  81,000,000 
a  year  in  establishing  missions,  building 
churches,  founding  colleges  and  hospitals, 
and  running  some  of  the  largest  printing 
presses  in  the  world,  and  all  this  work  reach¬ 
ing  to  almost  every  great  nation  and  small  na¬ 
tion,  and  even  the  islands  of  the  sea.  While 
the  church  will  miss  him  here,  and  the  great 
Northwest  and  the  whole  Pacific  coast  will 
suffer  his  loss  in  its  missionary  and  educa¬ 
tional  interests,  yet  his  manifest  abilities  will 
make  for  him  a  name  and  fame  worthy  of  the 
whole  Church  in  this  manifestly  greater  field 
of  usefulness. 
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that  some  of  his  atrouKest  anpporta,  such,  for 
inatance,  aa  “the  old  Bible  ia  good  enough  fo 
me,”  are  not  such  aa  a  devout  Chria- 
tian  ought  to  lean  upon.  It  ia  to  be  hoped 
that  the  little  pamphlet  will  be  widely  read. 
(Randolph  *a.) 

Hunt  and  Eaton  publiah,  under  the  title,  ihe 
Books  of  the  Bible,  a  email  oatechiem  of  quea- 
tiona  and  anawera  on  thia  aubject,  intended  as 
aupplemental  leaaona  for  the  Primary  and 
Junior  departmenta.  Such  leaaona  are  made 
almoat  a  neceaaity  by  the  ayetem  of  Bible 
atudy  which  our  Sunday- achoola  have  long 
been  following,  but  the  International  Series  is 
improving  in  giving  less  fragmentary  and  more 
consecutive  leaaona. 

The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication 
sends  out  two  primers  of  theology,  one.  The 
Five  Points  of  Calvinism,  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Dab¬ 
ney,  largely  an  argument  in  controversion  of 
Arminianiam,  and  Bititalism  a  Religion,  by  J. 
P.  Hobaon,  which  discusses  the  mode  of  Chris¬ 
tian  baptism  under  a  legal  standard,  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  immersion.  (Richmond,  Va., 
10  cents  each. ) 

A  study  of  1  he  Drink  Offering,  its  mode  and 
design  and  the  nature  of  the  wine  prescribed, 
made  by  the  Rev.  C.  Hartwell  for  the  Chinese 
Recoder,  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form.,  It  advocates  the  “two  wine  theory,” 
but  with  no  new  arguments. 


terize  her  poetry  aa  now  put  forth  in  a  little 
volume  entitled.  The  Inevitable  and  Other 
Poems.  Many  of  them  were  evidently  sug¬ 
gested  by  her  researches  into  history  for 
biographical  purposes ;  many  of  them  are  the 
outcome  of  her  ponderings  on  philanthropic 
problems.  Though  there  ia  little  of  inspiration 
here,  though  the  poetic  uplift  is  not  often 
found,  yet  there  is  much  sympathy  with  her 
subject,  no  little  tenderness,  especially  in  the 
poems  which  evidently  grew  out  of  early 
memories,  and  everywhere  honest  work,  genu¬ 
ine  feeling,  good  taste,  and  an  entire  absence 
of  morbid  sensibility.  The  volume  contains  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Bolton.  (Crowell.  $1. ) 

Some  of  the  poems  in  Susanna  Massey’s  vol¬ 
ume,  Qod’s  Parable  and  Other  Poems,  have 
appeared  in  The  Century  and  Lippencott’s; 
others  are  published  for  the  first  time.  The 
title  poem  is  a  good  bit  of  blank  verse  with  a 
meaning  that  suggests  Sir  Launfal  and  a  set¬ 
ting  that  reminds  one  of  Browning,  but  the 
poem  is  an  imitation  of  neither.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Miss  Massey’s  reading  is  still  too 
strong  upon  her,  and  she  has  not  yet  mas¬ 
tered  all  the  intricacies  of  versification. 
Neither  has  she  yet  been  set  free  from  self  -con¬ 
sciousness— there  is  a  morbid  strain  in  many 
of  her  poems.  But  she  is  strong  and  original, 
and  will  one  day  be  free.  She  has  hitched 
her  wagon  to  a  star,  and  if  it  sometimes  jolts 
over  the  stones— for  example,  in  that  fine  Lyric 
Drama  from  the  Chansons  de  Guzla,  The  Wed¬ 
ding  of  the  Beautiful  Sophie,  fine  and  strong 
with  all  its  faults — it  seems  certain  that  it  will 
before  long  run  smoothly  There  is  a  note  of 
youth  —  by  no  means  unpleasant  —  in  these 
poems,  which  gives  one  to  hope  for  some  very 
good  poetry  from  Miss  Massey.  (Putnam’s. 


The  Book  Table 


The  Religions  of  Japan.  From  the  Dawn  of 
History  to  the  Era  of  Meiji.  By  William 
Eliot  Oriifls.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons. 

Sometimes  the  reviewer  takes  up  his  task 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  height  of  the 
pile  before  him.  but  this  cannot  be  his  motive 
when  bis  eye  lights  on  the  last  of  Dr.  Griffis’s 
volumes.  Already  an  acknowledged  authority 
on  Japanese  questions.  Dr.  Griffis  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  gives  to  an  appreciative  public  what  we 
risk  calling  his  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  this  profoundly  interesting  na- 
ion  has  evoked. 

In  its  first  form  the  book  was  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Union  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  the  Morse  lectureship,  found¬ 
ed  in  1865  by  the  gift  of  $10,000  in  memory  of 
his  father  by  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse ;  now, 
with  its  full  notes  and  index,  it  reaches  its 
larger  audience  at  a  most  timely  moment.  In 
the  light  of  to-day’s  telegrams  from  the  seat 
of  war,  one  turns  with  curiously  fresh  interest 
to  the  story,  three  hundred  years  old,  told  in 
the  chapter  on  A  Century  of  Roman  Chris¬ 
tianity,  of  the  invasion  of  Korea  by  two  vic¬ 
torious  Japanese  armies,  headed,  respectively, 
by  a  Buddhist  and  by  a  Christian  general, 
“Kato  and  Konishi.”  Still,  while  bristling 
with  interesting  historical  bits,  The  |leligions 
of  Japan  is  a  much  more  dignified  work  than 
a  mere  collection  of  stories.  It  is  a  notable 
addition  to  the  library,  small  as  yet,  of  the 
Science  of  Comparative  Religion,  which  our 
author  well  denominates  “Christianity’s  own 
child.”  The  quotation  on  the  title-page,  “I 
came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill,”  clearly 
indicates  the  spirit  in  which  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject  is  treated.  Dr.  Griffis’s  close  connection 
with  the  Island  Empire,  just  as  the  process 
was  beginning  of  evolution  from  Old  Japan  to 
New  Japan,  has  been  an  opportunity  through 
which  the  whole  world  has  piofited,  for  the 
opportunity  came  to  one  who,  being  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  both  sympathetic  and  philosophic,  be¬ 
came  the  true  historian. 

Messire.  By  Frances  E.  Crompton.  New 
York ;  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. 

The  world  is  familiar  nowadays  with  books 
for  children  which  find  their  most  appreciative 
readers  among  their  elders.  This  beautifullly- 
made  volume  adds  another  to  the  number. 
The  story  that  “He  saved  others.  Himself  He 
cannot  save,”  will  always  have  listeners,  who 
will  surely  be  profited,  and  this  is  the  burden 
of  this  book,  made  up  of  three  stories  and  nine 
illustrations.  The  people  are  real,  the  local 
color  satisafetory,  the  teachings  true  and 
noble  (if  we  except  the  very  complete  tone  of 
submission  to  “Pippo,”  “because  he’s  a  boy,” 
while  it  is  very  evident  to  the  grown  reader 
that  he  ia  a  selfish  little  tyrant),  and  yet  we 
turn  from  the  little  book  with  a  sigh  which 
rises  from  the  wish  that  some  of  our  writers 
for  children  would  enter  other  portions  of  the 
literary  field  than  that  well  known  and  be¬ 
loved  corner  presided  over  by  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten,  the  ever- to-be-loved  Juliana  Ewing. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Scribner's  Magazine  tor  April  will  be  an 
Easter  number,  with  a  special  cover  designed 
by  Henry  McCarter  and  a  series  of  full-page 
pictures  by  four  great  illustrators— Edwin  A. 
Abbey,  Albert  Lynch,  W.  T.  Smedley,  and 
Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  showing  Easter  scenes  in 
England,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Jerusalem. 
There  is  also  an  Easter  hymn  with  six  re¬ 
markable  full  page  symbolic  pictures  by  Henry 
McCarter.  The  public  school  question  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  practical  w^  by  Robert  Grant  in  his 
paper  on  “Education*^  with  something  about 
boarding  schools  for  boys  versus  home  educa¬ 
tion.  President  Andrews’  History  of  the  Last 
Quarter-Century  reaches  the  Greeley  Cam¬ 
paign.  Among  the  illustrations  are  rare  pic¬ 
tures  of  noted  members  of  the  Tribune  staflT 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  including  Dana, 
Curtis,  Ripley,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Margaret 
Fuller. 

Littell's  Living  Age  undertakes  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  contemporary  literature,  giving 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors,  but 
gives  them  in  full  witbQut  mutilation  or  con¬ 
densation.  Two  articles  appear  in  the  early 
March  issues  on  Christina  Rossetti,  the  poet¬ 
ess  who  has  recently  passed  away — one  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  the  other  by  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson.  Other  biograbical  papers 
are  Recollections  of  James  Anthony  Froude, 
by  the  late  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland ;  Count 
Moltke,  Field  Marshal,  by  Sidney  Whitman; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes :  James  Darmesteter, 
by  M.  Gaston  Paris ;  Rubinstein,  by  H.  R. 
Iiaweis ;  and  Tennyson  at  Aldwortb,  by  F. 
G.  Kitton.  Other  timely  articles  are:  A 
Change  of  Czars ;  The  Court  of  Ferrara  in  the 
Fifteenth  Centry ;  Stony  Sinai,  by  E.  N.  Bux¬ 
ton  ;  Single  Chamber  Democrats,  by  R.  Wal¬ 
lace,  M.P.,  and  Recollections  of  the  Chinese 
War,  by  Colonel  Hill  James. 

fhe  March  number  of  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  (Ginn  and  Company)  opens  with  an 
exposition  of  the  legal  question  involved  in 
the  matter  of  Municipal  Home  Rule,  by  Prof. 
F.  J.  Goodnow :  Mr.  Edward  Porritt  presente 
another  phase  of  the  municipal  question  in 
explaining  The  Housing  of  Workingmen  in 
London ;  Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten  offers  A  New 
Statement  of  the  Law  of  Population ;  Mr.  H. 
C.  Emery  of  Bowdoin  Colley  discusses  at 
length  Legislatiion  Against  Futures;  Prof. 
W.  J.  Meyers  investigates  the  cost  of  Munioi- 
mI  Electric  Lighting  in  Chicago;  and  Dr. 
Frank  Zinkeisen  of  Cambridge  criticises  the 
views  of  Stubbs  and  other  historians  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  Courts  of  Law.  The  number  contains 
the  usual  reviews  and  book  notes. 

Two  good  little  magazines  for  youhg 
children  are  those  issued  by  the  Alpha  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Boston,  and  edited  by  the 
former  editors  of  Wide  Awake,. Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Pratt.  Babyland  for  March  is  really 
charming.  It  has  an  admirable  hint  for  moth- 


Some  years  ago  a  gentleman  whom  we  may 
all  recognize  under  the  initials  G.  H.  P. 
wrote  out  a  humorous  little  fancy  to  promote 
the  gayety  of  a  grave  literary  society  to  which 
he  belonged.  Happily  he  lately  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  offered  some  good  situations  for 
Mr.  A.  W.  Van  Deusen’s  pencil;  and  so  it 
comes  to  pass  that  his  “marital  fantasy,”  Ihe 
Artificial  Mother,  has  been  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  especially  to  that  hopeful  class  to 
whom  Mr.  Punch  addressed  his  classic  warn¬ 
ing,  “ Don’t  1”  The  humor  of  the  little  squib 
is  very  good ;  the  situation  is  the  too-common 
one  of  a  husband  whose  wife,  instead  of  be¬ 
longing  to  her  lawful  lord  and  master,  “is  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  sundry  small  specimens 
of  humanity,  to  whose  remorseless  tyranny 
she  yields  tbe.implicit  and  uncomplaining  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  most  abject  slave.  ”  In  these 
opening  words  is,  of  course,  fuel  for  the  ire  ol 
many  of  those  ladies  who  lately  assembled  in 
council  at  Washington ;  but  the  most  ardent 
suffragist  of  them  all  will  forgive  Mr.  Putnam 
his  antiquated  ignorance  of  the  true  relation 
of  husband  and  wife  (be  has  doubtless  learned 
better  in  the  quarter  century  since  the  pages 
were  written)  for  the  fun  of  the  thing — the 
ingenious  device  by  which  he  attempted  to 
give  to  his  numerous  progeny  an  “artificial 
mother,”  amd  the  absurd  situations  in  which 
he  occasihnally  finds  himself.  (Putnam’s. 
$1.) 

The  very  spirited  and  taking  study  of  That 
Monster,  the  Higher  Critic,  by  Dr.  Marvin  R. 
Vincent,  ought  to  be  widely  circulated.  Per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  if  all 
that  Dr.  Vincent  shows  as  to  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  criticism,  had  been  a  part  of  common 
knowledge  four  years  ago.  much  that  the 
Church  has  to  regret  would  not  have  taken 
place,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  any  devout 
person  who  has  dreaded  and  feared  the  effect 
of  criticism,  reading  this  book,  will  find  bis 
most  timorous  fears  allayed,  and  will  find  also 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Knowles  Bolton  has  an  honora¬ 
ble  reputation  as  a  writer  of  popular  biography 
and  sociology.  Her  work  is  always  faithful 
and  accurate,  and  the  same  qualities  charac¬ 
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era  in  its  opening  story  and  frontispiece.  The 
Pleasant  Spot ;  a  delightful  Marching  Play  for 
the  nursery,  in  which  the  children  become 
“country  cate” ;  Mrs.  Pratt’s  lovely  baby  serial, 
“The  House  of  the  Grandmothers,”  and  several 
other  good  features.  Little  Men  and  Women  is 
for  the  next  older  children,  say  from  six  to 
nine  or  ten.  The  special  feature  of  the  March 
issue  is  Mrs.  Kate  Upson  Clark’s  Story,  “How 
I  Saved  My  Dolls,”  when  the  bouse  was  afire, 
but  there  are  other  capital  articles,  a  serial  by 
Sophy  Sweet,  a  story  about  John  Adams  and 
Franklin  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  a  deightful 
illustrated  article  on  Birthdays  in  Japan  by  a 
little  American  girl  who  was  born  there,  and 
other  things. 

Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia,  will  publish 
in  a  few  days  Woman’s  Work  in  the  Home,  by 
Archdeacon  Farrar.  The  book  consists  of  a 
aeries  of  papers  on  the  duties  of  the  modern 
woman  as  a  daughter,  as  a  wife,  and  as  a 
mother. 

Qualifications  for  Ministerial  Power  is  the 
theme  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cutbbert  Hall,  D.D.,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  to  be  issued 
immediately  by  the  Hartford  Seminary  Press. 

Napoleon  has  proved  a  great  success  in  an 
American  magazine  ere  now :  in  1851  Harper’s 
began  the  serial  publication  of  John  S.  C. 
Abbott’s  “History  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,” 
which  lasted  three  years  and  was  widely  read. 

“The  Life  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Prof.  £. 
A.  Freeman”  will  soon  be  published.  The 
book,  we  are  told,  will  contain  much  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  Mr.  Freeman’s  career  and 
methods  of  work,  gleaned  from  diaries* and 
other  private  papers. 

The  American  Authors’  Guild  will  give  an 
Authors’  Easter  Reading  on  the  evening  of 
April  20,  at  Carnegie  Hall,  in  aid  of  its  Be¬ 
nevolent  Fund  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
orphans. 

D.  Appleton  and  Comrany  have  in  prepara¬ 
tion  “Louis  Agassiz:  His  Life,  Letters  and 
Works,”  by  Jules  Marcou,  the  last  surviving 
naturalist'  who  accompanied  Agassiz  to  this 
country. 

The  Eleventh  edition  of  Kidd’s  Social  Evo¬ 
lution,  published  by  Macmillan  and  Company, 
in  paper  covers  at  25  cents,  will  be  a  really 
cheap  edition  for  the  general  public.  This 
edition  contains  the  author’s  latest  revisions 
and  an  entirely  new  preface  not  to  be  found 
in  any  pirated  edition. 

Messrs.  Merrill  and  Baker  announce  an  illus¬ 
trated  cabinet  edition  of  George  Eliot’s  Works 
and  Life,  in  twenty-four  volumes,  to  appear 
every  fortnight  through  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  Among  the  artists  of  the  125  etchings 
and  photo- etchings  are  Church,  Dielman,  Car¬ 
penter,  Copeland,  Champney,  and  Garrett. 
The  volumes  are  to  be  sold  in  sets  or  separate 
works  at  $1.50  a  volume.  There  will  be  a 
large  paper  edition  de  luxe  of  two  hundred 
sets,  with  sixty  extra  etchings  and  photo  etch- 
ings,  sold  for  $78  the  set. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Four  American  Universi¬ 
ties. - A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  Yol. 

rV;  J.  B.  Green. - The  Princess  Aline;  Richard 

Harding  Davis. - The  Parables  by  the  Lake;  W. 

H.  Thomson. - Elements  of  Inductive  Logic;  Noah 

K.  Davis. - The  Idiot;  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  “Out  of  the 
East;”  Lafcadio  Hearn. - As  Others  Saw  Him. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son:  Studies  in  Theoli^; 
James  Denny.  • 

Kindergarten  Literature  Company,  Chicago:  ’The 
Kindergarten  Sunday-school;  Frederica  Beard. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  Topical  Outlines 
of  Bible  Themes;  G.  S.  Bowes. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  The  Story  of  the  ] 
Stars;  George  F.  Chambers. 

Weiner  Company,  Chicago:  The  Military  Career 
at  Napoleon  the  Great;  Montgomery  B.  Gibbs. 

Open  Court  Publishing  Company:  Thoughts  on 
Religion;  George  James  Romanes. 

Hope  Publishing  Company:  Christian  Endeavor 
Echoes;  Elisha  A.  Hoffman. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  March:  Arena;  Writer;  Biblia;  Little  Men 
and  Women;  Pansy;  Babyland;  Nineteenth  Cen 
tury;  Political  Science  Quarterly;  Thinker;  Phre¬ 
nological  Journal; 

For  April:  Magazine  of  Art;  Quiver. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  READ! 

A  LIST  OF  GOOD  MISSIONARY  BOOKS. 

By  Bev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D.D. 

Biography  brings  the  living  missionary  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  midst  of  his  toil.  We  are 
brought  into  sympathetic  touch  with  his  life, 
we  see  hie  environment,  know  something  of 
his  difficulties,  share  his  successes,  and  enter 
into  his  feelings.  The  country  where  he  lives 
and  works  becomes  real  to  us,  the  people  seem 
to  us  like  human  beings.  We  become  familiar 
with  their  ideas  and  customs.  A  strange  land 
ceases  to  be  strange  to  us.  A  far-away  work 
seems  near.  Among  missionary  biographies 
none  can  surpass  in  interest  the  Life  of  John 
G.  Paton,  Missionary  to  the  New  Hebrides. 
Then  there  is  the  life  of  another  noble  Scotch¬ 
man,  David  Livingstone.  What  shall  we  say 
also  of  Carey,  Martyn,  Judson,  Moffat,  Duff, 
Patteson,  Morrison,  Hannington,  Gilmour, 
Keith,  Falconer,  Williams,  Perkins,  Grant, 
McKenzie,  and  Alexander  Mackay  of  Uganda. 

There  is  a  series  of  Missionary  Annals  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Woman’s  Presbyterian  Board  of 
the  Northwest,  48  McCormick  Block,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  a  series  of  Missionary  Heroes,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Woman’s  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  There  is  also  a 
series  of  Popular  Missionary  Biographies,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Revell  Company. 

Historical  Sketches  of  our  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sions  may  be  bad  separately  or  in  one  volume 
from  the  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  1,334  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Outline  Mis¬ 
sionary  Series  are  little  paper- covered  manuals 
upon  different  fields,  very  handy  and  useful, 
Revell  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Outline  Missionary  Series,  by  Dr.  Gracey, 
comprise  as  yet  “Open  Doors,”  “China,”  and 
“India.”  Same  publisher. 

The  Church  Missionary  Atlas  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation  besides  its  valuable  maps.  The  En¬ 
cyclopedia  of  Missions  is  a  grand  compendium 
of  missionary  history  and  facts.  Oriental  Re¬ 
ligions  and  Christianity  is  a  valuable  and  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  missions  as  related  to  com¬ 
parative  religion,  by  Dr.  F.  F.  Ellinwood. 

The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World  covers 
the  whole  broad  field  of  missions.  The  Church 
at  Home  and  Abroad  has  a  section  devoted  to 
the  Foreign  Missions  of  our  Church.  The 
Evangelization  of  the  World,  by  Broomball,  is 
stirring  and  comprehensive. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  all  the  books  or 
name  the  writers.  Missionary  literature  is 
extending  rapidly  in  volume  and  variety.  If 
special  information  is  desired  with  reference 
to  the  literature  of  any  field,  or  upon  any 
definite  aspect  of  missions,  address  Mr.  W. 
Henry  Grant,  53  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

HOW  HE  RAISED  THE  MONEY  FOR  GENERAL 
GRANT’S  TOMB. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland  writes  to  the  Examiner: 
General  Porter  said  to  me,  “Do  you  remember 
when  we  last  met?”  and  reminded  me  that  it 
was  on  Tybee  Island,  when  we  were  preparing 
for  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  General  Thomas  W.  Sher¬ 
man,  and  I  was  chaplain  of  the  Seventh 
Connecticut.  I  was  deeply  interested  in  what 
he  said  about  many  of  our  comrades  of 
that  day,  living  and  dead,  and  in  bis  cemi- 
niscenoes  of  General  Grant,  and  not  least  in  | 
what  he  said,  in  response  to  my  expressions 
of  congratulation  upon  his  wonderful  success 
in  raising  the  $400,000  needed  to  complete  the 
tomb  and  monument  of  General  Grant,  the 
unfinished  condition  of  which  had  long  been 
a  disgrace  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  said.  “It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  people  are 
crowding  around,  try^ing  to  force  their  money 
into  your  hands.  The  money  is  there,  but 
you  have  got  to  go  for  it.  I  found  there  were 


128  trades  in  New  York,  represented  each  by 
its  separate  board.  I  worked  through  these 
boards,  and  went  from  one  board  to  another, 
organizing  committees  in  each  one,  in  all 
more  than  3,000  committees.  Then  1  instructed 
the  committees  in  regard  to  getting  moneys 
I  said  to  them,  ‘If  you  write  to  a  man,  you 
will  not  get  anything.  If  you  go  alone  to  a 
man,  you  will  get  something.  If  you  take 
another  person  with  you,  you  will  get 
more.  If  you  take  three  with  you,  you  will 
get  all  you  ask  for.’  In  the  end,  out  of  more 
than  $400,000  subscribed,  there  was  only  $400 
that  was  not  good.”  In  a  word,  organization, 
system,  tact,  perseverance ;  these,  on  the 
human  side,  are  the  elements  of  raising  money. 
The  monument,  which  is  also  a  tomb,  will 
have  some  of  the  elements  of  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon,  and  it  will  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage,  unsurpassed  by  any  similar  structure  in 
the  country,  of  being  visible  over  a  widely 
extended  territory.  Not  only  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  who  pass  up  and  down 
the  North  River,  but  every  vessel  that  comes 
into  the  harbor,  will  see  the  monument  from 
afar.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  sentiment, 
but  a  matter  of  national  moment,  that  the 
burial  place  and  monument  of  a  great  man 
should  be  so  situated  as  to  make  its  appeal  to 
patriotism  widely  felt.  The  monument  and 
sepulchre  of  Lincoln  is  seen  only  by  the  few 
dozens  of  people  who  go  out  of  their  way  to 
reach  Springfield ;  but  the  tomb  of  Grant  is 
already  visited  frequently  by  10,000  in  a  day, 
and  on  holidays  by  50,000. 

The  fame  of  Grant  will  grow  with  advanc¬ 
ing  years,  and  he  will  descend  in  history  side 
by  side  with  Lincoln.  General  Sherman  once 
said  to  General  Porter:  “I  can  plan  a  cam¬ 
paign  better  than  Grant,  but  when  it  came  to 
carrying  it  out,  he  stood  alone.  ” 


GERMAN  OFFICERS  UNDER  THE  FIRE  OF 
CRITICISM. 

The  German  officer  knows  that  aside  from 
his  professional  knowledge  as  tested  by  paper 
examinations,  his  promotion  and  general  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  officer  will  be  largely  modified  by 
the  work  which  be  does  during  the  autumn 
manoeuvres.  He  may  know  his  theoretical 
strategy  by  heart,  but  if  he  plants  bis  battery 
too  far  one  way  or  the  other,  if  he  neglects  to 
seize  the  right  position,  if  he  leads  his  cavalry 
into  a  swamp,  if  be  brings  bis  men  under  a 
fire  where  they  may  presumably  expect  anni¬ 
hilation,  if  he  does  a  hundred  things  which 
in  real  war  may  be  fatal,  and  against  which 
no  text-books  can  protect  him,  he  is  immedi¬ 
ately  the  object  of  severe  criticism  by  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  field  is  studded 
with  experienced  officers  who  act  solely  as 
umpires,  riding  from  one  detachment  to  the 
other,  and  making  minute  notes  of  everything 
which  they  see.  The  great  war  game  is 
played  under  certain  rules  which  military  ex 
perience  has,  shown  to  be  well  devised,  based 
upon  experience  in  actual  war,  and  when 
these  rules  are  violated  the  officer  may  expect 
to  suffer  in  cons^uence. 

The  troops  taking  part  in  these  manoeuvres 
have  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  country 
over  which  they  are  to  operate,  and  therefore 
their  officers  have  to  become  as  practised  in 
the  use  of  a  map  and  compass  as  a  sailor  at 
sea.  They  are  told  that  between  two  points 
several  hundred  miles  apart  a  battle  may  be 
reasonably  expected — much  as  though  a  col¬ 
umn  of  our  troops  were  ordered  to  march 
from  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  on  a  certain 
day,  having  only  the  information  that  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  the  latter  place  resistance 
might  be  expected  from  a  certain  force. 
During  the  grand  manoeuvres  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  commander- in  chief,  after  the  day’s 
work  is  concluded,  to  sound  the  bugle  call 
that  assembles  all  the  officers  about  him— at 
least  as  many  as  can  come ;  he  then  delivers 
what  is  called  the  critique,  a  general  critical 
summary  of  the  day’s  work.  The  present 
emperor  is  particularly  noted  for  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  he  conducts  his  cri¬ 
tiques;  bis  memory  is  extraordinary,  his 
knowledge  of  soldiers’  detail  work  equally  so, 
and  he  has  besides  the  physical  energy  that 
enables  him  to  overlook  nearly  every  part  of 
the  great  battlefield.  This  is  an  advantage 
which  makes  bis  critical  discussions  much 
more  dreaded  even  than  those  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  who  in  his  latter  years  was  naturally 
unable  to  attend  manoeuvres  more  than  in  a 
somewhat  perfunctory  manner.— larder- Land 
of  Czar  and  Kaiser,  by  Poultney  Bigelow. 
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WAKE  US  TO  lilFE  TO-DAY! 

AN  BA8TKU  HTIIN. 

The  Lord  of  life  comes  forth  to-day 
All  glorlooB  in  His  might. 

The  shades  of  darkness  flee  away 
Before  His  rising  light. 

The  bars  and  bolts  are  thrust  aside. 

The  prisoner  bursts  the  chain; 

The  doors  of  death  are  opened  wide. 

The  tomb  is  sealed  in  vain. 

An  angel  bright  sits  on  the  stone 
That  stopped  the  Baviour's  way. 

**  Christ  is  not  here,”  he  cries ;  ‘  He’s  gone  I 
The  Loid  is  risen  to-day.” 

O  angel  of  the  living  Lord, 

Thy  message  make  ns  heed: 

Wake  us  with  that  life-giving  word, 

“  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed.” 

Call  back  our  thoughts  from  Joseph's  tomb. 
Where  our  dead  Lord  once  lay. 

Call  us  away  from  death  and  gloom; 

Wake  us  to  life  to^lay. 

Victor,  N.  Y.  C.  N.  F, 

DINNA  CHIDE  THE  IHITHER. 

Ah  I  dinna  chide  the  mither; 

Ye  may  na  hae  her  lang. 

Her  voice  abnne  your  baby  rest, 

Sae  softly  crooned  the  song. 

She  thocht  ye  ne'er  a  burden, 

8he  greeted  ye  In  joy. 

An’  heart  an’  hand  m  rasin  ye 
Foun’  still  their  dear  employ. 

Her  ban’  has  lost  its  cnnnin’. 

It’s  tremblin’  now  and  slow; 

But  her  heart  is  leal  and  lovin’ 

As  it  was  long  ago  I 
An’  though  her  strength  may  wither. 

An’  faint  her  pulses  boat, 

Kane  will  be  like  the  mither. 

So  steadfast,  true  and  sweet  I 

Ye  maun  revere  the  mither. 

Feeble  an’  auld  an’  gray; 

The  shinin’  ones  are  helpin’  her 
Adoon  her  evenin’  way  I 
Her  bairns  wha  wait  her  yonder. 

Her  gnde  mon  gone  before; 

She  wearies-  can  you  wonder?— 

To  win  to  that  braw  shore. 

Ah  1  dinna  chide  the  mither  1 
O  lips,  be  slow  to  say 
A  word  to  vex  the  gentle  heart 
Wha  watched  her  childhood’s  day; 

Ay’rin  to  keep  the  tender  voice 
Wha  crooned  the  cradle  song; 

An*  dinna  chide  the  mither,  sin’ 

Ye  may  no  hae  her  lang  1 

— Mar&aret  E.  Sangster. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

^  CHURCH  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

When  Dr.  David  D.  Breed  returned  from  his 
summer  vacation  last  fall,  his  congregation 
began  to  settle  down  to  the  confidence  that 
he  was  to  remain  with  them,  but  this  was 
suddenly  broken  by  his  resignation  and  de¬ 
parture  for  Pittsburg.  Lamentations  were  on 
all  sides,  and  it  was  even  predicted  by  some 
that  the  church  would  not  survive  the  crisis. 
Dr.  Breed  gave  no  encouragement  to  such 
views,  and  spoke  of  his  resignation  as  associ¬ 
ated  in  bis  own  mind  with  the  maturity  of 
the  organization  which  he  had  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  cared  for  so  zealously  for  nine 
years.  Careful  search  by  a  ** pastoral  commit¬ 
tee”  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Plumer  Bryan,  D.D. ,  of  the  Second  Church 
of  Cincinnati  for  pastor,  and  he,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call,  has  recently  begun  bis  duties, 
and  last  Sabbath  was  installed.  The  Fullerton 
and  Belden-avenue  churches  closed  their  doors 
that  evening,  and  a  great  congregation  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  gale  that  was  sweeping  the 
streets  outside.  Professor  Craig  presided  as 
Moderator,  Professor  Marquis  preached  the 
sermon,  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Scott  propounded  the 
constitutional  questions,  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Her¬ 
ring  of  the  Hyde  Park  Church  gave  the  charge 
to  the  pastor,  and  Dr.  Hall  of  the  Fourth 
Church  gave  the  charge  to  the  people^  At 


the  appropriate  point  in  the  services  the  pas¬ 
tor  was  solemnly  brought  forward  at  the  head 
of  a  procession  of  the  church  officials.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  evening  a  largely  attended  reception 
was  given  the  new  pastor  in  the  church  par¬ 
lors,  where  The  Evangelist’s  correspondent 
found  a  most  happy  and  enthusiastic  company 
among  whom  the  promise  for  the  future  of 
this  important  and  strong  church  was  the 
brightest. 

BIS  BOP  FALLOWS’  SALOON. 

However  it  may  sound,  that  is  what  they 
are  calling  it,  and  that  is  what  it  is,  although 
the  Bishop  drops  one  of  the  “o’s”  from  the 
word  and  dignifies  it  with  the  name,  “The 
Home  Salon.”  This  institution,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  section,  at  156  Wash¬ 
ington  Street,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  good 
Bishop’s  intense  desire  to  reach  the  masses, 
and  to  substitute  something  for  the  saloon 
as  an  evil.  On  the  theory  that  men  will  re¬ 
sort  somewhere  and  that  when  they  resort 
they  will  have  something  to  drink,  he  has 
opened  what  has  every  appearance  of  being 
a  genuine  saloon,  with  the  customary  bar,  the 
white-aproned  bar-tenders,  the  foot-rail,  and 
a  variety  of  drinks,  every  one  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  intended  to  be  non-intoxicating.  A 
question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  a  certain 
beer  is  alcoholic.  The  government  officials 
have  been  looking  after  this,  and  have  sent 
away  samples  for  analysis,  and  if  this  reveals 
it  to  be  of  an  alcoholic  character,  they  will 
levy  the  usual  tax  on  Bishop  Fallows,  which 
he  will  pay,  and  thereupon  withdraw  the  beer 
from  sale.  The  Inter-Ocean  puts  it  well  when 
it  says  that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
saloon,  or  salon,  will  win  over  the  habitues  of 
reprehensible  resorts,  or  whether  it  will  sim¬ 
ply  become  a  new  resort  for  white  necktied 
clergymen  and  others  who  have  not  felt  the 
need  of  such  a  resort  hitherto.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  doing  a  good  work ;  in  the  latter  it 
is  a  failure,  if  not  worse,  for  it  will  teach 
saloon-going  habits  which  can  only  be  grati¬ 
fied  elsewhere  in  the  -  every-day,  low-down 
saloon.  Bishop  Fallows  is  of  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  communion,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  and  President  of  the  People’s  Insti¬ 
tute. 

IN  PRESBYTERY. 

Beside  the  six  regular  meetings  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  there  are  many  adjourned  and  special 
meetings.  Since  my  last  report  two  ad¬ 
journed  meetings  have  been  held.  At  the 
first,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Bradford  of  the  En¬ 
deavor  Church  was  released  from  bis  charge 
and  given  a  call  to  the  church  at  Braidwood, 
in  which  important  mining  field  be  will  soon 
be  installed.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
the  installation  of  Dr.  Bryan,  carried  out  as 
reported  above.  March  17th  was  appointed  as 
the  day  for  the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  re¬ 
lation  existing  between  Dr.  Carlos  Martyn 
and  the  Sixth  Church,  the  salary  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  May  Ist.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Martyn’s  successor  is  chosen,  both  pastor 
and  people  felt  the  importance  of  his  begin¬ 
ning  work  promptly.  Dr.  Martyn,  too,  is  busy 
in  his  work  of  municipal  reform,  having  re¬ 
sumed  his  Monday  lectureship  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building.  Presbytery  gave  to  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Home  Missions  authority  to  incor¬ 
porate  under  the  laws  of  Illinois.  The  Rev. 
Frederick  Campbell,  for  the  Committee  on 
New  Blank  for  Narrative,  presented  a  new 
form  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  printed 
for  use  this  year.  The  Rev.  Harvey  Milton 
Shields  accepted  a  call  to  the  Moreland  Church, 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installa¬ 
tion  March  lOtb,  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Williams  to 
preside.  Dr.  Wallace  to  preach,  and  the  charges 
to  be  given  by  Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Jenkinson. 

At  the  other  adjourned  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery  the  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  discuss¬ 


ing  the  question  whether,  under  the  new 
plan,  whereby,  beginning  with  the  new  eccle¬ 
siastical  year,  the  Home  Mission  Committee 
of  Presbytery  is  to  administer  all  the  details, 
of  Home  Mission  work  within  our  bounds, 
the  churches  should  be  asked  to  band  over 
their  March  collections  directly  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rather  than  to  the  Board  in  New  York. 
It  was  finally  agreed  to.  The  Committee  was 
also  authorized  to  raise  |6,000  as  a  special 
offering  from  churches  or  individuals  with 
which  to  tide  over  the  work  until  the  more 
generous  offeiings  begin  to  come  in  beyond 
the  so-called  “dry  season.”  The  Presbytery 
dismissed  the  Rev.  Paul  D.  Bergen  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Chefoo.  Pilgrims  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  at  Portland  will  remember  Mr.  Bergen  as 
having  been  in  their  company  and  found 
available  to  translate  the  inscription  at  a 
Chinaman’s  grave  at  a  lonely  spot  near  the 
Northern  Pacific  tracks,  where  the  train  was 
temporarily  stopped.  He  has  been  laboring 
for  some  time  within  this  Presbytery.  The 
Rev.  T.  S.  Anderson  was  dismissed  from  the 
Wilmington  church,  where  he  has  done  com¬ 
mendable  work,  and  is  ready  to  perform  good 
service  for  .  some  other  church.  Excellent 
words  were  spoken  for  him  by  neighboring 
pastors. 

“  MISCELLANEOUS.” 

The  Saturday  notices  of  Sunday  services  are 
always  full  of  interest,  and  those  grouped  to¬ 
gether  under  the  head  of  “Miscellaneous”  are 
suggestive  of  that  freedom  of  the  mind  so 
highly  prized  in  these  days  and  yet  which  often 
leads  to  strange  vagaries.  Independent  church¬ 
es  come  under  this  head,  such  as  Armour  Mis¬ 
sion,  Dr.  Hillis’  Central  Church,  Dr.  Thomas* 
services  in  McYiq^er’s  Theatre,  etc.  Then 
here  we  find  a  Dunkard  Church,  a  Catholic 
Apostolic  Church,  with  observance  of  the 
“Eucharist,”  the  Jewish  Sinai  Congregation, 
Christian  Science  services  in  The  Auditorium, 
the  Church  of  the  Multitude,  meeting  in  a 
West  Madison  Street  hall.  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  with  Ruth  B.  Ewing, 
C.S.D.,  as  pastor.  Friends’  Meeting,  Rabbi 
Stolz’s  lecture,  Swedenborgian  services  in 
New  Cburch  Hall,  the  Society  of  Ethical  Cul¬ 
ture,  listening  regularly  to  M.  M.  Mangasarian 
in  the  Grand  Opera  House,  and  the  Salvation 
Army.  It  is  also  announced  that  a  Dr.  Ran¬ 
dall  will  lecture  before  the  Secular  Union, 
that  the  Independent  Liberal  Church  will 
listen  to  a  Unitarian  minister,  that  Professor 
Chaney  will  lecture  in  the  College  of  Astrol¬ 
ogy,  and  that  Anna  W.  Mills  will  speak  in  a 
room  at  the  Masonic  Temple  to  the  Truth 
Students’  Congregation.  Amid  such  a  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  cults  even  a  Bostonian  ought  to  feel 
very  much  at  home. 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

This  organization  reports  that  in  its  North¬ 
western  District  there  are  1,764,187  children 
of  school  age  who  do  not  attend  Sabbath- 
school.  During  the  eleven  months  ending 
with  February  1st  the  missionaries  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  have  organized  522  new  Sunday  schools, 
with  1,796  teachers  and  12,805  scholars;  869 
schools  were  reorganized,  with  1,889  teachers 
and  18,598  scholars.  Aid  was  given  in  other 
and  old  schools  in  4,079  cases,  where  18,104 
teachers  are  giving  instruction  to  206,769 
scholars.  10,110  addresses  were  delivered, 
4,406  Bibles  and  Testaments  distributed,  10,- 
160  visits  made  to  families,  f4,500  worth  of  re¬ 
ligious  literature  circulated,  and  806,459  miles 
traveled,  which  is  as  far  as  to  the  moon  and 
a  quarter  of  the  way  back.  Mr.  Moody  says : 
“lam  fully  prepared  to  commend  the  Society 
as  the  most  efficient  and  economical  agency 
in  the  field  for  evangelizing  the  destitute 
rural  settlements  of  our  country.  ” 

Fbbdkbick  Canpbell. 

Chicaoo,  March  7, 1M6. 
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ST.  CLOUD  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  William  F. 
Whitaker  to  accept  the  call  to  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  marks  an 
interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the  St. 
Cloud  Church. 

Those  who  visit  the  several  communities 
about  Orange,  New  Jersey,  or  who  have  passed 
by  the  great  lines  of  railroad  across  that  State 
are  familiar  with  the  long,  even  ridge  of  the 
Orange  Mountains  on  the  western  horizon. 
These  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Watchung 
Mountains,  about  a  mile  apart,  stretch  for 
more  than  thirty  miles  north  and  south,  and 
by  their  length  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
mountains,  though  their  extreme  height  is 
only  a  little  over  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea  level. 

Three  main  wagon  roads  lead  across  these 
mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Passaic  on  the 
west,  and  along  these  roads  on  the  mountain  sides 
or  in  the  lovely  valley  between,  nestle  many 
ancient  farm-houses,  some  dating  back  to  the 
settlement  of  the  region,  and  still  in  the  bands 
of  descendants  of  the  original  owners.  Others 
are  more  modern,  simple  in  character,  the 
homes  of  farmers  and  dairymen,  many  of  them 
Germans,  who  find  a  market  for  their  produce 
in  the  populous  region  east  of  the  mountains, 
or  in  Newark. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  the  community  of  St. 
Cloud  grew  on  the  top  of  the  first  mountain,  on 
the  road  from  Orange  to  Northfield.  It  included 
a  few  residences  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain 
overlooking  Orange,  and  beyond  these,  on  a 
plateau  sloping  to  the  west,  a  considerable 
number  of  comfortable  homes,  whose  occu¬ 
pants  had  been  attracted  b^  the  elevated  and 
healthful  character  of  the  region. 

Various  ecclesiastical  efforts  were  made,  but 
nothing  of  a  permanent  character  until  1877, 
when  through  the  infiuence  of  the  Rev. 
William  Adams,  D.  D. ,  of  the  Madison  Square 
Church,  New  York,  who  with  many  of  his 
friends  had  their  homes  for  a  part  of  the  year 
on  the  mountains,  the  St.  Cloud  Presbyterian 
church  was  organized.  General  George  B. 
McClellan  was  one  of  the  first  elders,  and  a 
devoted  friend  of  the  church  until  his  death 
in  1885. 

The  denominational  attachments  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  various.  The  nucleus  of  the 
church  membership  was  from  the  Old  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Orange,  but  members 
of  different  churches  and  various  denomina¬ 
tions  were  heartily  interested  in  it  from  the 
beginning.  Here  were  the  city  people  for  a 
part  of  the  year,  a  native  and  resident  popula¬ 
tion,  plain  and  faithful,  with  a  considerable 
number  of  the  very  poor. 

To  this  field  Mr.  Whitaker  came  seventeen 
years  ago,  a  young  man  only  a  year  out  of  the 
theological  school,  but  animated  by  conse¬ 
crated  zeal  and  practical  wisdom.  Soon  every 
home  within  reach  of  the  church  found  in 
him  their  most  helpful  friend  and  wise  helper. 
All  classes  in  the  community  working  faith¬ 
fully  together,  the  church  became  the  centre 
of  good  infiuences  for  all  that  country  side, 
and  while  in  every  way  the  church  was  faith¬ 
ful  in  all  its  denominational  attachments  and 
contributions,  yet  Mr.  Whitaker’s  infiuence 
was  such  that  members  of  many  denomina¬ 
tions  were  made  at  home  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  practical  work  of  the  church.  At 
a  communion  service  representatives  of  eight 
denominations  have  been  present.  The  in¬ 
terest  of  the  whole  community  was  stimulated 
in  various  lines  of  missionary  and  philanthropic 
work.  One  of  particular  interest  was  that  for 
the  Flower  Mission  in  New  York.  The  coun¬ 
try  around  abounds  in  a  great  variety  of  wild 
fiowers,  and  the  people  have  been  led  to  gather 
them  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  bring  them  to 


the  church  as  they  came  to  evening  service, 
they  being  kept  fresh  in  the  basement  of  the 
church  by  a  committee,  and  forwarded  early 
Monday  to  the  city.  An  average  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand  bouquets  have  been  sent  each  season  to 
the  city  for  distribution  in  the  hospitals  and 
to  the  sick  in  tenement-houses. 

Through  an  active  and  interesting  Sunday- 
school  into  which  all  the  children  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  have  been  gathered,  the  influences  of  the 
church  have  extended  into  many  homes  not 
otherwise  reached,  and  with  the  Mission  Band 
among  the  young  girls,  and  Young  People’s 
Society,  a  large  number  have  been  trained  in 
the  best  purposes  of  life. 

At  the  organization  of  the  church  a  beauti¬ 
ful  stone  edifice  was  erected,  seating  about 
200.  To  this  was  afterwards  added  a  chapel 
given  by  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Crosby  Brown 
as  a  memorial  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Adams.  Until 
four  years  ago  there  was  no  parsonage.  Mr. 
Whitaker  being  unmarried,  made  bis  home 
with  one  of  the  families  near  the  church.  In 
1890  a  comfortable  house  opposite  the  church 
was  purchased,  and  immediately,  through  the 
energy  of  a  committee  headed  by  Mrs.  John 
Crosby  Brown,  it  was  furnished  for  Mr  Whita¬ 
ker’s  occupancy.  He  has  made  “Twin-Cherry” 
Parsonage  a  most  delightful  meeting  place 
for  the  whole  parish. 

Being  an  extensive  traveler  as  opportunity 
offered,  Mr.  Whitaker  has  brought  to  this  quiet 
rural  community  the  results  of  his  careful  ob¬ 
servation,  a  wealth  of  interesting  information, 
incident,  and  description  which  has  been 
highly  valued. 

Those  who  have  been  familiar  with  this 
church  from  the  beginning  feel  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Whitaker  for  all  that  is  best  in  the 
past,  as  well  as  the  present  excellent  condition 
of  the  church.  This  quiet  sphere  of  labor  held 
him  longer  than  any  had  dared  to  hope,  and 
he  is  followed  to  a  larger  field  with  the  affec¬ 
tion  and  interest  of  a  very  large  circle  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  Morris  and 
Orange. 

A  STATISTICAI.  INQUIRY. 

Will  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  New 
York  give  outsiders  some  information?  I  see 
the  following'statement : 

“According  to  the  latest  Catholic  Directory 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  which  com¬ 
prises  the  counties  of  New  York,  Westchester, 
Putnam,  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Orange, 
Rockland,  Richmond,  and  the  Bahama  Islands, 
contains  800,000  Catholics.  This  Archdiocese 
now  has  600  priests,  as  against  555  last  year ; 
219  churches,  as  against  212  ;  113  stations  and 
chapels,  as  against  110;  163  parochial  schools, 
with  an  attendance  of  41,057,  as  against  163, 
with  an  attendance  of  40,149.  ” 

Now  the  Census  of  1890  gives  the  whole 
population  of  the  city  and  the  other  counties 
covered  by  the  Archdiocese  as  2,057,608 — the 
city  having  1,515,301  of  that  number.  Put 
the  whole  number  last  year,  adding  the 
growth  of  four  years  since  1890,  as  2,200,000. 
The  Papal  claim  is  that  more  than  one-third 
of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics?  Is  that 
so?  In  the  territory  embraced  in  those  coun 
ties  is  nearly  every  other  person  a  Roman 
Catholic? 

There  are  219  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
The  800,000  would  give  an  average  of  nearly 
3,700  to  a  congregation.  Are  the  churches 
that  large?  I  know  some  are  very  large,  but 
how  many  are  4,000  and  above? 

Add  the  little  stations  and  chapels  to  the 
churches,  and  the  number  is  332.  Suppose 
they  all  have  separate  congregations,  the  800,- 
000  divided  among  them  would  .give  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2,400.  Is  that  likely? 

My  impression  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
“brag”  in  these  Catholic  figures.  The  round 
number  of  800, 000  shows  it  is  an  estimate.  Am 
I  right  in  doubting  its  reliability? 

Philadelphia. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHURCH  UNITY. 

By  Bev.  Ohaxlea  Townsend. 

As  viewed  by  a  Presbyterian  pastor  in  addressing 

the  Ohio  Branch  of  the  Church  Unity  Society. 

[We  here  give  the  concluding  portion  of  this  able 
paper.  Mr.  Townsend  having  explained  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  preparation,  briefly  set  forth  the  ideals 
that  church  unity  and  church  union  stand  for.  In 
doing  this  he  disavowed  any  faith  in  “a  scheme  of 
unity  that  would  measure  itself  by  anything  else  or 
less  than  the  vital  oneness  of  the  source  of  life  and 
the  identity  of  that  life  as  seen  in  the  fruits  of  spirit¬ 
ual  character.  ’  ’  Referring  next  to  the  need  and  mode 
of  its  expression,  he  continued ;] 

In  the  four  articles  as  proposed  by  you  at 
Chicago,  and  amended  by  the  Lambeth  Con¬ 
ference.  there  is  breathed  a  spirit  and  a  wis¬ 
dom,  a  simple  wisdom  of  simplicity  that  can¬ 
not  fail  in  its  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  Chris¬ 
tendom. 

It  has  been  well  shown*  that  if  disrupted 
Protestantism  were  in  search  of  a  platform 
which  could  well  express  our  mutual  agree¬ 
ments  over  against  our  mutual  disagreements, 
that  no  better  expression  could  be  found  than 
in  these  four  Lambeth  articles.  Glance  at 
them  for  a  moment  - 

Article  first  says:  “The  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  as  containing  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation  and  as  being  the 
rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  faith.”  Presby¬ 
terianism  can  say  “  Amen”  to  that. 

Article  second  says :  “The  Apostles  Creed  as 
the  baptismal  symbol,  and  the  Nicene  Creed 
as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian 
faith.”  Presbyterianism  need  not  seriously 
demur  at  that. 

Article  third  says:  “The  two  sacraments  or¬ 
dained  by  Christ  himself.  Baptism  and  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord,  ministered  with  unfailing 
use  of  Christ’s  words  of  institution  and  of  the 
elements  ordained  by  Him.”  Surely  our  own 
view  in  this  could  not  be  better  expressed. 

It  is  only  when  we  reach  the  fourth  Article 
that  we  would  begin  the  erection  of  our  in¬ 
terrogation  marks. 

The  fourth  Article  says:  “The  Historic  Epis¬ 
copate,  locally  adapted  in  the  methods  of  its 
administration  to  the  varying  needs  of  the 
nations  and  peoples  called  of  God  into  the 
unity  of  His  Church.” 

But  before  we  have  erected  our  interroga¬ 
tion  marks,  our  exclamatiou  points  have 
already  gone  up!  For  you  have  said  nothing 
about  the  prayer-book,  nothing  about  the 
articles  of  religion,  nothing  about  the  details 
of  ordination  1  Even  the  Catholic-minded  are 
sometimes  surprised  at  Catholicity.  And  as 
I  suppose  we  must  take  for  granted  the  re¬ 
mark  of  one  of  our  own  writers.  Dr.  Shields, 
that  the  Historic  Episcopate  would  remain 
even  if  the  “  Protestant  Episcopal  Church”  did 
not  exist,  and  that  your  Church  has  no  “ex¬ 
clusive  property”  in  an  episcopate  that  is  shared 
in  a  de  facto  way  by  three  fourths,  it  not  four- 
fifths  of  Christendom,  it  does  not  seem,  after 
all,  as  though,  in  even  considering  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  opened  ourselves  to  the  old  charge  of 
“aping  the  Episcopalians.” 

I  believe  that  by  your  own  action  you  have 
given  the  lie  for  all  time  to  the  more  or  less 
prevalent  notion  that  your  Church  “is  a  social 
caste  in  little  sympathy  with  surrounding 
Christianity.”  Surely  the  Lambeth  articles 
breathe  an  entirely  different  spirit. 

The  thing  you  propose  to  us  in  its  final 
analysis  and  simply  stated,  is  the  ordination  by 
bishop,  of  our  clergy,  in  place  of  our  ordina¬ 
tion  by  Presbytery ;  and  you  propose  this  to 
other  bodies  kindred  to  our  own.  It  is  at 
least  an  audacious  proposal,  for  by  it  you  take 

*  “  For  this  correspondence  see  “  Minutes  of  Gieneral 
Assembly  ”  for  year  1804. 
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what  baa  been  ever  a  matter  of  contention, 
and  make  of  it  a  peace  measure.  You  propose 
this  with  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the 
yalidity  of  our  past  ordinations. 

I  will  say  this  much :  that  if  the  first  three 
articles  of  your  platform  were  amply  under¬ 
stood  in  scope  and  spirit  by  the  dissenting 
ministry  at  largo,  that  the  fourth  article  of 
the  Lambeth  schedule  would  not  seem  at  first 
blush  to  be  so  revolutionary. 

If  it  were  understood  what  you  were  will¬ 
ing  to  set  aside,  there  would  be  a  shrinkage 
in  dimension  in  the  thing  you  ask ;  a  thing 
which  seems  based  on  polity  rather  than  the¬ 
ology  ;  a  thing  which  seems  undeniably  to 
have  been  primitive,  yes,  and  historic,  even 
though  the  history  of  it  is  stained  with  blood 
and  rank  with  vice;  a  thing  which  “is  com¬ 
prehensive  of  all  forms  of  polity,  schools  of 
doctrine,  and  tolerant  of  all  types  of  church- 
manship.  ”  It  seems  to  make  no  demand  for  a 
doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession,  but  simply 
of  an  ordination  based  upon  the  fact  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  Christian  history,  from 
Episcopal  back  to  Anglican,  from  Anglican  to 
Romanist,  and  from  Romanist  back  to  the 
Fathers. 

It  were  unoandid  to  deny  that  were  this 
made  the  common  ground  of  all,  and  were 
dissentients  willing  to  accept  this  fourth  article 
in  its  obvious  issue  and  in  future  to  present 
their  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  a  diocesan  bishop,  that  there  would 
ensue  an  added  background  of  strength  in 
and  reverence  for  the  sacraments,  the  creeds 
and  the  canon  of  Scripture ;  and  this  has  been 
pointed  out  as  the  highest  desideratum  in 
church  unity. 

But  after  all,  when  one  gets  to  enumerating 
the  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  a  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance  of  the  fourth  Lambeth  article, 
one  simply  falls  into  an  enumeration  of  the 
advantages  which  would  ensue  from  unity,  no 
matter  how  attained.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  would  come  in  some  measure  a  cessa¬ 
tion  in  the  Episcopal  thought,  of  the  great 
distinction  made  between  the  priestly  func¬ 
tion  and  the  teaching  function,  if,  in  other 
words,  we  were  considered  by  you  to  be  more 
priestly  and  you  were  considered  by  your¬ 
selves  more  as  heralds  of  a  message.  By  such 
a  mental  readjustment  the  lips  of  the  wound 
would  be  drawn  more  closely  together,  and 
healing  might  the  quicker  ensue. 

A  further  discussion  of  the  fourth  article 
would  have  to  do  chiefiy  with  methods  and 
means  of  procedure.  It  would  show  how  it 
were  to  be  brought  about,  and  bow,  having 
been  brought  about,  the  future  life  of  the 
Church  were  to  be  regulated.  Enough  has 
been  shown  to  have  demonstrated  at  least  your 
doctrinal  good  will  as  emanating  from  a  doc¬ 
trinal  Church  position  which  is  the  Church 
legacy  of  all  the  ages.  And  you  have  shown 
this  in  full  and  hearty  willingness  to  concede 
our  ministerial  standing.  This  is  important 
to  note,  for  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  point 
often  overlooked  by  my  confreres.  But  there 
are  other  things  to  be  considered  ;  amenities 
are  as  significant  as  historicities ;  manners  as 
eloquent  as  creeds ;  and  the  united  tones  of 
many  little  things  are  as  pregnant  with  proc¬ 
lamation  as  a  stately  article  set  forth  by  As¬ 
sembly  or  Convention.  Thus,  as  testing  and 
proving  the  broad  problem  at  issue,  and  as 
bringing  the  subject  to  some  kind  of  a  focus, 
it  may  be  well  to  ask.  What  is  the  common 
understanding  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  expressions  of  Christianity  7 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  you  all,  that 
there  has  been  recent  and  fraternal  inter¬ 
change  of  views  between  the  bodies,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  commission  on  your  side  and  a 
committee  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  on  our 
art. 


This  especial  interchange  dates,  with  more 
or  less  interruption,  from  the  year  1887  to  the 
present  time.  Many  pertinent  and  no  imper¬ 
tinent  things  have  been  said  by  both  sides. 
The  exchange  of  views  has  been  marked  by 
moderation  and  reciprocal  good  fellowship. 
You  have  said  to  us  words  which  deserve  to 
be  blazoned  in  letters  of  gold.  “First  of  all,” 
you  say,  “let  us  learn  to  understand  and  love 
one  another.  Let  us  promote  every  convenient 
form  of  social  and  godly  intercourse.  Let  us 
impress  upon  Christians  who  differ  from  us 
where  we  Presbyterians  and  Anglicans  are 
agreed  that  we  recognize  great  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  we  are  entirely  united  ;  that 
we  cherish  one  another’s  character  and  repu¬ 
tation  as  fellow-Christians ;  that  we  rejoice  in 
the  points  in  which  there  are  advantages  on 
either  side,  which  are  examples  to  both ;  that 
we  are  striving  together  in  many  ways  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  and  the  glory  of  Christ.  ” 
.  .  .  “Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,”  you 
say.  “are  too  far  apart;  .  .  .  they  dwell  in 
separate  camps,  they  never  confer  together 
about  matters  of  common  interest.  They  do 
not  look  into  each  other’s  eyes,  nur  open 
their  hearts  to  each  other.  ” 

In  the  same  kindly  spirit  we  have  said  some 
things  to  you;  we  have  said  that:  “The  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  holds  and  always  has  held 
firmly  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  genuine 
Historic  Episcopate  as  this  is  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  so  far  as  it  did  not  swerve  from  Apos¬ 
tolic  models  and  directions.  ”  We  have  said 
that  we  are  “in  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
growing  desire  among  the  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tian  churches  for  practical  unity  and  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  throughout  the  earth.” 

But  lest  we  should  be  in  any  way  misunder¬ 
stood  in  the  issue,  we  have  also  further  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  our  position  that  “all  believers 
in  Christ  constitute  one  body,  mystical,  yet 
real,  and  are  destined  to  grow  into  the  fullness 
of  Him  who  filleth  all  in  ail.  That  the  uni¬ 
versal  visible  Church  consists  of  all  those  who 
profess  the  true  religion,  together  with  their 
children.”  And  preeminently,  our  belief  is 
that  “mutual  recognition  and  reciprocity  be¬ 
tween  the  different  bodies  who  profess  the 
true  religion  is  the  first  and  essential  step 
toward  practical  Church  unity.  ”  In  these 
sentiments  there  may  be  lacking  the  emotion¬ 
alism  of  the  Royalist,  but  there  is  the  practi¬ 
cality  of  the  Roundhead.  But  in  all  fairness 
we  must  admit  that  if  any  ghost  was  raised  at 
all.  it  was  raised  by  that  word,  “Reciprocity.” 
For  right  early  in  the  negotiations  we  were 
met  with  the  dictum  that  the  “question  of 
reciprocity  will  probably  be  for  consideration 
in  the  course  of  our  further  negotiations.  ” 

But  this,  to  us.  seemed  a  most  initial  ques- 
ton ;  there  seemed  to  be,  behind  it,  an  un¬ 
spoken  though  not  unreal  questioning  of  our 
standing  as  a  Church,  and  the  validity  of  our 
organization  as  such.  And  I  may  say  that 
had  this  point  of  reciprocity  been  met  at  any 
time  in  any  of  these  eight  years  of  fraternal 
negotiations,  much  more  light  might  per¬ 
vade  the  entire  subject  to-day.  But  where^ 
after  all  these  years,  has  the  matter  been  left? 
Left  at  a  date  as  late  as  April  16,  1894.  The 
last  word  was  your  reminder  to  us  that  your 
General  Convention  meets  only  triennially, 
and  that  no  word  concerning  reciprocity  can 
he  mid  without  instruction  from  that  body. 
Eight  years  of  negotiations,  brethren,  and  no 
word  said  from  you  upon  the  ethical  funda¬ 
mental  of  reciprocity !  But  after  all,  what  do 
we  mean  by  that  term?  What  does  the  term 
itself  imply?  Does  it  mean  mutual  assevera¬ 
tions  of  fraternal  feelings  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship?  Does  it  mean  a  mutual  putting  of  each 
other  in  remembrance  of  the  value  of  prayer? 


Will  it  speak  of  the  value  of  public  gatherings 
of  a  secular  nature  whereat  these  things  may 
be  discussed  ?  Will  it  speak  of  “  concomitant 
love”  and  “separate  camps”  and  “looking  into 
each  other’s  eyes”?  Nay,  brethren,  yon  your¬ 
selves  have  given  the  best  translation  to  the 
term,  and  I  will  quote  your  own  words:  it 
means  “some  practical  expression  of  the  spir¬ 
itual  unity  which  now  exists.”  The  printed 
document  of  this  honored  Society  speaks  of 
“grave  obstacles.”  Among  the  gravest  obsta¬ 
cles  that  can  possibly  exist  is  whenever  and 
wherever  there  is  any  refusal  to  clasp  hands 
in  common,  ordinary,  loving  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  ;  the  gravity  of  this  transcends  any  mere 
divergence  in  dogma ;  by  the  side  of  it  such 
things  as  the  traditions  of  the  fathers  or  the 
inheritances  of  “succession”  shrink  into  small 
dimensions. 

When  I  think  upon  your  words,  “some  prac¬ 
tical  expression  of  the  spiritual  unity  which 
now  exists,”  I  am  led  at  once  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  when  the  day  of  better  things  comes 
to  its  dawning,  its  growing  light  will  find  us, 
not  so  much  engaged  in  sounding  the  links  of 
the  chain  of  Apostolic  succession,  nor  getting 
the  spectroscope  of  this  holy  custom  or  that, 
but  it  will  find  us  actually  and  practically 
engaged  in  the  interchange  of  the  many  little 
acts  of  life,  which  acts  themselves  will  be  the 
evidence  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  unity. 

And  before  proceeding  further,  I  must  crave 
your  forbearance  and  pardon  for  a  personal 
word.  Your  Society  might  easily  have  found 
many  a  man  more  learned  than  myself  and 
better  fitted  by  virtue  of  years  and  erudition 
to  have  presented  this  paper  to  you  to-day. 
But  I  make  you  the  assurance  that  you  could 
not  have  found  one  who  would  do  it  in  higher 
personal  regard  for  the  history  of  your  Church, 
the  comfort  and  beauty  of  its  celebrations, 
or  the  value  of  them  in  solacing  the  heart  and 
mind  and  soul.  At  times  in  my  life  I  have 
been  in  attendance  at  your  services  for  periods 
of  months  together;  I  have  sung  in  your 
choirs,  communed  at  your  altars,  and  assisted 
with  your  brethren  in  the  offices  for  the  dead. 
I  joy  to  count  members  of  your  ministry 
among  my  closest  friends.  It  is  my  delight 
to  worship  as  often  as  I  may  in  your  houses 
of  God.  I  am  an  admirer  of  your  form  of 
liturgy,  and  not  only  because  of  its  beauty, 
but  also  because  of  historic  reasons  of  author¬ 
ship  which  give  Presbyterians  a  sense  of 
ancestral  ownership  in  it;  I  do  not  scruple  to- 
bend  its  lines,  in  a  measure,  to  the  details  of 
my  own  public  services  as  a  pastor.  You  may 
hear  certain  familiar  “collects”  in  the  church 
I  serve,  at  all  stated  Sunday  functions.  In¬ 
deed,  throughout  the  entire  services  at  such 
times  you  would  recognize  more  than  a  faint 
similarity  to  your  own  churchly  ways. 

I  have  ventured  this  personal  word,  not  as 
an  apology  for  the  remainder  of  this  paper, 
but  only  as  a  man  extends  bis  outstretched 
hand  to  show  that  it  contains  nothing  in  it 
with  which  he  would  wound.  And  saying 
this,  I  would  further  assert  that  while  the 
Episcopal  Church  may  have  nothing  to  estop, 
it  may,  perhaps,  have  some  things  to  espouse. 

But,  brethren,  in  all  honesty,  I  would  more 
than  hesitate  at  what  I  am  about  to  say,  if 
you  yourselves  had  not  opened  the  way ;  if 
in  reading  the  correspondence  between  your 
Church  and  mine,  my  attention  bad  not  been 
riveted  by  the  deep  significance  of  phrases 
dropping  from  your  own  Church  representa¬ 
tives,  I  would  hardly  dare  to  venture  their 
translation.  And  what  are  some  of  them? 

You  have  made  a  plea  for  “corporate  unity,” 
for  the  “reorganization  of  American  Chris¬ 
tianity”;  you  have  said  that  “the  moral  power 
.  .  .  (of  the  Church)  is  ineffectual  because 
divided”;  you  have  remarked  that  “the  Epis¬ 
copalian  and  Presbyterian  do  not  open  their 
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hearts  to  each  other” ;  and  you  have  prophe¬ 
sied  much  good  “if  the  spiritual  unity  which 
already  exists  could  find  some  practical  ex¬ 
pression.  ” 

The  most  ardent  champion  of  church  unity 
could  not  say  more  than  this,  and  the  most 
that  I,  as  a  Presbyterian,  can  do,  is  to  [come 
here,  say  “Amen”  to  these  things,  and  then 
tell  you  how  we,  as  Presbyterians,  have  not 
only  voiced,  but  transmuted  the  spirit  of  these 
words  into  acts,  in  the  past,  the  present,  and 
are  ready  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

Of  course  you  have  anticipated  my  words, 
but  why?  Because  they  will  be  words  de¬ 
scriptive  of  our  position  held  for  many 
years ;  words  may  be  coined,  fresh  with  a 
new  lustre,  but  the  law  that  permits  their 
mintage  is  no  new  thing  with  Presbyterian¬ 
ism.  And  if  much  of  this  holy  coinage  keeps 
coming  back  to  us  unmilled,  plugged, defaced, 
the  fault  is  not  that  of  the  mint,  but  due  to 
the  hard  usage  they  receive  in  trying  to  pass 
current. 

Now  brethren,  if  “moral  power  is  ineffectual 
because  divided,”  the  first  thing  for  us  all  to 
do  is  to  do  something  that  will  bring  the  lips 
of  the  wound  together  so  closely  that  perhaps 
it  will  heal,  as  the  physicians  say,  by  “first 
intention.  ” 

As  a  Church,  you  are  on  record  as  yearning 
“for  some  practical  expression  of  the  spiritual 
unity  that  already  exists.”  Some  practical  ex¬ 
pression!  That’s  it!  A  “practical expression” 
is  a  prayer  lived  out  along  the  lines  of  its 
petition ;  it  is  an  ideal  giving  birth  to  a  real ;  it 
is  a  consecrated,  brave,  honest  cutting  loose 
from  traditions  and  getting  into  the  arena  of 
the  actual :  it  is  the  “credimus”  turned  into 
the  “credo,”  and  the  “credo”  turned  into  the 
“ago.”  And  when  a  man  or  an  Assembly,  or 
a  General  Convention  acts,  then  and  not  until 
then  does  the  prayer  break  its  nest  in  closet, 
cloister,  cathderal,  meeting  house,  and  become 
a  dove  of  Holy  Spirit,  resting  over  men  as 
they  stand  waist  high  in  Jordan. 

But  what  are  some  of  these  “practical  ex¬ 
pressions”  that  I  would  press  home  upon  the 
body  of  Presbyterianism? 

I  would  have  the  ministry  of  our  Church 
receive  into  our  membership  all  members  who 
have  been  duly  confirmed  in  your  Church  and 
who  may  come  bearing  certificates  to  that 
effect. 

I  would  have  the  baptism  of  infants  as  ad¬ 
ministered  by  you  held  legal  as  such  in  the 
Presbyterian  fold. 

I  would  have  the  fullest  liberty  accorded  to 
any  properly  authorized  Episcopal  clergyman 
to  occupy  any  Presbyterian  pulpit,  and  stand¬ 
ing  therein,  preach  unto  the  people  the  Word 
of  our  common  Saviour. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  and  has  been, 
in  every  particular,  the  position  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  I  have  more  than  once”  dis¬ 
missed  members  to  the  Episcopal  Church  by 
letter ;  I  have  more  than  once  accorded  the 
honors  of  my  pulpit  to  the  clergy  of  your 
Church.  But  we  have  not  asked  for  these 
things  in  return,  nor  do  we.  But  we  find  em¬ 
blazoned  at  this  point  a  word  that  no  man’s 
hand  is  cunning  enough  to  obliterate,  and  no 
argument  powerful  enough  to  eradicate,  and 
that  word  is  “Reciprocity.” 

Reciprocity  is  the  anti-toxine  element  of  the 
Golden  Rule  The  letters  of  dismissal  that  I 
issued  were  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  the 
bearers  of  them  admitted  upon  confirmation 
after  examination,  as  though  they  had  come 
from  the  ranks  of  the  world.  The  pulpit 
invitation  was  passed  over  with  a  smile,  as  a 
sort  of  familiar  nineteenth  century  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  pleasantry.  The  young  Episcopal  student 
of  divinity  whom  I  asked  last  summer  to  assist 
me  in  the  conduct  of  a  religious  service  in  the 
North  Woods,  refused  to  have  part  or  lot  in 
the  matter,  because,  as  he  said,  “he  would 
lose  standing  with  his  superiors  and  authori- 
■ies”(!)  The  ministers’  meetings  of  our  large 
cities  are  habitually  attended  by  the  clergy  of 


all  denominations,  save  those  of  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church. 

In*  a  spirit  whose  kindness  and  cordiality 
we  challenge  for  not  a  second,  ^ou  issue  to  us 
a  prayer  to  be  used  for  the  healing  of  unhappy 
divisions.  But  we  issue  to  you  more  than  a 
prayer;  we  recognize  your  churchliness  by 
sending  you  our  members  under  proper  cer¬ 
tificate  ;  we  accord  you  the  freedom  of  our 
pulpits ;  we  would  give  you  more  than  warm 
welcomes  in  our  ministerial  gatherings;  we 
would  make  room  for  you  on  our  civic  plat¬ 
forms  no  matter  how  crowded  they  might  be 
with  dissenters.  We,  too,  would  “look  into 
each  other’s  eyes,”  but  to  do  so  we  would  throw 
away  the  telescope  and  pierce  the  iris  at 
elbow-length.  Or  if,  indeed,  a  glass  fitted 
with  lens  ecclesiastical  must  be  used,  we 
would  use  it  as  adults  do,  and  not  turn  it 
around,  gazing  from  the  big  end  through  to  the 
little;  this  diminishes  ;  distance  is  augmented, 
or  at  least  seems  to  be,  and  the  hand  that  would 
clasp  hand,  wanders  aimlessly  in  space  and 
finds  no  answering  palm. 

“Reciprocity”  is  the  bridge  that  spans  and 
must  span  our  separation.  We  are  willing  to 
cross  this  bridge,  but  are  absolutely  unwilling 
to  make  an  invasion.  We  are  on  record  as 
having  done  everything  for  church  unity  save 
to  accept  the  fourth  Lambeth  article.  You 
have  suggested  “practical  expressions,”  and 
we  have  offered  to  interchange  pulpits,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  practical  and 
edifying  in  a  public  way.  You  have  suggested 
the  “opening  of  the  heart,”  and  we  stand 
ready  to  dismiss  members  to  you  by  certificate 
and  to  receive  such  in  like  manner.  You  have 
spoken  of  “concomitant  love,”  and  we  bid  you 
welcome  to  our  ministerial  gatherings.  In  all 
candor,  gentlemen,  what  more  can  we  do? 
We  invade  not  where  we  are  unbidden ;  but 
we  are  willing  to  encamp  upon  the  bridge  of 
Reciprocity,  using  in  all  faith  your  form  of 
prayer,  and  tarry  there  “till  the  day  break 
and  the  shadows  flee  away.” 

I  know  full  well  that  you,  my  brethren,  are 
restrained  from  much  of  what  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  idea  of  the  priestly^  office,  an 
idea  which  is  your  heritage  of  centuries ;  or 
rather,  I  might  have  put  it,  by  the  idea  of 
the  priestliness  of  your  office.  And  I  also 
know,  full  well,  that  by  virtue  of  education 
and  of  long  custom,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  not  ye*  ready  to  fall  into  line  with  the 
fourth  Lambeth  article.  If  it  is  hard  for  you 
to  reciprocate  in  sacerdotal  courtesies,  it  is 
no  less  hard  for  us  to  accept  the  details  of  your 
interpretation  of  “the  historic  Episcopate.” 
It  is  now  in  order  for  us  to  be  patient  with 
each  other,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in 
mercy.  I  make  the  acknowledgment  that 
your  Church  has  shown  a  willingness  to  yield 
much.  And  if,  as  yet,  the  body  of  Presby¬ 
terianism  has  not  come  up  to  the  measure  of 
the  standard  of  the  fourth  Lambeth  article, 
you  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  for  having 
drawn  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  all 
other  points  we  are,  and  have  been,  willing  to 
meet  you  more  than  half  way. 

And  as  I  write  these  things,  what  a  flood  of 
the  past  comes  over  me  1  I  think  of  the  solemn 
and  immortal  “League  and  Covenant,”  which, 
written  in  blood,  sounded  the  tocsin  of  death 
to  absolutism.  I  think  of  the  Long  Parlia 
ment  that  reduced  society  to  chaos,  and  the 
Westminster  Assembly  whose  errand  was  to  re¬ 
construct  And  because  the  blood  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  in  our  veins  and  the  faith  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  is  in  our  hearts  and  the  chartered  liber¬ 
ties  of  its  members  are  in  our  hands,  I  will 
think  of  it  again :  meeting  on  a  spot  that  had 
been  sacred  to  Celt,  to  Roman,  and  to  Saxoh. 
In  a  cathedral  which  reared  itself  on  the  ruins 
of  a  Druid  altar  and  a  Roman  temple ;  in  a 
cathedral  massive,  symmetrical,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  a  dream  ;  a  cathedral  which  for  eighteen 
hundred  years  had  been  the  symbol  of  Eng 
land’s  glory,  the  shrine  of  her  saints,  the 
mausoleum  of  her  mightiest  dead,  and  the 
scene  of  her  most  splendid  pageants,  corona¬ 
tions,  and  convocations. 

Kings  have  been  crowned  there,  and  there 
kings  have  mouldered  into  dust;  the  chanting 
of  its  choir  boys  has  passed  up  to  the  hearing 
of  God  and  caressed,  as  it  went,  the  dusty  and 
tattered  battle  flags  of  England’s  centuries. 
And  as  I  think  of  our  birthplace,  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  stand  on  the  bridge  of  “Reciproc¬ 
ity”  and  wait  “till  the  day  break.” 

And  when  I  think  of  the  destruction  of  the 
“Invincible  Armada”,  the  most  dangerous 
menace  Presbyterianism,  and  liberty  as 
well,  ever  had.  and  of  the  absolutism  of  the 
faithless  Stuarts,  broken  by  that  great  Pres¬ 
byterian,  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  when 
I  think  of  our  flrst  American  Congress  meet¬ 


ing  with  our  first  General  Assembly,  and  see 
there  the  great  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  his  peer, 
Patrick  Allison,  and  Dr.  Ewing,  a  living  ency¬ 
clopedia  of  all  sacred  and  secular  learning,  and 
the  silver-tongued  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith, 
and  the  Apostolic  Duffield,  the  sainted  Moses 
Hoge,  the  consecrated  Dr.  Rodgers,  and  note 
that  they  adopted  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  America  the  stalwart  standards  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  camp  out  on  this 
bridge  of  “Reciprocity.” 

When  I  think  of  our  history  among  the 
colonies,  and  know  that  our  first  church  was 
planted  in  Philadelphia  about  1690,  and  that 
in  1700  Francis  Makemie  was  itinerating  around 
among  the  scattered  sheep  in  the  wilderness 
parts  of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  ; 
when  I  think  that  young  men  were  reciting 
Latin  and  Greek  in  McMillan’s  Presbyterian 
school  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed,  and  that  Princeton  College,  like 
Tennent’s  Log  College  which  preceded  it,  was 
born  of  Presbyterianism  more  than  146  years 
ago ;  and  when  I  think  of  our  record  in  morals, 
philanthropies,  liberties,  missions,  educations, 
during  all  these  years,  I  am  not  only  glad 
that  I  can  wait  patiently  on  the  bridge  of 
Reciprocity,  but  also  that  I  have  God -given 
grace  to  see  some  other  things  while  I  stand 
there  and  wait.  What  “other  things”  do  you 
ask? 

I  see  the  clear-cut  history  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  the  first  church  planted  by 
law  of  the  mother  country  in  the  American 
colonies.  And  from  that  time  to  this  we  behold 
a  glorious  history  and  growth.  These  things 
interest  me  and  provoke  my  heartiest  respect, 
but  other  things  warm  me.  I  think  of  the 
solemn  grandeur  of  her  church  architecture, 
of  the  surpassing  beauty  of  her  hymnology,  of 
the  sanctity  of  her  service  that  lifts  one  very 
near  to  the  invisible  Holy  of  Holies  where 
Jesus  is.  I  think  with  joy  on  the  firmament 
of  that  Church  all  glistening  and  glowing  with 
such  sacred  names  as  Bishop  White,  whose 
labors  during  the  cholera  scourge  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  would  long  ago  have  made  him  a  Roman 
saint,  like  Borromeo  of  Milan,  but  being  a 
Protestant,  it  only  made  him  one  of  God’s 
heroes.  There,  too,  was  Bishop  Hobart,  of 
whom^it  was  said  that  with  the  clergy  his  will 
was  law ;  a  man  who  in  Rome  could  plead  for 
the  Waldenses  and  in  England  admire  the 
writings  of  Richard  Baxter.  What  Church 
but  would  be  proud  to  number  among  its  lead 
ers  such  a  man  as  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  who 
wrote  a  book  that  Presbyterians  can  fellow¬ 
ship,  entitled,  “No  priest,  no  altar,  no  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  Christ  1” 

Who  of  us  Presbyterians  but  envy  and  ad¬ 
mire  the  lovalty  of  the  Episcopalian  to  his  own 
Church?  They  are  proud  of  it;  they  stand  by 
it;  thej' defend  it;  they  love  it;  they  suffer 
nothing  in  this  world  to  supercede  it ;  they  are 
jealous  of  its  offices  and  observances;  they  are 
generous  to  whatever  will  lend  interest  to  or 
advance  it;  with  a  true  Episcopalian,  you  can 
broach  no  subject  or  advance  no  cause  that 
will  quicker  open  the  doors  of  his  heart  and 
the  flap  of  his  pocket-book  than  the  Church  I 

And  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  tender  and  touch¬ 
ing  beauty,  how,  loving  their  Church  as  they 
do,  they  send  its  beneficent  influences  into  the 
most  far  away  and  remote  corners  of  the 
earth.  There  is  hardly  a  place  reached  by 
the  footsteps  of  the  modern  traveller  where 
one  may  not  hear  on  quiet  Sabbath  mornings 
the  prayer, 

“O  Lord,  open  Thou  our  lips,” 
and  the  hearty  response, 

“And  our  mouths  will  show  forth  Thy  praise.” 
And  as  the  evening  shadows  deepen, 

“O  God,  make  clean  our  hearts  within  us,”  , 
followed  by  the  prayerful  reply, 

“And  take  not  Thy  Holy  Spirit  from  us.” 

Yes,  where  the  sun  beats  hot  upon  the  shores 
of  Africa  and  under  the  scintillations  of  the 
Southern  Cross,  and  by  the  pale  rays  of  the 
midnight  sun,  you  may  hear  the  penitent 
words : 

“Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  we  have 
erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  way  like  lost  sheep.” 

And  we  look  forward  to  that  time  when, 
moral  power  becoming  effectual  because  unit¬ 
ed.  heart  having  been  opened  to  heart,  eye 
having  looked  down  deep  into  eye  and  seeing 
therein  naught  but  Christ,  and  Him  crucified, 
we  can  sing  in  the  spirit  of  fact  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  aspiration, 

“Like  a  mighty  army  moves  the  Church  of  God; 
Brothers,  we  are  treading  where  the  saints  have  trod ; 
We  are  not  divided,  all  one  body  we. 

One  in  hope,  in  doctrine,  ONE  IN  CHARITT.” 
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The  Preebyterian  Witness,  a  respected  Cana¬ 
dian  contemporary,  comes  to  us  with  a  nota¬ 
ble  instance  of  the  bad  habit,  dot  to  use  a 
stronger  word,  of  many  Roman  Cathtfie 
waiters  and  officials,  of  traducing  Protest^nta 
of  eminence.  Thus  that  noble  Reformer,  John 
Knox,  who  died  in  peace  and  charity  with  all 
men,  affirming  near  the  close  Of  bis  life,  that 
he  had  never  cherished  any’jMrsonal  ill  will 
toward  those,  even  the  most  virnlent,  whom 
he  had  withstood,  continues  to  be  described  by 
Romanists  as  Ood-forsaken  and  reprobate  at 
the  last.  Our  contemporary  says : 

We  have  before  us  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
paper  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  great 
Scottish  Reformer  by  “His  Eminence,  Cardi¬ 
nal  Moran,  Archbishop  of  Sydney.”  Cardinal 
Moran  bints  that  Knox’s  father  was  a  shM- 
maker.  This,  if  true,  would  surely  be  no  dis¬ 
grace.  “His  death  bed  struggles”  were  like 
those  of  “Calvin  and  Elizabeth.”  We  are  fur¬ 
ther  told : 

“His  friends  assembled  around  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  dying  instructions,  but  for  a  long 
time  he  could  utter  no  articulate  words ;  his 
voice  sounded  like  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
When  consciousness  returned  be  dwelt  upon 
the  mysteries  of  some  infernal  art,  and  spoke 
about  the  war  which  then  menaced  with  ruin 
his  long -loved  Kirk.  One  of  the  company, 
who  had  taken  the  pen  to  note  down  his  dying 
words,  desisted  from  writing,  thinking  that  he 
was  in  delirium ;  Knox,  however,  perceiving 
it,  angrily  upbraided  him,  saying,  ‘Thou  good- 
for-nothing  man — dost  thou  distrust  thy  mas¬ 
ter?’  He  then  ordered  them  all  to  retire  for 
a  few  minutes,  promising  to  perform  a  new 
and  unheard-of  miracle  in  confirmation  of  his 
preaching.  They  obeyed,  but  after  a  short  in¬ 
travel  they  returned  to  his  room  ;  they  saw,  to 
their  utter  horror,  his  deformed  corpse  lying 
lifeless  on  the  fioor.  ” 

The  marvel  is  that  a  gentleman  of  education 
should  reproduce  the  coarse  and  brutal  slan¬ 
ders  of  a  time  when  truth  was  of  no  account 
in  the  estimation  of  the  enemies  of  Knox  and 
Calvin,  and  when  it  was  quite  common  to  pro¬ 
claim  wild  stories  of  the  hideous  deaths  of  the 
Reformers  Cardinal  Moran  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  papers  like  the  Catholic  News  (Trini¬ 
dad),  from  which  we  quote,  ought  to  know 
that  these  stories  are  inventions  of  the  enemjy. 
Possibly  they  are  ignorant  of  this ;  but  the 
only  excuse  for  them  is  that  they  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  seclusion  of  intensely  secta¬ 
rian  institutions,  where  the  truths  of  history 
are  carefully  suppressed  or  elaborately  per¬ 
verted.  The  old  cruel  and  shameless  slanders 
against  dying  Reformers  ought  in  all  decency 
to  be  given  up.  The  best  class  of  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  writers  and  readers  are  ashamed  of  those 
slanders,  as  all  ought  to  be. 

The  Outlook  has  this  reference  to  Professor 
Briggs’s  new  volume  in  its  notes  on  current  re¬ 
ligious  matters— we  believe  by  Dr.  Virgin. 
The  Interior’s  fairness  is  in  contrast  with  that 
of  our  neighbor  The  Observer,  whose  notice  of 
the  same  book  was  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of 
the  hired  detective— with  however,  as  it  turned 
out,  nothing  to  detect : 

Decidedly  the  most  interesting  article  in  the 
Interior  of  Chicago  under  date  of  March  7  is 
the  review  of  Professor  Briggs’s  new  book 
“The  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,”  by  Professor 
D.  C.  Marquis,  D.  D.,  of  the  McCormick 
Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Marquis  is  an 
ultra-conservative.  No  man  in  the  Church  is 
a  truer  representative  of  that  sentiment.  It 
is,  therefore,  quite  refreshing  to  find  a  review 
of  Professor  Briggs’s  book  from  such  a  source 
which  is  appreciative,  and,  on  the  whole,  com¬ 
mendatory.  The  article  reads  as  if  the  writer 
found  himself  in  far  closer  agreement  with  the 
Union  Professor  than  be  was  willing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge.  The  fact  is  that  in  many  respects 
Professor  Briggs  is  one  of  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  men  in  all  our  theological  seminaries.  He 
stands  for  liberty,  and  is,  of  course,  an  ardent 
disciple  of  the  Higher  Criticism.  But  when 
it  comes  to  his  own  theological  views  be  is  in 
most  respects  a  conservative. 

“  The  Scottish-Amerioan  well  says : 

It  should  never  be  overlooked  for  a  moment 
that  the  man  who  tries  to  keep  on  the  Bench 
the  Tammany  Police  Justices — the  Divvers, 
the  Kochs,  the  Oradys,  the  Ryans,  the  Ho¬ 
gans  and  the  McMahons— is  an  enemy  to  the 
honor,  the  integrity  and  the  prosperity  of 
New  York  City. 


The  Religious  Press 


have  taken  place  if  similar  scrutiny  had  been 
exercised  before  Mr.  White  became  the  head 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  Such  negligence 
is  inexcusable.  It  is  a  breach  of  trust.  No 
matter  bow  honest  a  financial  officer  may  be, 
his  accounts  should  be  under  careful  super¬ 
vision  At  stated  periods  there  should  be  full 
investigation  It  is  no  refiection  upon  him  to 
inspect  his  books  and  vouchers,  but  it  is  a 
protection  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  society  and 
the  society’s  supporters.  We  are  afraid  that 
the  directors  of  some  of  our  Church  societies 
need  a  sharp  reminder  of  their  duty.  Too 
many  of  them  are  good-natured  men  who 
“guess  that  everything  is  going  all  right,” 
and  thus  give  them  opportunity  to  go  all  wrong. 

The  management  of  Church  and  charitable 
societies  should  be  above  suspicion.  Men  are 
men  and  therefore  subject  to  temptation. 
Money  makes  one  of  the  most  seductive  forms 
of  temptation,  and  therefore  all  the  guards 
which  experience  has  proved  necessary  in 
banking  and  other  corporations  should  be 
thrown  around  the  treasuries  of  religious  so¬ 
cieties.  Large  sums  of  money  are  bandied  by 
them,  and  too  much  care  can  hardly  be  taken  to 
see  that  it  is  honestly  and  faithfully  expended. 

One  thing  more  should  be  said.  When  an 
official  is  found  faithless,  he  should  not  be 
shielded  because  he  is  a  minister  or  because 
he  is  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  Crime  is 
crime,  and  when  committed  is  committed 
against  society.  Let  all  such  cases  go  to  the 
courts  that  justice  may  be  done.  The  sympa 
thy  which  would  shield  embezzlers  of  church 
funds  is  a  wrong  sympathy,  and  does  injury 
to  society,  to  the  Church,  and  to  the  cause  of 
justice. 


The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond  holds, 
with  most  of  its  contemporaries  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Church,  that  any  further  attempts  at 
closer  relations  with  the  Church  North  would 
be  likely  to  emphasize  rather  than  to  allay 
differences,  and  therefore  unwise.  The  pres¬ 
ent  relations  of  the  two  bodies  are  not  un¬ 
pleasant,  and  it  is  in  order  to  let  well  enough 
alone,  for  yet  a  few  years : 

There  are  some  who  are  urging  a  movement 
to  secure  from  our  next  General  Assembly  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  to 
meet  a  similar  committee  from  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Assembly  (North),  should  it  appoint  one, 
to  consider  the  question  of  organic  union.  It 
is  urged  that  if  the  Conference  should  effect 
no  other  result— and  there  is  little  reason  to 
hope  that  it  would — it  would,  at  least,  show 
to  all  our  people  what  are  the  barriers  to  or¬ 
ganic  union,  and  so  satisfy  the  public  mind. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
diplomacy  unworthy  of  Christian  people  to 
ask  a  sister  Church  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
conference  unless  we  honestly  believed  that  it 
would  result  in  a  union  mutually  satisfactory. 
We  believe  that  it  is  utterly  vain  to  hope  for 
any  such  result. 

A  conference  for  the  end  suggested  would 
only  result  in  agitating  the  Churches,  and  dis¬ 
turbing  the  pleasant  relations  now  existing 
between  them.  We  are  told  also  that  we  must 
not  discuss  now  the  question  of  organic  union 
because  it  would  excite  feeling  and  prejudice ; 
and  in  the  same  breath,  from  the  same  source, 
we  are  told  that  it  is  quite  proper  to  discuss 
the  question  of  appointing  a  committee  of 
conference !  Does  not  the  one  question  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  the  other?  This  again  smaCks 
of  diplomacy.  The  Church  is  in  danger  of 
being  led  into  a  position  from  which  it  cannot 
escape  without  harmful  results.  It  would  be 
a  far  more  serious  thing  for  our  Church  now 
to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Conference,  on  its 
own  motion,  than  it  would  have  been  for  the 
last  Assembly  to  have  appointed  one.  Those 
who  regretted,  as  some  did,  that  the  last  As¬ 
sembly  lost  the  opportunity,  when  it  was  pre¬ 
sented,  as  they  thought,  of  showing  that  it 
was  principle  and  not  passion  which  separates 
the  Churcherf,  would  by  no  means  have  our 
Church  come  forward  now  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  would  have  a  very  different  sig¬ 
nificance. 

It  would  be  a  want  of  good  faith  on  our  part 
to  ask  now  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit 
tee  unless  we  honestly  expected  and  desired 
to  bring  about  organic  union. 


The  "Christian  Advocate  being  asked.  What 
should  be  done  when  rumors  are  afloat  con 
cerning  a  minister  that  he  is  about  to  leave 
the  denomination,  that  a  sensation  may  be  ex- 
pecte(I,'  and  that  he  has  changed  his  opinions 
on  the  fundamental  principles  of  evangelical 
Christianity?  makes  reply: 

When  any  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  speaks  publicly  and  privately  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity, 
such  as  the  Deity  of  Christ,  the  incarnation, 
the  atonement,  and  the  probationary  character 
of  life,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  rumors  that  he 
has  changed  his  opinion,  that  he  is  about  to 
leave  the  denomination,  that  a  sensation  may 
be  expected,  so  that  the  plain  people  of  his 
congregation  are  confused,  and  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  the  truths  upon  which  the 
Church  is  founded,  and  by  the  preaching  of 
which  its  success  has  been  attained,  are  ig¬ 
nored  or  in  a  subtle  manner  disparaged,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  presiding  elder  in  charge  of  the 
church  and  pastor,  by  the  Discipline,  to  inquire 
carefully  into  the  matter,  to  ascertain  whether 
positive  attacks  are  made  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church,  or  whether  they  are  so  studi¬ 
ously  ignored  that,  taken  in  connection  with 
various  remarks  that  would  be  comparatively 
harmless  if  these  were  positively  preached, 
the  effect  is  to  cause  and  account  for  the 
spread  of  such  reports.  He  should  converse 
in  a  brotherly  but  decided  manner  with  the 
minister  to  whom  current  reports  relate. 

'The  presiding  elder  in  such  a  case  should 
not  be  deterred  by  the  charge  of  being  a  here¬ 
sy  hunter.  Instanced  could  be  given  of  elders 
who  have  come  and  gone  while  churches  were 
being  honeycombed,  and  allowed  men  to  re 
main  undisturbed  until  nearly  half  the  young 
people  wore  infected  with  views  which,  if 
true,  would  justify  the  declaration  that  Meth 
odism  from  the  beginning  has  been  nothing 
but  a  colossal  superstition.  When  the  crisis 
came,  as  in  certain  notable  instances  it  did,  it 
was  difficult  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  and  in  one  case,  where  the  minister 
went  to  the  Unitarians,  evidence  was  conclu¬ 
sive  that  he  had  been  studiously  at  work  for  a 
year  to  prepare  the  principal  members  of  the 
church  to  go  with  him.  All  this  time  there 
had  been  rumors,  but  he  could  say,  and  prob¬ 
ably  truthfully,  that  nobody  had  said  any¬ 
thing  to  him. 

It  18  also  the  Disciplinary  duty  of  stewards  to 
tell  ministers  whatever  they  think  wrong  in 
their  conduct,  which  applies  to  departures 
from  doctrines  as  well  as  laxity  in  behaviour. 
Methodism  allows  the  greatest  freedom  to  its 
ministers,  and  we  should  be  the  last  to  recom¬ 
mend  its  restriction  in  all  matters  not  funda¬ 
mental.  And  in  the  essential  truths  mentioned 
above,  wherever  Methodism  has  been  brought 
to  the  test  in  a  trial  for  unsoundnese  of  doc¬ 
trine,  its  deliverances  have  not  been  equivo 
cal,  but  on  the  contrary,  univocal. 


The  Independent  gives  a  timely  homily  on 
“The  Guarding  of  Church  Funds”  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  few  days  since  a  minister  was 
declared  a  defaulter  as  secretary  of  a  mission¬ 
ary  society,  and  was  promptly  removed,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  treasurer.  It  says ; 

It  is  an  unusual,  but  not,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  an  unprecedented  occurrence.  We  call 
to  mind  several  instances  of  the  criminal  use 
of  funds  of  religious  corporations,  some  of 
which  were  occasions  of  great  public  scandal. 
Speculation  was  the  cause  of  the  crime  in 
most  of  the  cases,  the  temptation  to  steal 
coming  naturally  and  with  great  force  through 
this  channel.  But  the  Secretary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Church  Missionary  Society,  which  used 
to  represent  the  evangelical  party  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  and  which  carries 
on  its  work  chiefly  in  Mexico  and  other  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  was  led  to  use  funds  of  the 
Society  by  extravagant  living.  His  expendi¬ 
tures  were  larger  than  his  salary  warranted, 
so  besides  other  misappropriations,  he  paid 
himself  §1.000  a  year  for  traveling  expenses, 
instead  of  charging  for  each  item  just  what 
he  paid  out.  His  accounts  were  found  to  be 
short  by  about  §19,000.  This  peculation  was 
continuous,  occupying  several  years. 

Why  was  it  not  discovered  long  ago?  Evi¬ 
dently  because  sufficient  oversight  by  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  of  the  Executive  Board  was 
not  exercised.  The  discovery  was  made  by  a 
new  member  of  the  Committee  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  in  January.  He  was  an  en¬ 
ergetic  business  man  and  entered  at  once  upon 
the  duties  of  his  position.  He  appreciated  the 
sacred  character  of  the  trust  committed  to 
him,  and  he  made  an  investigation  which 
brought  to  light  the  secretary’s  crime. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  defalcation  could  not 
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The  Passion  Week. 

XXXVI.  — Christ’s  Authority  Challenged. 
Matt.  xxi.  20-xxii.  14;  Mark  xi.  20-xii.  12; 

Luke  xxi.  lU. 

[The  International  Lesson  fox'  March  31st  is 
a  Beview.  The  ground  was  covered  in  the 
Review,  Lesson  XXXIV.,  Evangelist  for  March 
7th.  To  day’s  lesson  is  not  included  in  the 
International  Series.] 

Golden  Text. — Therefore  I  say  unto  you. 
The  kingdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  away 
from  you  and  shall  be  given  to  a  nation  bring¬ 
ing  forth  the  fruits  thereof. — Matthew  xxi.  48- 

Jesus  and  His  disciples  had  spent  the  night 
of  Monday  as  those  of  the  preceding  days, 
either  in  Bethany  or  under  some  easily  con¬ 
structed  shelter  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
like  hundreds  of  other  Passover  pilgrims.  The 
nights  of  early  April  in  Judea  are  very  warm, 
and  there  was  no  inconvenience  in  thus  sleep¬ 
ing  out  of  doors.  It  seems  probable  that  this 
night  was  thus  spent  (Luke  xxi.  87),  because 
His  object  in  lodging  outside  of  the  city  was  to 
avoid  being  secretly  arrested  by  the  officers  of 
the  Sanhedrin  who,  as  we  know,  had  deter¬ 
mined  on  His  arrest,  but  dared  not  take  open 
measures  for  fear  pf  a  popular  tumult.  It 
therefore  would  seem  to  be  the  part  of  pru¬ 
dence  for  Jesus  not  to  spend  many  successive 
nights  in  one  place. 

On  returning  to  the  city  in  the  morning,  the 
disciples  observed  with  wonder  that  the  fig 
tree  which  Jesus  had  cursed  was  now  dead. 
They  had  already  learned  from  the  Lord’s 
words  on  the  preceding  day  (Mark  xi.  14)  that 
the  natural  punishment  of  unfruitfulness  was 
barrenness— a  lesson  that  Christians  need  to 
lay  earnestly  to  heart.  They  now  are  given  a 
farther  teaching — that  the  inevitable  result  of 
nnfruitfulness  is  death.  But  as  the  disciples 
were  more  impressed  by  the  fact  of  the  mira¬ 
cle  than  by  its  symbolic  teaching,  its  applies 
tion  to  Israel  which  had  refused  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits  which  after  three  years  of  His  self- 
manifestation  Christ  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  it  (compare  Luke  xiii.  6  9),  so  now  Jesus 
gives  them  a  new  teaching  from  this  very  fact 
— that  faith  in  God  is  the  principle  by  which 
the  spiritual  commands  the  material,  by  which 
the  material  realm  becomes  subject  to  the  wih 
of  man.  But  lest  they  should  so  misunder¬ 
stand  His  sentence  of  the  tree  as  to  deem 
that  it  gave  them  warrant  for  executing  ven¬ 
geance  by  means  of  their  faith.  He  told  them 
that  this  power  over  matter  through  faith  was 
only  possible  to  those  who  forgave  all  those 
who  had  offended  them. 

They  had  not  long  entered  the  temple  when  a 
deputation  from  the  Sanhedrin  came  to  Jesus. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  now  the 
policy  of  the  hierarchy  to  discredit  Jesus  with 
the  people.  Already,  the  multitude  were 
somewhat  disappointed  because  He  had  not 
immediately  followed  up  His  triumphant  entry 
of  Sunday  by  an  overt  act  of  revolution.  The 
cleansing  of  the  Temple  on  Monday  had  doubt¬ 


less  appeared  to  them  so  significant  as  to  keep 
alive  their  hopes,  but  Tuesday  had  come  and 
He  had  returned  quietly  to  the  Temple  with 
no  following  but  the  Twelve,  and  no  appear¬ 
ance  as  of  any  important  step  to  be  taken. 
The  Sanhedrin  saw  their  opportunity  to  turn 
the  chilled  surprise  of  the  populace  into  ac¬ 
knowledged  distrust,  and  they  sent  a  deputa¬ 
tion  representing  the  throe  classes  of  which 
that  body  was  composed  (Mark  xi.  27),  to 
inquire  specifically  into  Hie  claims.  Referring 
to  His  acceptance  of  the  homage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  especially  to  His  cleansing  of  the 
Temple,  they  asked  by  what  authority  He  did 
these  things.  They  themselves,  the  rulers  and 
teachers  of  the  people,  did  nothing  which 
they  could  not  justify  by  tradition  or  the  rul¬ 
ing  of  some  noted  teacher  of  former  days. 
The  whole  nation  had  come  to  be  great  stick¬ 
lers  for  authority  of  this  kind,  and  from  the 
days  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  their  sur¬ 
prise  had  been  that  the  evident  truths  which 
Jesus  taught  were  given,  not  on  traditional 
authority,  but,  as  it  were,  by  the  more  cogent 
authority  of  their  own  truth. 

One  authority,  however,  the  nation  had 
through  all  its  history  acknowledged  as  para 
mount— that  of  prophecy.  And  therefore  now 
— not  so  much  to  put  the  deputation  into  a 
dilemma  (though  that  necessarily  was  the  re 
suit)  as  to  make  a  clear  issue  which  the  mul¬ 
titude  around  could  appreciate  as  they  could 
not  appreciate  an  appeal  to  the  self-evident 
nature  of  truth — He  asked  the  deputation  as 
to  the  nature  of  John’s  mission.  The  Baptist 
had  evidently  prophesied  of  Him,  had  pro¬ 
claimed  Him  as  the  Messiah.  Was  John,  or  was 
he  not,  a  prophet?  The  whole  question  of  Jesus’ 
authority  lay  here  for  those  who  could  not 
recognize  its  deeper  source. 

The  deputation  did  find  themselves  in  a 
dilemma.  They  dared  not  outrage  public 
feeling  or  stultify  themselves  by  denying  the 
Baptist’s  prophetic  mission ;  they  would  not 
admit  it  and  with  it  acknowledge  that  Jesus 
had  ample  authority  for  his  acts.  And  so 
weakly  and  with  bitter  mortification  they  said 
they  could  not  tell.  Naturally,  Jesus  had  no 
need  to  pursue  the  subject  farther. 

But  the  question  gave  opportunity  for  three 
parables  by  which,  one  after  the  other.  He 
made  their  discomfiture  the  more  complete. 
The  first  was  of  two  sons :  one,  in  whom 
they  were  to  see  the  repentant  sinners  and 
publicans,  though  at  first  disobedient,  yet 
afterward  repented  and  obeyed ;  the  second, 
though  like  themselves  professing  obedience, 
yet  utterly  neglected  his  father’s  commands. 
The  lesson  was  not  that  it  is  better  to  have 
sinned  and  repented  than  never  to  have  sinned, 
but  that  it  is  better  to  repent  and  turn  from 
sin  than  to  profess  a  holiness  which  has  no 
basis  of  obedience.  The  meaning  of  the  para¬ 
ble  was  very  evident  to  all  who  heard  it. 

The  second,  though  more  complicated,  was 
no  less  clear  in  its  meaning.  The  story  of  the 
Rebel  Husbandmen  was  their  own  story  in  all 
its  details,  even  down  to  the  dark  crime  which 
(as  they  supposed,  in  secret),  they  were  al¬ 
ready  planning.  Jehovah  was  the  House¬ 
holder  that  had  planted  His  vineyard  Israel 
(see  Isa.  v.  1-11)  under  every  circumstance 
favorable  for  fruit,  and  given  it  moral  free¬ 
dom  as  to  results.  Again  and  again  His  ser¬ 
vants,  the  prophets,  had  been  sent  to  receive 
the  fruits,  and  the  disobedient  nation  had 
beaten  and  stoned  and  killed  them.  As  a  last 
resort  of  mercy  He  had  sent  His  own  Son,  and 
Him,  too,  recognizing  Him  as  the  Heir,  they 
had  wickedly  conspired  against,  purposing  to 
be  henceforth  independent  of  all  allegiance, 
except  of  their  own  will.  What,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  could  be  the  end  of  such  a  people 
but  destruction  and  the  transfer  of  their  privi¬ 
leges  to  those  who  would  use  them  in  a  spirit 


of  obedience?  “God  forbid  1”  was  the  answer 
of  those  who  stood  by,  for  they  perceived  the 
terrible  meaning  of  such  a  decision.  It  need¬ 
ed  only  to  remind  them  of  the  prophetic  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  Psalmist  about  the  stone  rejected 
by  the  builders,  but  which  still,  in  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  God,  must  be  the  chief  cornerstone 
of  His  true  nation. 

The  deputation  were  roused  to  fury  by  this 
parable,  so  manifestly  spoken  against  them. 
They  would  gladly  have  arrested  Him  on  the 
spot  and  so  silenced  Him,  but  they  dared  not, 
for  nothing  that  He  had  yet  said  had  in  any 
degree  turned  the  current  of  popular  feeling 
against  Him.  All  that  they  could  do  now  was 
to  leave  Him  and  go  away. 

Then  Jesus  spoke  the  third  parable — that  of 
the  Marriage  Feast  of  the  King’s  Son.  It  was 
in  general  setting  not  unlike  one  that  He  had 
once  before  spoken  (Luke  xiv.  15  24),  but  its 
purport  was  far  otherwise.  That  was  a  para¬ 
ble  of  grace ;  this  of  judgment.  No  one  is  to 
presume  so  far  upon  the  mercy  of  God  as  to 
think  that  because  he  is  called  by  Him  he 
may  dispense  with  the  attempt  to  seek  holi¬ 
ness.  This  is  the  dreadful  mistake  made  by 
all  who  do  not  reallize  that  salvation  is  salva¬ 
tion  from  sin.  It  was  the  dreadful  mistake  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  who  because  they  were  the 
Chosen  People,  felt  no  obligation  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  manifest  will  of  God.  The 
time  was  no  longer  a  time  for  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  wideness  of  God’s  mercy.  The 
hour  of  decision  was  at  hand.  Each  one  for 
himself  must  put  on  the  garment  which  would 
bring  him  into  harmony  with  the  will  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  God,  or  be  cast  into  the  outer  dark- 
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A  WINTER  FRESH  AIR  PARTY. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  lady  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  dignity  of  drawing  her  own 
checks,  drew  a  generous  one  and  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Riis  to  be  used  in  giving  some  of 
the  tenement- house  children  a  chance  to  play 
in  the  fresh  air.  Mr.  Riis,  who  is  our  First 
Vice  Chairman,  and  who  never  forgets  his 
Chapter,  at  once  sent  on  a  good  share  of  the 
money  to  Madison  Street,  and  gave  us  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  how  much  happiness  could 
be  bought  with  this  “Happiness  Fund,”  as 
some  one  christened  it.  When  the  money 
came  the  mercury  was  hovering  near  the  zero 
point,  and  at  that  temperature  “a  day  in 
the  country”  does  not  sound  tempting.  The 
time  for  that  would  be  next  summer,  and  we 
knew  that  the  Happiness  Fund  was  not  meant 
to  be  hoarded  until  then. 

What  do  other  children  do  in  the  winter  for 
change  and  fresh  air,  children  who  do  not  live 
in  tenement-houses?  For  one  thing,  they  are 
often  take  about  the  city  to  see  whatever  will 
interest  oi  amuse  them,  and  why  should  not 
the  same  thing  be  done  for  our  children  ?  It 
was  accordingly  arranged  that  a  beginning 
should  be  made  by  sending  the  boys  to  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  with  a  young 
lady  who  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of 
them.  They  came  back  expressing  as  much 
pleasure  as  the  dignity  of  their  ten  or  twelve 
years  would  permit,  and  from  the  number  of 
other  boys  who  have  since  applied  to  go,  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  a  good  time  and  had 
given  an  enthusiastic  report  of  it  to  their 
friends.  The  teacher  of  the  kindergarten  was 
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delighted  at  the  idea  of  trying  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  with  some  of  her  charges,  and  on  a 
certain  Saturday  ten  little  children,  the 
youngest  three  years  old  and  the  eldest  just 
turned  six,  assembled  at  the  Chapter  House, 
all  ready  to  go  somewhere  with  Miss  Florence. 
Where,  they  did  not  exactly  know,  but  that 
was  no  matter,  for  with  Miss  Florence  in 
charge  they  were  sure  of  a  good  time.  The 
little  procession  started  up  the  street,  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  envy  of  all  the  neighbors,  for 
were  their  faces  not  shining  with  soap  and 
water  and  happiness,  and  were  they  not 
dressed  in  their  very  best?  Along  Madison 
Street  they  went,  and  up  Catherine,  and 
climbed  the  steep  stairs  at  the  Chatham 
Square  Elevated  Station.  Most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  only  knew  the  Elevated  Road  from  look¬ 
ing  up  at  it  as  they  stood  in  the  street  below, 
so  it  was  something  new  just  to  see  the  little 
pink  tickets  dropped  into  the  box  and  the 
ticket-chopper  make  them  all  disappear  so 
suddenly.  As  the  children  looked  from  the 
windows  of  the  moving  train  and  saw  how 
high  up  they  were,  some  of  them  clung  to  the 
teacher  in  fear  that  they  would  fall  out,  but 
they  were  soon  reassured,  and  all  the  way  to 
the  last  station  gave  themselves  up  to  the  de¬ 
light  of  seeing  the  houses  fly  by  and  watch¬ 
ing  for  that  man  who  banged  open  the  door 
every  time  the  train  stopped,  and  called  out 
something. 

On  their  way  from  the  train  to  the  Museum 
they  were  allowed  several  little  runs  on  the 
grass,  and  that  in  itself  would  have  been 
enough,  but  when  they  got  into  the  building 
and  were  taken  up  in  an  elevator,  that  was 
something  quite  unheard  of.  Not  one  of 
them  bad  ever  had  such  a  thing  happen  to  him 
before.  They  were  taken  to  see  the  stuffed 
animals  and  the  birds,  but  though  they  evi¬ 
dently  enjoyed  the  animals,  the  birds  were 
their  favorites,  and  their  especial  delight  was 
the  section  of  the  chimney  with  the  swallows 
at  home  in  it,  sitting  on  the  nest  or  feeding 
the  young  ones.  Altogether  it  was  a  joyful 
morning  for  the  children,  and  at  its  close 
there  was  the  ride  home  in  that  wonderful, 
delightful  elevated  train.  The  next  Saturday 
a  second  ten  was  taken  to  the  Museum,  and 
last  Saturday  a  third,  so  that  now  every  child 
in  the  kindergarten  has  had  its  turn. 

The  next  Winter  Fresh  Air  Party  has  not 
yet  been  arranged,  but  when  it  comes  off,  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelise  shall  be  told  every¬ 
thing  about  it  that  is  interesting. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  a  copy  of  Miss  Al- 
cott’s  “Old-Fashioned  Girl”  received  through 
The  Evangelist. 

AMERICAN  AND  ENOI.I8H  COEUBGE  STUDENTS 

Professor  Morse  Stephens,  Cornell’s  new 
Professor  of  European  History  from  Oxford, 
has  made  some  interesting  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  English  and  American  college  students. 
He  concludes  that  the  average  American 
undergraduate  takes  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  history,  has  a  better  grasp  of  its 
essential  facts,  and  surpasses  his  English 
cousin  of  corresponding  grade  in  nower  of 
generalization ;  but  the  American  student  is 
lamentably  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  de¬ 
tails,  and  also  writes  very  poor  English.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stephens  thought  the  essays  written  by 
bis  undegraduate  students  at  Cornell  were  on 
the  whole  better  than  similar  essays  written 
by  English  students  at  Cambridge,  although 
he  sharply  criticized  the  spelling,  grammar, 
and  generally  careless  style  of  the  Americans. 
When,  however,  be  set  his  American  students 
an  examination  of  twenty  questions  concern¬ 
ing  dates  and  places,  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  facts  displayed  in 
the  answers.  More  than  half  the  class  failed 
to  pass  the  examination,  the  average  per¬ 
centage  being  about  40,  and  as  a  rule,  the 
students  who  wrote  the  best  essays  banded  in 
the  poorest  examination  papers. 
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Chrlat’e  Yoke. 

March  25.  Tbe  better  part.  Luke  10 : 88-4t. 

20.  WilOns  strvlce.  Malaobi  1 : 0-14. 

27.  An  iron  yoke.  DenteroiiomT  28  :  47-52, 

28.  Service  revra^ed.  Mark  0 : 80-41. 

29.  Cbrlst’e  meat.  John  4: 81-88. 

80.  Onr  meat.  2The88alonlaDB8:e-18. 

81.  Topic-  Chrisi’s  yoke.  Matthew  11:28-86; 

John  14  :14, 15. 

The  yoke  is  something  put  upon  the  neck  of 
animals  as  a  harness  to  work  in.  That  for 
oxen  is  a  heavy  cross  beam  shaped  so  as  to 
fit  the  top  of  the  neck  and  fastened  around  by 
bows.  Tbe  yoke  has  come  to  be  used  as  a 
figure  for  subjection  to  authority  or  disci¬ 
pline,  tbe  word  subjugation  meaning,  brought 
under  tbe  yoke,  like  a  refractory  ox,  which  is 
beaten  until  he  puts  his  neck  under  the  yoke, 
ready  to  do  his  master’s  bidding.  Slavery  is 
a  yoke  of  oppression  and  bondage.  The 
Romans  sometimes  caused  those  taken  cap¬ 
tive  in  war  to  pass  under  a  yoke,  which  in 
that  case  was  made  of  two  spears  set  up  so  as 
to  form  an  angle,  under  which  they  passed, 
bowed  down,  as  a  mark  both  of  subjugation 
and  degradation. 

But  we  shall  mistake  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  as  used  in  the  passage  before  us,  and 
the  lesson  of  fbe  passage,  if  we  take  it  as 
meaning  anything  of  humiliation  or  as  ex¬ 
pressing  bondage  in  any  bad  sense.  It  is  here 
the  willing  subjection  to  a  good  master  and 
the  obedience  of  love.  It  is  not  necessarily  an 
evil  to  be  under  a  yoke.  The  prophet  of  tears 
says,  “It  is  good  for  a  man  to  bear  the  yoke 
in  his  youth.” 

We  are  all,  old  and  young,  wearing  yokes, 
and  whatever  work  we  are  doing  we  are  doing 
in  our  yokes.  And  the  earlier  one  learns  to 
wear  his  yoke,  if  a  good  one,  the  better,  and 
tbe  sooner  be  breaks  it,  if  a  bad  one,  the 
better. 

It  delights  the  farmer’s  boy  to  break  tbe 
steers  and  use  them.  He  gets  a  small  yoke 
fitted  to  their  necks,  and  trains  them  to  come 
under  it,  and  then  to  walk  together  in  tbe 
yoke,  and  to  gee  and  haw  at  his  word,  and 
then  to  draw  a  small  load  on  a  sled,  and  as 
they  grow  up  the  burden  is  increased  until  they 
draw  evenly  great  loads  and  become  patient 
and  plodding  oxen,  strong  and  sure  of  foot. 
As  we  write,  a  man  who  is  a  good  horseman 
drives  by  with  a  yearling  colt  who  goes  as 
steady  as  an  old  horse.  This  colt  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  halter  from  the  first,  and  when  a 
few  months  old  was  harnessed,  and  so  grew 
up  under  the  yoke.  When  this  is  deferred 
until  the  colt  is  three  or  four  years  old,  it  is 
difficult  to  put  on  harness,  and  he  frets  and 
chafes  under  the  bit,  and  rears  and  plunges, 
and  with  all  bis  powers  rebels  against  tbe  yoke, 
and  often  a  horse  is  spoiled  in  the  breaking 
and  becomes  unruly  and  vicious.  And  'this 
well  illustrates  bow  every  one  must  be  broken 
to  the  yoke  of  obedience.  To  “break  tbe  will” 
is  not  what  is  needed,  for  then  tbe  obedience 
is  slavish  and  not  free.  Tbe  stronger  the  will 
the  better,  if  only  under  control.  Temperance 
means  self-control,  the  appetite  or  disease  be¬ 
ing  under  the  control  of  reason  and  will. 

God  lays  upon  parents  not  only  the  author¬ 
ity,  but  tbe  duty  and  the  privilege  of  bringing 
up  their  children  under  the  yoke.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  training  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  the  promise  is,  that 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it. 
They  should  bring  him  up  in  tbe  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  The  yoke  of  obedi¬ 
ence  must  be  put  on  him  and  he  be  made  to 
walk  in  it,  and  this  should  be  at  tbe  earliest 
possible  moment.  Something  of  this  training 


may  begin  at  birth.  And  it  is  no  mercy  to  tbe 
child  not  to  be  put  under  the  yoke,  but  rather, 
a  great  and  unpardonable  wrong.  If  he  be 
not  brought  up  to  obey,  he  will  be  sure  to 
put  on  tbe  yoke  of  disobedience  and  lawless¬ 
ness,  ending  in  one  knows  not  what  of  evil. 
Nothing  ban  be  more  foolish  or  destructive  than 
to  allow  him  to  grow  up  unrestrained  until  he 
shall  be  old  enough  to  choose  bis  own  yoke. 
His  very  lack  of  restraint  and  discipline  be¬ 
comes  a  yoke  of  selfishness. 

Sooner  or  later  every  one  must  bear  yokes  of 
labor,  yokes  of  belief,  yokes  of  choice,  yokes 
of  habit,  yokes  of  profession,  yokes  of  duty 
and  necessity.  Every  relation  of  life  has  its 
yoke.  Even  play  has  its  yoke,  as  well  as 
work.  School  has  its  yoke.  Society  has  its 
yokes.  The  State  and  tbe  Church  have  their 
yokes.  Left  until  later  years  these  yokes  will 
be  forced  on  by  necessity  and  be  heavy  and 
hard  and  galling.  Taught  early  to  labor,  one 
will  be  saved  the  yoke  of  poverty.  Taught 
self-control,  be  will  not  come  under  the  yoke 
of  appetite  and  passion  and  pride  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  Taught  to  think  aright,  he  will  escape 
tbe  yoke  of  skepticism  and  unbelief. 

And  there  are  yokes  of  prevention  as  well 
as  of  direction.  The  yoke  of  habit  is  like  a 
rope  which  beginning  in  a  silken  cord  grows 
imperceptibly  into  a  cable  which  cannot  be 
broken.  That  which  is  at  .first  a  nauseating 
cigarette,  binds  one  at  last  a  slave  to  tobacco. 
Tbe  first  glass  of  liquor  strengthens  into  a 
drunkard’s  grave.  Neglect  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Sabbath  and  the  worship  at  home  pro¬ 
duces  yokes  of  profanity  and  iniquity  and  sin 
of  any  degree. 

One  should  be  possessed  in  favor  of  the 
good  as  early  as  possible,  and  fortified  against 
the  evil.  Tbe  law  of  sowing  and  reaping  is 
the  law  of  yokes.  No  one  can  become  a 
scholar  without  the  yoke  of  bard  study.  Suc¬ 
cess  of  any  kind  means  long  continued  and 
severe  discipline  under  its  yoke. 

Tbe  yoke  of  sin  is  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and 
of  license,  that  of  slavery.  Liberty  means 
freedom  under  a  yoke.  Man  is  a  free  moral 
agent,  but  an  agent  responsible  to  God.'  To 
serve  the  greatest  and  tbe  beet  is  to  “put  on 
the  yoke  of  glorious  liberty.”  The  Ten  Com- 
mandmeuts  are  yokes  for  all  men,  and  give 
the  limit  of  freedom  in  their  relations.  The 
beatitudes  also  point  out  the  yokes,  bearing 
which  one  shall  be  blessed.  The  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  are  also  the  result  of  bearing  the  yoke 
of  Christian  liberty. 

If  one  would  be  a  Christian  he  must  put  on 
the  yoke  of  Christ  and  serve  Him  in  it.  This 
may  seem  hard,  for  at  first  it  requires  self- 
denial  and  cross  bearing.  And  repentance  de¬ 
mands  that  tbe  old  yokes  of  sin  be  broken  and 
the  new  yoke  of  obedience  and  faith  be  put  on. 

Christ  offers  pardon  of  sin  and  peace  with 
God  and  hope  of  glory,  rest  to  tbe  soul.  And 
He  invites  ail  to  come  into  His  service  and 

romises  an  eternal  reward.  And  He  is  a 

lessed  Master.  His  yoke  is  easy  and  His  bur¬ 
den  light.  The  burden  of  love  is  fullness  of 
joy  and  of  blissful  rest.  Service  of  such  a 
Master  is  privilege.  It  is  only  those  who  try 
to  wear  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  at  the  same 
time  to  wear  that  of  the  world,  that  find  it  a 
hard  yoke.  Tbe  way  of  tbe  transgressor  is 
bard.  “If  ye  love  Me,”  Christ  says,  “ye  will 
keep  My  Commandments,”  will  love  to  keep 
them.  The  psalmist  exclaimed,  “Ohow  I  love 
Thy  law  1” 

Christ  will  not  put  upon  His  children  a  yoke 
heavier  than  they  can  bear,  or  a  burden  greater 
than  they  can  draw,  and  will  adjust  the  yoke 
to  the  neck.  And  He  knows  just  what  kind 
of  a  yoke  each  one  needs,  and  will  not  give 
him  any  other. 

The  sufferings  of  this  present  are  a  true  and 
necessary  discipline  for  the  enjoyment  of  tbe 
blessedness  of  tbe  future  and  to  prepare  us  for 
the  glorious  service  of  tbe  heavenly  life.  An¬ 
gels  would  serve  under  the  yoke  of  Christ. 
The  word  for  burden  in  Christ’s  invitation  in 
its  original  signifies  a  load  which  is  fitted  to 
one’s  capacity.  He  cares  that  we  shall  not  be 
overburdened. 
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ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jeans  Ijoved. 

^'Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  tor 
Chtidren.”—P.  T.  Farwell. 

When  Peter  and  Andrew  and  ^ames  at 
last  found  Jesus,  he  would  not  return  to 
Capernaum.  “Let  us  go  to  some  other  towns 
that  I  may  preach  there,  “  he  said ;  for  he  de¬ 
sired  to  proclaim  the  good  news  of  the  king¬ 
dom  as  widely  as  possible.  And  so  making  a 
circuit  around  the  city  to  meet  John,  they  set 
out  on  a  preaching  tour  through  the  villages 
which  in  that  day  were  thickly  clustered  be¬ 
side  all  the  great  highways  and  up  and  down 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Galilee. 

The  synagogues  were  always  open  on  Mon¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  which  were  market  days, 
that  the  country  folk  might  hear  the  Word  of 
God,  and  twice  during  the  week  days  Jesus 
bad  an  opportunity  to  preach.  And  he  taught 
every  day,  for  wherever  he  went  a  little  group 
would  gather  around  him,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  his  countenance  and  the  gracious 
charm  of  his  manner.  Sometimes  he  met  one 
of  those  poor  afflicted  ones  who  were,  or 
seemed  to  be,  possessed  by  demons,  for  at 
that  time  there  were  no  asylums  for  such 
afflicted  people,  and  they  therefore  roamed 
the  highways,  a  terror  to  every  one.  When 
ever  he  met  them  he  always  healed  them ; 
and  so  by  degrees  the  report  of  these  cures 
ran  before  him,  and  all  the  village  people 
would  come  eagerly  to  meet  him  and  would 
listen  gladly  to  his  teachings. 

John,  who  with  devoted  love  and  intense 
expectation  hung  upon  every  word  of  bis. 
soon  began  to  notice  that  Jesus  did  not  say 
much  about  being  himself  the  Messiah ;  he 
rather  described  what  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  like,  and  what  those  people  must  be  like 
who  belonged  to  it ;  teaching  that  men  must 
be  saved  from  sin  before  they  could  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  kingdom.  Even  the  cures  that  he 
wrought  seemed  to  be  wrought,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  relieving  pain,  but  also  to  show 
the  power  of  holiness  over  sin  and  the  effects 
of  ein ;  for  sin,  John  and  all  the  disciples 
knew,  was  the  cause  of  disease  as  well  as  of 
all  other  woes. 

One  day  as  they  were  approaching  a  village 
they  saw  a  leper.  This  was  not  an  uncommon 
sight,  for  this  terrible  disease  was  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  an  awful  scourge,  as  it  still  is  in  the 
East.  Devout  Jews,  like  John  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  knew  that  leprosy  was  a  type  of  sin, 
for  it  separated  him  who  had  it  from  all  who 
had  it  not,  and  it  was  incurable,  gradually 
eating  into  the  whole  body  till  it  became  a 
mass  of  corruption.  Like  sin,  too,  it  was 
contagious,  so  that  to  be  with  one  who  was 
afflicted  by  it  was  not  safe.  The  lepers  were 
always  driven  out  of  their  homes,  and  even 
out  of  their  towns;  they  lived  together  in 
wretched  colonies,  in  tombs,  or  other  unclean 
places,  and  it  was  the  law  that  when  they  saw 
any  one  approaching  they  must  warn  them 
with  the  cry.  “Unclean,  unclean!” 

But  to  John’s  horror  this  leper  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  came  toward  them  running, 
and  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before 
Jesus,  crying  out,  “Lord,  if  you  will  you  can 
make  me  clean  1"  The  disciples  all  started 
back  in  loathing  and  terror,  for  a  touch  would 
be  pollution.  But  Jesus  did  not  seem  to  fear 
pollution.  A  look  of  heavenly  compassion 
came  into  his  face.  He  bent  forward  and  laid 
his  band  upon  the  poor,  disfigured  head  and 
said  in  tones  of  divine  sweetness:  “I  do  will 
it ;  be  made  clean  I” 

In  an  instant  a  marvellous  change  took 
place.  The  loathsome  disfigurement  passed 
away,  the  man  was  healed :  and  he  fell  upon 
his  face  with  sobs  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 


But  Jesus  calmed  his  excitement  by  remind 
ing  him  that  he  had  now  his  part  to  do — to 
show  himself  to  the  priests  and  offer  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  thanksgiving,  as  the  law  of  Moses  com¬ 
manded.  And  so  the  healed  leper  went  away, 
and  the  disciples  hardly  dared  speak  to  Jesus, 
for  awe  at  what  he  had  done.  For  they  real 
ized  that  though  be  had  laid  bis  hand  upon 
that  leper,  he  yet  had  not  been  polluted ;  they 
saw  that  there  is  a  goodness  so  perfect  that  it 
can  move  among  sinners  and  not  be  lees  good. 
And  the  ardent  John  gained  a  new  glimpse 
into  the  holiness  of  self-sacrificing  love,  and 
learned  that  perfect  love,  which  thinks 
nothing  of  self,  but  only  of  those  who  need, 
cannot  be  defiled  by  loving  any  one,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  sinful  and  unclean. 

These  tours  of  teaching  and  healing  were 
always  short.  On  Fridays  they  went  back  to 
Capernaum  for  the  Sabbath.  Sometimes  on 
that  day  Jesus  would  go  to  Chuza’s  house. 
And  when  he  came,  weary  from  a  week’s 
hard  work,  it  was  to  Joanna  the  sweetest 
privilege  to  wait  upon  him,  to  see  that  her 
servants  had  all  things  ready  for  bis  refresh 
ment,  and  then  to  sit  beside  him  and  hear  him 
talk,  or  to  sit  silent  beside  him  while  he  was 
silently  resting.  At  such  times  it  seemed  to 
her.  and  to  Antipas  also,  as  if  they  could 
almost  feel  the  joy  that  filled  his  heart;  they 
felt  as  if  he  brought  them  near  to  God,  simply 
because  God  was  so  near  to  him.  In  this  way 
both  mother  and  son  began  to  realize  that  to 
feel  the  presence  of  God  was  the  way  to  have 
true  joy  and  the  strength  to  do  right.  What 
would  it  matter  to  be  weary  and  hungry,  to 
have  even  no  place  to  lay  your  head  at  night, 
so  long  as  God  was  with  you?  This  was  what 
Antipas  began  to  learn  from  being  sometimes 
with  Jesus. 

There  were  other  people  in  Capernaum  who 
looked  forward  to  the  Sabbath,  because  then 
Jesus  would  be  there— but  none  were  happier 
when  the  Sabbath  came  than  little  Janna.  He 
came  always  to  Mary’s  every  Friday  afternoon 
that  he  might  be  there  when  Jesus  arrived, 
before  the  Sabbath  trumpets  sounded  and  the 
Sabbath  lamps  were  lit.  Even  if  Jesus  spent 
the  Sabbath  with  Simon  Peter  or  at  the  house 
of  Zebedee  or  Chuza,  be  still  always  came 
home  to  his  mother  first  for  a  little  talk  with 
her,  and  then  he  would  take  Janna  in  his 
arms  and  bless  him,  and  that  was  enough  to 
make  the  little  boy  happy  all  the  week. 

Janna’s  father  was  now  perfectly  helpless— 
a  paralytic,  unable  to  move  hand  or  foot. 
Ruth  used  to  think  with  tears,  that  if  it  were 
any  other  disease  she  might  help  him  go  to 
Jesus  and  be  cured :  she  would  even  have 
asked  Jesus  to  come  and  cure  him.  Though 
she  bad  known  Jesus  ever  since  she  was  a 
little  girl  playing  with  him  in  the  market 
place  of  Nazareth, she  hardly  dared  speak  to  any 
one  of  it,  so  much  sought  after  as  he  was  now. 
Chuza’s  was  not  the  only  fine  house  to  which 
he  was  invited.  Many  of  the  rich  Pharisees 
sent  hi'”  visit  them,  and  he  sometimes 
went,  though  he  was  much  more  often  among 
the  poor  and  suffering.  But  even  if  he  should 
come  to  see  her,  Ruth  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  heal  one  entirely  paralyzed  as  Ezra  was, 
although  he  had  done  so  many  wonderful 
cures.  Ruth  had  not  yet  heard  of  his  healing 
the  leper. 

Ezra  did  not  think  Jesus  could  heal  him, 
either,  but  he  longed  to  hear  him  preach. 
Before  he  fell  ill  he  had  been  greatly  troubled 
with  the  sins  of  Israel,  feeling  that  the  Mes¬ 
siah  would  not  come  until  all  the  people  bad 
repented ;  but  since  he  had  lain  there  on  his 
bed  of  helplessness,  he  had  come  to  see  that 
he  was  himself  a  sinful  man.  And  when  he 
saw  this,  his  agony  of  mind  was  very  great. 
He  heard  that  Jesus  preached  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 


about  a  Saviour  from  sin,  and  be  ardently 
longed  to  bear  him  preach.  But  that  seemed 
to  be  impossible. 

“Why  don’t  you  get  some  one  to  take  you  to 
Jesus,  father?”  little  Janna  would  ask.  “He 
would  make  you  well.”  But  Ezra  was  so  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  sense  of  sin  that  he  hardly  cared 
any  longer  about  getting  well.  If  only  his 
sins  could  be  forgiven  I 

But  Janna  would  not  give  up  the  thought 
that  Jesus  could  cure  his  father,  and  he  told 
the  other  boys  what  he  was  thinking.  So  it 
happened  that  one  day  Bar-joses,  going  of  an 
errand,  stopped  in  at  Janna’s  house  and  told 
them  that  Jesus  had  unexpectedly  come  home, 
though  it  was  not  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
was  at  Zebedee’s  house,  talking  to  some  of  the 
rabbis  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  When 
Erza  heard  this  be  groaned  and  said,  “Oh,  if 
I  could  only  hear  him,”  and  Bar-joses  noticed 
that  tears  came  into  Ruth’s  eyes.  Bar  joses 
was  a  quick-witted  boy,  and  besides,  he  loved 
so  much  to  bear  Jesus  talk,  that  he  was  full 
of  sympathy  with  one  who  from  long  illness 
had  never  been  able  to  hear  him. 

“Ezra,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  see  why  you 
shouldn’t  go.  There  are  plenty  of  neighbors 
who  would  be  willing  enough  to  carry  you  to 
Zebedee’s  house  on  your  bed.  I’ll  go  ask 
some  of  them.”  And  he  ran  off  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer,  leaving  Ezra  all  agitation 
with  hope  and  fear. 

It  was  some  little  time  before  Bar  joses 
came  back,  but  when  he  came  back,  there 
were  four  men  with  him,  neighbors  of  Ezra, 
who  pitied  him  for  being  perfectly  helpless 
while  still  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  they  said,  they  would  be  glad  enough 
to  take  him  to  Jesus ;  and  they  felt  sure  that 
Jesus  could  heal  him.  After  all,  it  could  not 
be  harder  to  cure  paralysis  than  to  cast  out 
a  demon.  And  so  they  lifted  up  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  his  bed  and  carried  Ezra  away,  Ruth 
and  Janna  with  Bar-joses  following. 

But  all  this  had  taken  time,  and  meanwhile 
the  rumor  that  Jesus  was  at  Zebedee’s  house 
had  fiown  like  wildfire  all  over  the  city,  and 
people  had  come  together  in  crowds  to  hear 
him.  When  Ezra’s  party  reached  the  street 
in  which  Zebedee  lived  they  found  it  so 
crowded  that  they  could  hardly  make  their 
way  through  to  the  door,  and  there  they  had 
to  stop.  They  could  not  possibly  squeeze 
through  the  narrow  passage-way  that  led  into 
the  court. 

The  men  were  honestly  sorry ;  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  take  an  interest  in  the  helpless  man,  and 
did  not  like  the  thought  of  carrying  him  back 
unhealed.  Yet  what  could  they  do? 

Bar  joses  suddenly  made  a  suggestion.  He 
knew  his  master’s  house,  knew  precisely  on 
what  part  of  the  gallery  Jesus  must  be 
standing,  preaching  to  those  who  were  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  rooms  as  well  as  in  the  court  be¬ 
low.  Why  not  go  up  by  the  outer  stair  to  the 
roof,  and  across  it  to  that  part  of  the  gallery 
where  Jesus  stood?  It  would  be  a  simple  thing 
to  take  up  some  of  the  slight  covering  of  the 
gallery  and  lower  the  sick  man  to  Jesus’  feet. 

The  look  of  gratitude  that  Ezra  cast  upon 
him  was  enough  to  repay  Bar  joses  for  all  his 
trouble,  if  he,  had  needed  payment ;  but  where 
could  he  find  greater  pleasure  than  in  helping 
people  to  come  to  Jesus?  And  so  he  joyfully 
led  the  way  up  the  outer  stair. 

Antipas  was  in  the  gallery  not  very  far  from 
Jesus.  For  by  this  time  the  fame  of  Jesus’ 
doings  had  reached  Jerusalem,  and  some  of 
the  rabbis  and  doctors  of  the  law  had  come  to 
Capernaum  to  inquire  about  it.  They  had  by 
no  means  forgotten  his  cleansing  the  Temple, 
nearly  a  year  before,  nor  what  it  meant,  and 
little  as  they  desired  a  Messiah  who,  instead 
of  raising  the  nation  up  to  great  power,  merely 
went  about  doing  good,  they  felt  that  it  was 
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very  important  for  them  to  know  just  what 
he  was  teaching,  and  precisely  what  he  pro¬ 
posed,  in  the  end,  to  do. 

So  they  had  come  to  Capernaum,  and  as 
some  of  them  were  well  acquainted  with 
Chuza,  through  his  wife’s  uncle,  Nicodemus, 
they  were  received  into  his  house ;  and  he  had 
gone  with  them  to  hear  Jesus  teach.  Antipas 
had  been  permitted  to  go,  too,  and  as  these 
Jerusalem  visitors  were  honored  guests,  they 
had  all  been  given  seats  upon  the  gallery  very 
near  to  where  Jesus  stood. 

What  was  their  surprise,  in  the  midst  of  his 
teachings,  to  hear  sounds  as  if  somebody  were 
at  work  upon  the  roof,  and  then  to  see  the 
light  streaming  down  through  an  opening!  It 
was  only  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  opening 
was  filled  by  a  pallet  which  was  slowly  and 
carefully  let  down  to  the  very  feet  of  Jesus. 

There  lay  a  poor  paralytic,  utterly  unable  to 
move,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Jesus’  face  with  an 
expression  of  such  burning  eagerness  as 
touched  every  heart.  Antipas,  who  knew  so 
well  the  sensation  of  sudden  healing,  looked 
confidently  to  Jesus  for  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  it  was  with  surprise  that  he  heard, 
not  “Arise  and  walk,”  as  he  had  expected, 
but  “Be  consoled,  son,  your  sins  are  forgiven 
you.”  “How  disappointed  the  poor  man  must 
be!”  Antipas  thought ;  but  looking  at  him  he 
saw  a  look  of  such  perfect  joy  upon  his  face, 
such  an  expression  of  rapture  in  the  eyes  that 
were  fixed  upon  Jesus,  that  the  boy  came,  in 
that  moment,  suddenly  to  see  that  to  have 
one’s  sins  forgiven  was  more  than  to  be  healed 
of  even  the  most  hopeless  disease. 

But  around  Antipas,  between  him  and 
Jesus,  there  had  been  a  movement  of  horror, 
the  scribes  and  rabbis  exchanging  glances 
which  seemed  to  say,  “Blasphemy!”  and  whis¬ 
pering  among  themselves,  “Who  can  forgive 
sins  but  Ood?”  And  at  this  Jesus  turned  and 
looked  at  them  with  a  surprise  so  gentle  and 
so  sorrowful  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  have 
moved  them  to  self-reproach. 

“Why  do  you  think  evil  in  your  hearts!”  he 
asked.  “Which  is  easier  to  say,  ‘Thy  sins  are 
forgiven.’  or  to  say,  ‘Arise  and  walk’?” 

No  one  made  any  reply ;  to  say  one,  was  in¬ 
deed  as  easy  as  to  say  the  other ;  and  who 
would  dare  say  either,  who  had  not  the  power 
to  do  the  thing?  Jesus  waited  a  moment  for 
his  answer,  and  then,  as  none  came,  he  went 
on,  “But  that  you  may  know  that  the  Son  of 
Man  has  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sin,”  he 
paused,  and  turning  to  the  sick  man,  he  said, 
in  a  voice  that  sent  a  thrill  through  every  one 
that  heard,  “Arise,  take  up  your  bed,  and  go 
to  your  house.  ” 

As  if  suddenly  recalled  from  some  ecstatic 
dream.  Ezra  s+arted  up,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
those  of  Jesus.  He  rose  to  a  sitting  posture, 
then  to  his  feet;  then  stooping,  he  gathered 
up  his  pallet,  and  rolling  it  up,  turned,  with¬ 
out  a  word,  to  go.  Perfect  obedience  was, 
he  felt,  the  best  thanks  for  such  a  gift  as  this. 

But  the  great  multitude  who  were  listening 
to  Jesus’s  teachings  were  struck  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  “  We  never  saw  it  like  this  before  I”  “We 
have  seen  strange  things  today!"  they  said 
to  one  another,  as  they  moved  back  and  made 
a  way  for  Ezra  to  pass  with  his  pallet  on  his 
shoulder.  Standing  where  they  were,  outside 
the  door,  Ruth  and  little  Janna  knew  that 
something  strange  had  occurred— men  were 
crowding  out  through  the  narrow  passage  way 
talking  in  excited  tones.  And  then  they  saw 
Ezra,  walking  upright,  with  a  look  of  great 
joy  upon  his  face  and  his  rolled -up  pallet  upon 
his  shoulder. 

“Jesus  has  cured  him!”  exclaimed  Janna  in 
delight.  “I  knew  that  Jesus  would  cure 
him;”  but  by  the  light  upon  Ezra’s  face, 
Ruth  knew  there  was  more  than  this,  and 
when  he  came  to  her  and  said,  “He  has  for¬ 
given  my  sins,  Ruth,”  she  drew  her  veil  over 
her  face  to  hide  her  tears  of  joy. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  ContlnwA.)  ' 


Cbilbren’s  Department. 

BOVeHEBS-UP  AND  SMOOTHEBS •  DOWN. 

“Spring  has  come  for  certain,”  said  Uncle 
John.  “I  have  noticed  all  my  life  that  when 
the  boys  begin  to  whirl  themselves  around  on 
their  heels  to  draw  a  circle  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  take  their  marbles  out  of  their  pockets, 
that  spring  bar  come.  Marble  time  and  spring 
time  make  their  advent  together.  I  stopped 
to  see  a  game  this  afternoon ;  it  would  have 
gone  on  pleasantly  had  not  there  been  a  boy 
playing  who  is  a  ‘rougher-up. ’  Oh,  these 
'roughers-up,  ’  how  much  unpleasantness  they 
do  make  in  the  world  1” 

Boys  and  girls,  do  you*  know  what  Uncle 
John  meant  by  “roughers-up?”  They  comprise 
one  class  of  persons,  and  there  is  another  class 
of  persons  that  are  “smoothers  down.”  Boys 
and  girls  who  belong  to  the  “roughers  up”  are 
always  selfish.  They  do  not  like  to  have  oth 
ers  have  the  preference  in  anything  ;  they  wish 
everybody  to  do  their  way,  and  if  they  cannot 
have  things  move  according  to  their  ideas, 
they  make  every  one  uncomfortable.  I  have 
seen  children  playing  very  happily  together 
when  a  boy  or  a  girl  joined  them,  and  soon 
there  was  disturbance  and  dissatisfaction.  “If 
that  boy  or  girl  had  kept  away,”  some  one 
w’ould  say,  “everything  would  have  gone  on 
pleasantly  until  the  play  was  over.” 

“Roughers-up”  like  to  tell  others  unkind 
things  which  some  one  has  said  about  them, 
just  to  stir  up  dissention.  They  seem  to  de¬ 
light  in  “  taking  people  down  a  peg  or  two,”  as 
Uncle  John  expressed  it.  If  any  one  has  had 
some  special  success,  they  are  the  ones  to  come 
and  try  to  depreciate  the  estimate  in  which 
they  are  held. 

But  by  this  time  you  know  what  Uncle 
John  meant  by  “roughers-up.”  You,  perhaps, 
are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  members  of 
this  class.  We  will  turn  away  from  this  un 
pleasant  side,  and  talk  about  the  “smoothers 
down,”  who  do  all  they  can  to  undo  the  bad 
work  of  the  “roughers-up.”  God  bless  them  ! 
They  try  to  make  everybody  feel  happy  and  to 
have  a  comfortable  sense  of  satisfaction  with 
themselves.  If  there  is  a  quarrel  these  dear 
little  bodies  have  smiles  and  words  of  peace  to 
say;  they  tty  to  have  those  who  have  “fallen 
out  by  the  way”  “make  up"  and  be  good 
friends  again.  “Smoothers  down”  never  tell 
over  things  that  will  lead  to  a  quarrel ;  they 
always  tell  each  other  the  good  things  about 
their  playmates,  and  if  one  does  wrong,  or 
makes  a  mistake,  as  we  are  ail  apt  to  do,  they 
excuse  and  overlook  it.  They  do  not  “lay  up 
things  against  each  other.” 

I  read  once  of  an  epitaph  on  a  little  girl’s 
headstone.  It  seems  her  playmates  had  asked 
to  have  these  words  engraved  on  the  stone 
that  her  father  had  put  at  the  head  of  her 
grave  in  the  cemetery,  “We  were  always  good 
when  she  was  with  us.”  That  little  girl  was  a 
“smoother-down”;  her  infiuence  was  so  good 
that  all  her  companions  were  made  better 
when  she  was  with  them. 

Children  have  always  played  together  and 
always  will,  for  in  Zechariah  we  read  that  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  to  be  re 
stored,  “the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof.” 
Play  is  one  of  the  necessary  things  for  young 
people  to  indulge  in,  and  games  which  can  be 
played  out  of  doors  are  especially  desirable. 
There  is  no  lovelier  sight  than  a  group  of  rosy- 
oheeked,  happy-faced  children  at  their  sports, 
and  if  they  are  all  “smoothers-down,”  it  is  a 
great  joy  to  be  with  them. 

The  “smoothers-down”  are  the  peace  makers 
of  earth.  You  know  what  our  Lord  said 
about  the  peacemakers:  “Blessed  are  the 
peace  makers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the 


children  of  God.”  Is  not  that  a  wonderfu 
promise,  “for  they  shall  be  called  the  children 
of  God”?  I  am  sure  every  boy  and  girl  wishes 
to  try  to  belong  to  the  peace-makers  and  be 
called  a  child  of  God.  Susan  Tball  Perry. 

A  HOME  OF  BEST. 

AN  ENGLISH  STORT.- 

“I  wish  ‘Old  Man’  could  go  with  us  to 
France.  Do  ask  daddy  again  if  he  may  not, 
oh,  please  do!  I  can’t  bear  to  leave  him  be¬ 
hind.” 

Mrs.  Dewar  shook  her  head  at  her  eager  lit¬ 
tle  daughter:  “It  would  be  no  use  asking, 
dearest.  Old  Man  could  not  bear  the  long 
journey ;  he  is  so  old  that  it  would  very  likely 
kill  him.  But  I  think  he  will  be  very  happy 
here,  though  he  may  miss  his  little  mistress. 
You  know  he  is  to  be  turned  out  to  graze." 

“Oh,  but  that’s  what  I  am  so  afraid  of,” 
said  the  little  girl  earnestly.  “The  five  acre 
field  is  so  near  the  boys’  sebool,  and  I  saw 
them  stone  poor  Old  Man  yesterday,  and  Jenks 
tells  me  they  often  do  it,  and  he  is  afraid  they 
will  do  it  worse  when  they  know  we  are  all 
away,”  and  at  the  thought  little  Laura’s  face 
puckered  up  very  much  as  if  she  were  about 
to  cry. 

Laura  was  the  only  girl  amongst  many 
brothers,  and,  as  a  rule,  her  wish  in  the  house 
was  law,  but  Mr.  Dewar,  when  appealed  to, 
was  really  puzzled  to  know  how  to  grant  his 
little  girl’s  request  about  the  horse.  Old  Man 
<pa8  a  favorite  horse,  but  was  long  past  all 
work,  and  Mr.  Dewar  had  settled  that  for  the 
rest  of  its  life  it  should  be  allowed  to  graze 
away  the  sunny  hours  in  the  five-acre  field. 
But  Laura  had,  as  we  know,  found  out  that 
the  five-acre  lot  was  not  the  paradise  for  Old 
Man  that  it  was  meant  to  be.  so  he  must  try  to 
find  out  some  other  plan. 

“You  wont  go  away  and  leave  the  poor  horse 
to  be  teased  by  those  boys?”  said  Laura,  plead¬ 
ingly,  to  her  father  at  dessert  that  evening. 

“I’ll  speak  to  the  schoolmaster,”  began  Mr 
Dewar. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  you  might  do,”  said 
Laura’s  eldest  brother.  “There’s  a  Home  of 
Rest  for  Horses  near  Acton.  Send  Old  Man 
there  whilst  you  are  away.  He’ll  be  taken 
good  care  of,  I  know,  for  I  went  over  the 
place  last  vacation  with  a  friend  of  mine ;  he 
sent  his  horse  there  to  be  cured  of  a  swollen 
fetlock,  and  he  was  delighted  with  the  care 
taken  of  her.” 

“A  Home  of  Rest!  That  sounds  nice,"  said 
Laura,  thoughtfully.  “Do  send  Old  Man 
there,  father.” 

After  a  few  inquiries  this  was  eventually 
done,  Jenks  taking  the  horse  over  to  Acton 
the  day  before  the  family  left  for  their  long 
visit  to  France. 

One  bright  spring  day,  six  months  after, 
Laura  was  on  tip  toe  of  expectation,  for 
mother  had  promised  to  take  her  and  her 
brother  to  Acton  to  pay  Old  JIan  a  visit  at  his 
Home  of  Rest.  Laura  bad  provided  herself 
with  a  basket  of  crusts  and  apples,  and  when 
they  drove  through  the  gates  of  Friar  Place 
Farm,  she  was  so  excited  that  the  basket 
tumbled  out  of  her  hand,  and  all  the  apples 
rolled  on  the  fioor  of  the  carriage. 

“Now.  Laura,”  said  Sydney,  reproachfully. 

“Oh,  I  can’t  help  it!”  said  Laura.  “Pick 
them  up,  Syd,  there’s  a  dear  fellow  I  Here 
we  are,”  as  the  carriage  passed  under  a  gate¬ 
way  and  drew  up  before  a  farm-house,  with  a 
bright  garden  in  the  background. 

They  were  expected,  and  a  man  was  waiting 
to  take  them  round  the  premises,  but  Laura 
rnshed  from  him,  for  there,  there,  with  his 
head  leaning  comfortably  over  the  half  door 
of  one  of  the  row  of  loose  boxes  was  Old  Man, 
looking  very  placid  and  happy.  He  was  as 
clever  as  Laura,  for  he  recognized  bis  little 
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istreas  at  once,  and  set  up  a  gentle  whinny 
of  welcome.  The  whole  party  was  crowded 
round  the  box,  and  there  was  such  a  caressing 
of  the  old  horse,  and  such  feeding  and  pet¬ 
ting,  that  the  inmates  of  the  boxes  on  each 
side  became  excited,  and  put  their  heads  out 
to  see  what  the  matter  could  be. 

“ Poor  .  things,  ”  said  Laura.  "Just  this  one 
bit  more  for  Old  Man,”  as  she  held  out  a  bit 
of  bread,  “and  then  I  shall  go  and  pay  all  the 
others  a  visit  and  give  them  each  a  bit  of 
bread,  too.” 

“Good  Old  Man!”  said  Mrs.  Dewar,  caress¬ 
ingly,  and  the  poor  beast  rubbed  his  nose  in 
her  hand  as  if  to  show  his  joy. 

The  groom  now  volunteered  a  little  informa¬ 
tion.  "We  could  see  the  horse  had  been  used 
to  a  good  deal  of  notice  when  he  first  came,” 
he  said;  “very  different  from  some  of  our 
cases.  Look  at  that  one  yonder,”  pointing  to 
a  poor,  scraggy  beast  two  boxes  lower  down. 
“It  belonged  to  a  carter,  and,  poor  beast,  it 
had  strained  its  back  and  must  have  suffered 
a  lot  before  it  was  brought  here.” 

“What  a  shame!*  said  kind-hearted  Laura. 

"Well,  miss,”  said  the  groom,  "I  don’t 
think  the  carter  meant  to  be  cruel,  but  he 
owned  no  other  horse  and  was  obliged  to  work 
this  when  it  was  not  fit.  ” 

"How  does  he  manage  now?”  asked  Syd. 

"Oh,  he’s  all  right  now,”  said  the  man. 
“He’s  got  one  of  the  society’s  horses  lent  him, 
and  in  a  month  or  so  you’ll  see  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  his  horse — it’ll  be  fit  for  work  again 
by  then." 

"It  is  a  good  thing  there  is  such  a  society,” 
said  Mrs.  Dewar,  “for  what  is  a  poor  man  to 
do  when  his  only  horse  is  laid  up?” 

“You’re  right  there,  ma’am,”  said  the 
groom.  "Horses  must  rest  sometimes,  but  a 
man  like  a  coster  or  a  carter  in  a  small  way 
of  business  cannot  keep  a  second  horse,  and  so 
our  society  says  to  him,  ‘You  send  your  nag 
here,’  and  we  don’t  charge  him  much  for 
taking  care  of  it — sometimes  nothing  if  he  is 
very  poor— and  we  lend  him  a  horse  till  his 
own  is  fit  for  service  again.  This  ’ere  pony,” 
pointing  to  a  head  over  the  box  next  but  one 
to  Old  Man’s,  "belonged  to  a  flower-hawker, 
and  a  hard  life  he  has  had,  but  his  best  days 
are  to  come.” 

“Why?"  asked  Laura  eagerly. 

“Well,  miss,  one  of  the  ladies  took  pity  on 
him  and  bought  him  of  the  hawker  and  has 
paid  the  society  for  him  to  be  on  the  ‘Old 
Favorite’  list,  same  as  your  horse  is.  She’s 
given  him  a  name,  too — Timmins— that’s  his 
name  now,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  Timmins 
is  in  luck  at  last.  ” 

“I’m  glad  I’ve  seen  this  place,”  said  Mrs. 
Dewar  on  leaving,  “and  I  shall  tell  my  friends, 
if  they  ask  me  if  I  know  of  a  home  where  a 
sick  horse  may  be  nursed  or  an  old  favorite 
taken  care  of,  that  they  cannot  do  better  than 
send  it  to  the  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses, 
Friar’s  Place  Farm,  Acton. 


DWIGHT  J.  WOODWOBTH. 

Minute,  of  the  death  of  Dwight  J.  Woodworth,, 
adopted  by  the  session  of  the  Central  Church, 
Rochester,  Wednesday  evening,  March  6,  1895. 

We  mourn  a  valued  elder,  an  esteemed  asso¬ 
ciate  in  church  life  and  work,  and  a  genial 
personal  friend. 

Dwight  J.  Woodworth  joined  the  Central 
Church  in  1883.  Church  membership  meant 
for  him  renewed  loyalty  to  God,  added  respon¬ 
sibility,  willing  and  xealous  service.  From  his 
first  coming  among  us  he  witnessed  a  good 
confession.  Modestly  and  quietly  he  went  on 
his  way,  doing  what  he  could.  Whatever  he 
undertook,  he  did  well.  He  made  a  business 
of  his  religion.  He  applied  to  his  Christian 
work  the  same  accuracy,  the  same  fidelity  to 


details,  and  the  same  administrative  ability 
that  so  signally  characterized  him  as  the  capa¬ 
ble  Secretary  of  the  Protective  Life  Associ¬ 
ation. 

We  were  delighted  when  in  May,  1894,  the 
church  elected  him  to  the  eldership.  It  was 
only  after  conscientious  and  prayerful  refieo- 
tion  that  he  consented  to  serve.  It  was  with 
great  cordiality  that  we  extended  to  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  his  efliciency 
has  amply  jusified  our  expectations. 

Last  fall  he  was  unanimously  chosen,  by 
the  nearly  two  hundred  members  of  Class  24, 
formerly  taught  by  W.  D.  McGuire,  as  their 
teacher.  All  the  enthusiasm,  all  the  devotion, 
all  the  active  and  intelligent  interest  he  could 
command,  seemed  to  be  concentrated  upon 
that  class.  He  was  constantly  planning  for 
them,  praying  for  them,  instructing  them,  and 
appealing  to  them:  His  whole  heart  was  in 
his  work,  so  that  within  a  few  weeks  upwards 
of  twenty  were  led  to  confess  their  faith  in 
Christ. 

We  have  lost  no  ordinary  man  in  Mr.  Wood- 
worth.  We  were  pained  two  months  ago  to 
hear  that  he  was  ill :  we  were  surprised  and 
shocked  to  learn,  a  little  later,  that  his  illness 
was  of  such  a  desperate  character ;  and  now 
we  share  the  sincere  sorrow  occasioned  by  his 
death,  in  the  midst  of  his  years  of  such  useful 
activity. 

To  his  wife,  his  family,  and  his  kindred,  to 
his  Sunday-school  class,  to  his  fellow  church 
members,  and  to  his  associates  in  business,  we 
extend  our  sincere  sympathy. 

We  request  our  pastor  to  read  the  above 
minute  next  Sunday  morning,  and  our  clerk 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  it  for  The  New  York 
Evangelist. 


HENBT  TABICK  GIDBEBT. 

An  exemplary  Christian  and  an  honored 
officer  of  the  church  died  at  Rutherford,  N. 
J..  February  27,  after  a  protracted  and  trying 
illness,  during  which  his  faith  and  patience 
were  signally  illustrated. 

He  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ,  May 
23,  1841,  of  direct  Puritan  and  Holland  ances¬ 
try,  the  devoted  character  of  which  was  per¬ 
petuated  in  him.  His  business  connection  was 
with  the  Greenwich  Savings  Bank  of  New 
York  City,  where  bis  services  were  highly 
valued  and  remunerated  to  the  end.  His 
home  was  established  in  Rutherford  near  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  early  settle¬ 
ment  of  that  suburb.  With  all  its  interests  he 
was  closely  identified,  and  helped  to  build  up 
its  most  important  institutions,  in  which  he 
was  always  trusted  and  faithful. 

From  1872  he  was  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  which  he  specially  served 
as  a  Sabbath -school  teacher  and  superintend¬ 
ent,  and  as  a  deacon  and  elder.  He  was  ever 
ready  for  any  assigned  duty,  and  prompt  and 
diligent  in  its  performance.  In  the  prayer¬ 
meeting  he  gave  unusual  help,  being  fervent  in 
prayer  and  Scriptural,  fluent,  and  tender  in 
remarks. 

For  three  years  he  suffered  from  a  cancer¬ 
ous  affection  of  the  face  and  throat,  in  the 
progress  of  which  be  underwent  surgical 
operations  and  great  sickness  with  striking 
patience  and  trust.  His  unbroken  peace,  full 
composure,  and  joyful  expectation  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  world  must  he  ever  memorable  to  those 
who  witnessed  them.  Universally  mourned, 
he  being  dead  will  long  continue  to  speak,  by 
bis  ‘remarkable  faithfulness  and  calm  and 
bright  departure.  £.  A.  B. 


ADTBUISM. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  thinks  well  of 
“altruism,”  a  term  which  Webster  designated 
as  “rare”  ten  years  ago,  and  defined  as  regard 
for  others— opposed  to  egotism  : 

Recently  a  friend  of  ours,  an  accomplished 
man  of  letters,  objected  vehemently  to  the 
word  “altruism”  as  a  needless  and  very  ob¬ 
jectionable  addition  to  the  English  vocabu¬ 
lary.  We  find  it  difficult  to  see  reason  for  the 
objection.  The  new  word  expresses  exactly 
the  conduct  required  by  the  second  part  of  our 
Saviour’s  summary  of  the  Decalogue,  and  we 
know  of  no  other  single  word  in  the  language 
that  does  this.  It  is  true  the  term  has  been 
devised  by  some  who  are  not  content  with  the 
ethics  of  the  Gospel  and  propose  to  supply  its 
place  with  something  else.  But  this  does  not 
make  any  difference.  If  the  word  expresses 
the  obligation  which  man  owes  to  his  fellows, 
let  us  keep  it  and  use  it,  bein^  thankful  that 
we  have  in  the  Gospel  an  influence  which 
enables  the  believer  to  practice  habitually  a 
real  altruism. 


ABOUT  INDIA. 

India  is  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Esther,  521  B.C.  It  is  one  of  the 
large  peninsulas  of  the  world,  and  its  shores 
are  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Its  northern  boundary 
is  the  “Abodes  of  Snow,”  or  the  great  Hima¬ 
laya  Mountains,  extending  a  distance  of  1,500 
miles.  Here  rises  Mount  Everest,  looking 
down  upon  all  other  mountain  peaks  of  the 
known  world.  From  this  wondrous  glacier 
region  comes  the  water  supply  of  India  and 
Burma.  India  has  twice  the  population  of 
North  and  South  America  combined,  and  then 
has  40,000,000  over.  In  the  one  province  of 
Bengal  there  sre  more  people  than  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  more  than  three 
times  our  population  that  profess  the  Hindu 
religion.  The  population  is  so  dense  that 
famine  and  disease  are  unbidden  guests  in 
every  household  in  some  locations.  India  is 
not  a  land  of  cities,  but  of  villages.  Only 
27,200,000  dwell  in  cities. 

This  fertile  country,  teeming  with  life,  be¬ 
longs  to  England.  The  Queen  governs  direct¬ 
ly  three-fifths,  and  the  remaining  portions 
are  states,  vassal  to  the  British  Government. 

India  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  noted  for 
two  great  vices — opium  traffic  and  child  mar¬ 
riage.  The  first  evil  fastened  by  a  Christian 
nation  and  forced  upon  a  heathen  nation  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  and  now  girdling  the 
world  with  a  band  of  sorrow.  This  opium 
traffic  must  forever  be  a  blot  on  Christian 
civilization.  “The  Queen’s  Government  for 
India  produces  every  pound.  It  provides  the 
land,  lends  the  money  to  the  cultivator,  re¬ 
ceives  and  stores  the  whole  amount,  auctions 
it  off  at  periodical  sales  in  Calcutta  to  mer¬ 
chants  who  send  It  to  them,  and  puts  the 
profits  in  its  own  treasury.” 

Famine  follows  the  region  of  the  poppy  cul¬ 
ture  —the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  is  so  much 
more  profitable  that  not  sufficient  cereals  are 
planted  to  supply  food  when  drought  or  flood 
damages  the  crops. 

There  is  no  bright  side  to  the  picture  of 
child  marriage  in  India.  The  child  is  named 
when  about  twelve  days  old,  and  after  the 
ceremony  comes  the  betrothal.  If  a  child  is 
not  betrothed  before  she  is  eight,  the  family 
is  considered  disgraced.  A  husband’s  legal 
right  begins  at  the  time  of  betrothal,  and  she 
belongs  to  him  for  all  time:  should  he  die  a 
few  hours  after,  she  is  one  of  the  child  widows 
and  belongs  to  the  husband’s  family.  She  is 
a  slave  without  hope  of  freedom  or  protection 
from  cruelty.  From  eight  to  ten  years  is  the 
usual  age  at  which  the  wife  is  taken  to  the 
husband’s  home,  but  many  are  taken  from 
home  and  mother  at  an  earlier  age.  Can  you 
think  of  a  child  of  six  married  to  a  man  of 
sixty  or  seventy,  whose  very  presence  is  loath¬ 
some  to  her?  This  husband  m^  be  a  mad¬ 
man,  a  leper,  or  an  idiot.  Whenever  he 
chooses  to  claim  the  child  wife  there  is  no 
eye  to  pity  or  law  to  protect.  Is  there  any 
form  of  slavery  on  the  earth  equal  to  it?  Do 
you  wonder  that  these  little  ones  prefer  death 
to  lives  of  such  wretchedness?  Christian 
wives,  Christian  mothers  of  girls,  when  you 
pray  for  the  daughters  of  America,  forget  not 
the  many  millions  of  child  wives  in  the  zena¬ 
nas  of  India  I 

The  Christian  missions  in  India  are  no  fail¬ 
ures.  but  a  grand  success.  The  growth  has 
been  steady  and  stupendous.  In  less  than  forty 
years  the  day  schools  have  increased  from  285 
to  1.507;  the  scholars  from  2,919  to  02,214;  the 
open  zenanas  from  none  to  40,513 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  native  Christian:  “I  feel  more  and 
nipre  the  responsibility  as  a  Christian,  that 
w'batever  calling  I  may  be  placed  in,  I  have  to 
witness  for  my  Lord  and  Saviour.  I  have  not 
the  power  to  speak  to  crowds,  but  I  do  speak 
to  individual  friends  in  my  own  humble  way.” 

Dr.  Pentecost  asked  a  dignified  old  man  of 
Calcutta  if  he  were  a  Christian.  “No  sir,”  he 
replied.  “I  am  a  Hindu,  and  a  Hindu  I  expect 
to  die,  yet  I  am  deeply  interested  in  Chris¬ 
tian  progress  in  this  land,  for  I  see  that^Chris- 
'  tianity  is  surely  coming.  ” 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  foreign  missionary  hour  was  opened,  as 
usual,  Wednesday  morning,  at  haif  past  ten, 
by  the  President. 

The  Korean  Repository,  a  well-printed  little 
magazine  published  by  and  for  the  foreigners 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  was  quoted  by  Miss  Hawley 
in  a  long  and  interesting  article  on  Korean  Re¬ 
forms.  The  writer,  Mr.  Hulbert,  telle  of  the 
Council  of  State,  a  body  of  officials  chosen  to 
fill  the  places  vacated  by  the  Chinese  party. 
The  resolutions  for  reform  drawn  up  by  this 
body  contain  much  of  real  worth.  Few  have 
been  adopted  as  yet,  but  the  Chinese  calendar 
has  been  discarded,  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
officiary  reorganized,  new  coin  put  in  circula¬ 
tion,  a  police  force  organized,  and  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  the  name  of  each  inmate  of  each  house 
to  be  posted  on  the  door  enforced.  These  are 
some  of  the  resolutions  quoted:  “The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  patrician  and  plebian  rank  shall 
be  done  away,  and  men  shall  be  selected  for 
office  according  to  ability.”  We  westerners 
talk  about  working  up,  but  in  Korea  the  great 
trouble  is  that  a  man  of  the  upper  class,  how¬ 
ever  desperate  his  circumstances,  cannot  throw 
off  his  coat  and  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  lad¬ 
der.  He  must  always  be  a  gentleman  living 
on  the  bounty  of  a  relative,  thus  the  army  of 
parasites  constantly  increases,  until  the  ruling 
party  is  wholly  estranged  from  the  masses. 
“The  law  which  renders  the  family  and  con¬ 
nections  of  a  criminal  liable  to  punishment, 
shall  be  totally  abrogated.  The  offender  only 
shall  be  punished.  ”  This  is  a  long  step  toward 
an  enlightened  government,  and  unlike  some 
of  the  resolutions,  it  can  be  supported  by  law. 
It  is  practical.  “Early  marriages  are  strictly 
forbidden.*  A  man  must  be  twenty,  a  woman 
sixteen  years  old  before  they  marry.”  Child 
marriage  is^not  the  curse  in  Korea  that  it  has 
been  in  India,  but  this  is  a  vast  improvement 
on  past  custom,  and  will  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  the  home.  “The  law  authorizing  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  male  or  female  slaves  shall  be  abolished, 
and  it  shall  be  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  any 
person.  ”  Then  follow  resolutions  in  regard  to 
public  examinations  and  on  taxation  which 
would  bring  much  needed  reform  to  the  public 
offices  and  the  treasury. 

A  special  pleasure  was  before  us  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  words  of  Mrs.  Murray  of  Shantung, 
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China,  who,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Board,  was  a  welcome  visitor.  Her  sta¬ 
tion  before  returning  last  May  to  this  country 
was  Chinanfu,  the  capital  of  the  province. 
She  saw  and  knew  our  missionary.  Miss  Poin¬ 
dexter  all  last  winter,  and  brought  good  re¬ 
ports  of  her  health  and  study  of  the  language. 
Mrs.  Murray  spoke  of  her  own  work  especially 
among  the  country  women  of  Shantung.  The 
first  years  they  had  tried  to  build  up  a  board¬ 
ing  school  at  Chinanfu,  but  had  since  decided 
that  they  reached  the  girls  better  by  having 
simply  day  schools  in  their  own  homes,  hoping 
later  to  rouse  a  sentiment  for  a  good  boarding 
school.  Several  of  their  graduates  are  now 
teaching  these  smaller  schools  and  making 
good  Bible  readers.  The  itinerating  work, 
visiting  these  schools  and  the  homes  of  the 
women,  is  most  interesting.  Miss  Boughton 
of  Wei  Hein  does  much  of  it,  going  away  for 
a  month  or  two  at  a  time.  In  South  China  it 
can  be  done  on  the  rivers  by  boat,  but  there 
in  the  North  the  ladies  are  carried  by  wheel¬ 
barrow.  This  vehicle  has  the  wheel  in  the 
middle,  and  is  carried  by  two  men,  and  “I 
like  it  very  much,”  said  Mrs.  Murray.  “I  can 
get  so  near  to  the  people,  for  while  the  men 
stop  at  the  hot  water  houses  to  get  tea,  the 
women  come  and  talk  to  me,  not  always  about 
‘the  doctrine,’  oftener  about  my  age  and  dress, 
but  I  get  acquainted  with  them.” 

One  class  of  women  was  specially  interest¬ 
ing  :  the  wives  of  the  nativo  helpers  came  and 
stayed  about  a  month  to  be  taught,  just  as  in 
school.  They  were  young  mothers,  and 
brought  their  babies,  for  they  could  not  leave 
them  with  the  mothers-in-law.  Even  the 
Christian  women  are  very  ignorant,  and  in  one 
village  where  they  did  not  feel  competent  to 
teach  others,  they  offered  to  take  as  guests 
women  of  other  villages,  each  one  inviting 
one,  that  they  might  all  learn  together.  This 
means  much  in  China,  where  a  family  is 
counted  by  the  mouths  to  be  fed.  Mrs.  Mur 
ray  always  has  to  carry  some  food  of  her  own, 
and  she  provided  the  bread — it  cost  about  a 
cent  and  a  half  a  day — and  the  hostesses  gave 
the  tea.  This  gave  them  a  peculiar  sense  of 
ownership,  and  they  always  called  it  “our 
class.”  One  poor  soul  who  had  traveled  over 
thirteen  miles  said  she  could  do  little  herself, 
but  it  had  done  her  good  to  hear  the  others 
sing  and  pray.  Another  poor  woman  was  seen 
sitting  apart  weeping.  When  asked,  “Sister, 
what  is  the  matter!”  she  burst  inte  tears, 
crying,  “When  you  go  back  to  your  country 
there  will  be  no  one  to  come  and  teach  us.  ” 
The  visit  was  made  by  Mrs.  Murray  only  twice 
a  year,  but  it  seemed  the  greatest  comfort  and 
help,  and  the  woman  added,  “If  the  women  at 
home  will  only  pray  I  will  try  to  get  along.  ” 
Many  of  them  thus  get  only  a  taste.  Their 
husbands  do  not  help  them.  When  they  see 
they  have  learned,  they  express  the  greatest 
surprise,  saying,  Why,  they  can  get  an  idea  1” 

Only  Christian  women  are  sent  out  to  teach 
the  village  schools,  and  they  are  told  that  they 
go  not  only  to  hear  the  girls  recite  their  lessons 
and  train  them  to  sew,  wash,  etc.,  but  to 
work  for  the  Master.  When  girls  come  from 
a  great  distance  and  have  to  stay  at  school, 
they  are  given  thirty-five  cents  a  month  by  the  j 


mission  for  their  expenses.  If  they  bring  a 
bag  of  millet  or  flour  it  is  bought  and  put  to 
the  family  use.  But  the  effort  is  always 
toward  self-support.  In  the  boys’  boarding 
school  at  Chinanfu  the  parents  all  subscribe 
something.  The  small  boy  found  starving  on 
the  streets  in  1877.  picked  up,  and  sent  to 
school  by  the  missionaries,  is  now  the  head  of 
that  school. 

One  woman  who  came  to  the  Mothers*  Class 
stayed  a  month,  and  then  came  to  say  she  did 
not  want  to  go  back.  She  had  saved  the 
money  her  husband  gave  her  for  a  spring  gown. 
She  was  a  stupid  woman,  but  such  a  request 
could  not  be  refused,  and  she  improved  won¬ 
derfully  in  that  month,  and  became  truly  con¬ 
verted.  She  was  willing  to  give,  not  only  her 
spring  gown,  but  her  home  to  the  Master’s 
use.  After  returning  to  her  home,  thirty 
miles  away,  she  was  so  anxious  to  come  to 
communion  that  she  would  start  Friday  night 
lo  get  there  for  Sunday.  She  asked  to  have  a 
girls’  school  started  in  her  own  house,  and  a 
Christian  woman  with  natural  feet  went  to 
live  there  and  teach.  All  the  women  have 
bound  feet,  so  she  was  considered  very 
strange,  but  now  ten  of  the  twenty  five  pupils 
have  unbound  their  feet,  and  the  school  is 
flourishing. 

Mrs.  White  reported  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mills 
of  Tung-chow,  stating  that  their  work  bad  to 
be  stopped  on  account  of  the  war,  and  Miss 
Parsons  referred  to  the  needs  in  Japan  where 
the  hospitals  afford  new  opportunities  for 
reaching  the  men,  also  the  fact  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  appointed  Japanese  Christians  as 
chaplains  of  the  army. 

The  prayer  offered  by  Miss  Hawley  was  for 
China,  Japan,  and  Korea,  and  all  our  workers. 


Prof.  Drummond  to  bk  Prosecuted.— The 
London  Presbyterian  of  Feb.  21st,  says:  Mr. 
Mackaskill  has  roused  a  sleeping  dog.  He 
has  at  length  obtained  a  committee  to  frame 
an  indictment  against  Prof.  Drummond’s 
book,  “The  Ascent  of  Man.”  The  gravamen 
of  his  charge  is  that  if  man  was  “evolved” 
rather  than  made,  then  moral  responsibility 
ceases.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  has  oc¬ 
curred  to  many  others.  We  believe  it  can  be 
got  over,  but  the  matter  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  a  little  official  light  cast  upon  it. 
If  Job  wished  that  his  enemy  would  write  a 
book,  publishers  can  wish  nothing  better  than 
that  a  Synod  or  Assembly  should  try  one. 
The  close  of  Mr.  Mackaskill’s  speech  contains 
the  pith  of  all  the  rest — “I  therefore  move  that 
the  Presbytery  appoint  a  committee  to  devise 
the  best  and  most  effective  way  of  bringing 
this  man-degrading  and  Ood-dishonoring  book 
under  the  notice  of  the  approaching  General 
Assembly  of  our  Church,  that  it  may  deal 
with  it  as  the  solemn  interests  at  stake  de¬ 
mand.  We  are  nearly  ruined  as  a  Church  by 
the  conduct  of  some  of  our  Professors.  There 
is  not  an  evil  that  afflicts  us  to-day  but  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  teachings  and  writings. 
And  if  the  evil  is  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  un¬ 
checked,  disasters  more  ruinous  than  anything 
that  has  yet  happened  must  overtake  us,  and 
that  righteously,  until  the  church  we  have 
loved  BO  fondly  and  well  end  her  career,  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  best  of  her  children,  and  a 
laughing-stock  to  the  scorners.” 


Strong  Nerves 

Depend  upon  pure,  rich,  red,  nourishing,  strength- 
giving  blood.  The  nerves  derive  their  sustenance 
from  the  blood  and  when  they  are  weak  it  is  because 
they  do  not  receive  the  nourishment  needed.  The 
true  cure  for  nervousness  will  not  be  found  in  opiate 
or  sedative  compounds.  These  only  allay  the 
symptoms. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Removes  the  cause  by  purifying  and  enriching  the 
blood,  giving  to  it  just  those  qualities  which  are 
demanded  for  the  proper  support  of  the  nervous 
system.  Hundreds  of  women  who  once  suffered 
from  nervousness,  have  taken  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
and  nervousness  has  disappeared. 


I7Slfcs  set  harmoniously  with  Hood’s 
nOOO  S  r  Ills  Sarsaparilla.  26c, 
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Cburcb  flbueic. 

judited  By  R.  Huntincton  Woodman. 

THE  ANNUAL  CONTRACT  SYSTEM. 

A  prominent  organist  whose  musical  plans 
for  his  choir  have  been  sadly  disarranged  for 
the  ensuing  year  by  the  usual  annual  engage¬ 
ment  method,  recently  address  us  in  no  gentle 
terms  touching  the  many  objections  to  which 
this  annual  arrangement  with  singers  is  open. 
Everything  had  been  running  well  in  hie 
church,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  choir;  yet  not 
quite  all — a  few  active  spirits  were  not  entirely 
pleased  with  certain  singers,  and  at  the  time 
for  making  the  annual  engagement  with  the 
choir,  these  opposed  the  retention  of  certain 
members.  They  carried  their  point,  and  oth¬ 
ers  were  engaged  to  take  the  vacated  places 
for  the  ensuing  year.  And  so  ^t  goes.  A  year 
hence,  it  may  be,  another  little  party  of  in¬ 
fluential  church  members  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  their  dislike  of  existing  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  presto,  the  choir  will  be 
changed  again  1 

It  is  always  the  dissatisfled  people  who  make 
the  trouble,  and  the  annual  engagement  plan 
gives  them  a  convenient  opportunity.  As¬ 
suming  that  a  few  will  always  be  more  or  less 
dissatisfied,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  keep  the 
dissatisfaction  as  nearly  confined  to  them  as 
possible  and  practicable,  rather  than  to,  in 
effect,  invite  an  ever-changing  body  of  objec¬ 
tors  to  keep  the  musical  department  of  the 
church  in  an  annual  commotion. 

Musically,  these  annual  changes  are  disas¬ 
trous  to  any  attempts  to  build  up  a  cburcbly 
musical  service.  Hardly  do  organist  and  sing¬ 
ers  thoroughly  understand  one  another  and 
master  a  repertoire  of  useful  and  dignified 
anthems  when  the  year  expires  and  the  same 
work  has  to  be  done  over — the  personnel  of 
the  choir  having  been  radically  changed.  It 
is  extremely  annoying  to  a  choirmaster  who 
has  worked  hard  to  build  up  the  church’s 
music,  and  who  has,  in  the  general  estimate, 
succeeded  well,  to  have  two  or  three  of  hie 
soloists,  acceptable  to  all  but  a  few  fault-find¬ 
ers,  thus  dismissed  against  his  wishes. 

The  annual  engagement  plan  has  but  one 
point  in  its  favor,  and  that  applies  only  to 
churches  that  desire  music  for  music’s  sake. 
A  merely  ambitious  church  may  be  pardoned 
for  making  an  annual  engagement,  as  other 
artists  may  be  more  prominent  in  a  twelve- 
month  than  those  already  in  service.  But  a 
church  that  really  craves  an  organist  and 
choirmaster  to  conduct  the  mtisical  part  of  the 
service,  should  no  more  plan  to  engage  the  right 
man  for  the  brief  time  of  a  single  year  than 
their  minister  for  a  like  period.  There  need 
be  no  more  danger  of  mistake  in  the  selection 
of  an  organist  than  in  the  calling  of  a  minis¬ 
ter.  Common  prudence  and  intelligent  cau¬ 
tion  are  alike  in  order  in  both  proceedings. 
Organists  of  the  right  stamp  can  be  bad,  and 
their  number  is  increasing  every  year;  and  the 
sooner  the  office  of  organist  and  choirmaster 
is  placed  upon  a  higher  plane,  the  better  for 
the  church  and  its  services. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  : 

Miserbbe  Mei  (Psalm  51),  by  Joseph  Bam- 
by.  A  modified  chant  setting  of  some  difficulty. 

Heakkbm  Unto  Mb,  Te  That  Know  Bioht- 
BOUSNB88,  by  Myles  B.  Foster.  An  Easter  an¬ 
them  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus  presenting  a 
number  of  difficulties  which  make  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  for  any  but  trained  choirs. 

From  Everett  £.  Truette,  Boston,  we  have 
received  a  quite  unique  thematic  catalogue  of 
the  organ  publications  of  this  bouse.  There 


are  many  novelties  In  the  list,  and  organists 
will  do  well  to  send  for  a  copy. 

From  G.  Scbirmer,  New  York  : 

As  It  Began  to  Dawn,  by  C.  Whitney 
Coombs.  An  Easter  anthem  written  for  bari¬ 
tone  and  soprano  solo,  with  a  trio  for  women’s 
voices  and  a  full  chorus.  It  is  rarely  that  we 
meet  with  an  anthem  which  combines  in  so 
dignified  and  churchly  a  manner  the  varied 
vocal  and  instrumental  effects  contained  in 
this  work.  The  baritone  solo  is  particularly 
beautiful,  and  the  chorus  parts  are  very  effec¬ 
tive,  and  withal  quite  easy,  being  largely  writ¬ 
ten  in  unison.  The  trio  for  women’s  voices 
can  be  sung  by  chorus  voices  if  found  expe¬ 
dient. 

From  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York: 

Angels,  Roll  the  Rock  Away,  by  P.  A. 
Schnecker.  An  anthem  for  tenor  solo  and 
chorus  of  a  light  calibre.  It  is  written  in  a 
musicianly  manner,  but  is  not  as  satisfactory 
an  example  of  Mr.  Schnecker’s  anthem  work 
as  we  have  seen. 

Christ,  Our  Passover,  by  John  Wiegand. 
An  interesting  setting  of  the  Easter  canticle 
in  anthem  form  for  soprano  and  bass  solo, 
soprano  and  alto  duet  and  chorus.  As  a  whole 
it  is  quiet  easy,  but  there  are  a  few  places 
which  will  present  a  little  difficulty. 

From  Hunt  and  Eaton,  New  York, Boston,  etc.  : 

Good  Tidings  of  Great  Joy.  An  Easter 
missionary  service  for  Sunday-schools  compiled 
by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Smith,  D.D.  The  plan  of 
the  service  is  new  and  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est.  The  music  is  ordinary,  but  easy. 

From  the  Parish  Choir,  Boston : 

Come  Unto  Me,  by  C.  Simper.  An  easy  an 
them  for  use  in  Lent  for  soprano  solo  and 
chorus. 

When  My  Soul  Fainted,  by  J.  F.  Bridge. 
A  strong  and  somewhat  difficult  anthem  for 
bass  solo  and  chorus,  suitable  for  general  use. 

AN  OLD-TIME  “CHOIR  BOW.” 

The  Musical  Times  tells  of  a  very  singular 
dispute  which  convulsed  a  parish  church  in 
England  in  1748,  and  the  issue  of  the  quarrel 
was  more  singular  still.  The  account  reads : 

It  appears  that  disputes  had  arisen  as  to  the 
right  of  using  the  “Singing  Seat”  in  the  church, 
and  that  these  were  serious  enough  to  neces¬ 
sitate  the  calling  of  a  public  meeting.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  clergyman,  'church  wardens, 
singers,  and  principal  inhabitants  assembled, 
and  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations  with  regard 
to  the  pew  in  question.  These  facts  are  stated 
in  a  dignified  preamble,  after  which  come 
nine  Articles,  unique  in  the  troublous  annals 
of  church  choirs.  Article  I.  declares  that  only 
the  persons  whose  names  are  underwritten 
shall  occupy  the  Singing  Seat.  Article  II. 
stipulates  that  non -parishioners  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  Article  III.  gives  the  signers  a  right 
to  fill  vacant  places,  but  provides  that  the 
right  shall  cease  if  not  exercised  within  a  year 
after  the  vacancy,  and  ]»ass  to  the  minister 
and  churchwardens.  Article  IV.  should  be 
quoted :  “That  no  person  shall  sit  there  unless 
he  understands  the  rules  of  musick,  and  can 
(with  a  tolerable  voice  at  least)  sing  the  Psalm 
tunes.”  Article  V.  states  that  disputes  among 
the  singers  shall  be  settled  by  the  minister 
and  churchwardens,  and  that  whosoever  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  their  decision  shall  vacate  the 
pew.  The  next  Article  is  ver^  curious.  It 
decrees  that  persons  having  a  right  to  a  seat 
may  sell  it  for  five  shillings,  the  vacancy  then 
to  be  filled  up  according  to  Article  III.  The 
heir  or  executor  of  any  person  having  such  a 
right  may  dispose  of  it  in  the  same  way.  But, 
according  to  Article  VJI.,  the  price  must  al¬ 
ways  be  five  shillings,  “neither  more  nor  less.” 
Article  VIII.  lays  down  that  the  users  of  the 
pew  shall  keep  it  in  repair.  Article  IX.  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  curious  of  all:  “That  P. — 
P. — ,  of  Stroud  Parish,  shall  have  liberty  to 
■it  in  the  said  Pew,  and  make  use  of  his  Bas¬ 


soon  ;  but  that  no  instrument  of  Musick  but  a 
Bassoon  shall  be  used  there.”  All  these  stip¬ 
ulations  and  aneements  are  solemnly  sub¬ 
scribed  by  Nathaniel  Bond,  Minister,  Daniel 
Chance,  Churchwarden,  five  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  and  eighteen  singers. 

SOME  OF  HILL  A  SON’S  ORGANS. 

We  have  received  an  interesting  circular 
from  Messrs.  William  Hill  &  Son,  of  Camden 
Road,  London,  giving  a  list  of  some  of  the 
principal  organs  made  by  this  celebrated 
house.  We  give  a  few  of  these  instruments 
to  show  the  importance  of  'the  work  done. 
Among  cathedrals  they  have  organs  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  Peterborough  Cathedral,  York 
Minster,  Lichfield  Cathedral,  Worcester  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Manchester  Cathedral,  Ely  Cathedral, 
and  many  others,  including  the  cathedrals  in 
New  Zealand,  Cape  Town,  Madras,  and  Colom¬ 
bo.  Hill  &  Son  also  have  built  some  of  the 
largest  town  hall  organs,  including  the  mag¬ 
nificent  instrument  in  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  of 
126  speaking  stops.  Among  the  collegiate 
churches  they  supplied  the  noble  instruments 
at  Triuity  College,  Cambridge;  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge;  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  Eton  College,  and  others.  The  parish 
churches  and  chapels  for  which  they  have 
made  organs  are  almost  endless.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  Church  Music  party  are  to  be  the  guests 
of  this  important  house  while  in  London,  and 
the  visitors  will  be  much  interested  in  what 
is  to  be  seen  in  their  large  works  on  York. 
Road. 
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New  Easter  Anthems. 


Hearken  unto  Me,  ye  that  know  Right¬ 
eousness,  by  Myles  B.  Foster,  .  .  .06. 

Christ  both  died  and  rose,  by  E.W.  Naylor,  .10 
Hallelujah, Christ  is  risen, by  Bruce  Steane  .  12 
My  heart  was  glad,  by  Arthur  Camall,  .  .15- 
Christ  is  risen,  by  G.  B.  J.  Aitken,  .  .  .  10 

'Thanks  be  to  God.  by  J.  W.  Gritton,  ,  .  10 

Jesus  Christ  is  risen,  by  Oliver  King,  .  .16 

The  day  of  resurrection,  by  E.  V.  Hall,  .  .10- 

At  the  sepulchre,  by  Herbert  W.  Wareing,  .15 
Now  is  Christ  Risen,  by  John  £.  We^t,  .  .06 


Anthem  for  PaHlon  Week, 

Jesus  Saviour  I  am  thine  (short  anthems), 
by  Bruce  Steane,  .  .  .  •.  .  .06 


The  Cathedral  Psalter, 

For  U«e  in  the  American  Church, 

With  new  Selections  and  Canticles  as  adopted  by  the 
Convention  ot  1880;  with  Music.  Large  I2mo,  cloth, 
price  $1.00. 

The  Musical  Times, 

Established  1844, 

Published  on  the  first  of  every  month. 
Annual  SubBcription,  poet  free,  $1J6;  single  numbers,  loe,. 

The  Musical  Times  is  the  largrest  and  best  musical 
journal  in  existence,  and  contains  original  articles  on 
current  and  past  events  connected  with  music,  also  re¬ 
views  of  all  important  works  pnolished  at  home  and 
abroad.  Also  contains  an  anthem  or  part-song  which 
may  be  purchased  separately,  price  6  cents,  and  a  musi¬ 
cal  Supplement  in  form  of  an  anthem,  part-song  or  ser¬ 
vice,  price  from  0  cents  to  15  cents. 


The  School  iTusic  Review. 

A  Monthly  Periodical  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
Music  in  Schools. 

Published  on  the  first  of  every  month,  price  Se.;  Annual 
Subscription,  including  postage,  Soe. 

Each  number  contains  one  or  more  speciallv  selected 
School  Songs,  in  both  notations,  and  suited  to  the  capac¬ 
ities  of  the  children  in  tbe  different  divisions;  also  exer¬ 
cises  and  tests  in  sight  singing. 

An  Extra  Supplement,  con^tlnr  of  a  suitable  School 
Song,  is  frequently  presented.  This  is  given  only  with 
the  numoer  with  which  it  is  issued  and  is  afterwards 
sold  at  tbe  price  marked  nmn  it. 

A  list  of  the  music  which  has  already  appeared  will  be 
sent  on  application,  which  may  be  obtained  separately, 
price  6  and  6  cents  per  number. 
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COMMENT  OM  THE  MUSIC  TOUR. 

The  days  are  paat  when  it  takes  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  to  go  to  Europe.  For  a  third  or  fourth  of  that 
sum  one  may  now  go  comfortably,  skillfully  and  in 
charming  company.  The  publishers  of  the  Evange¬ 
list,  one  of  the  foremost  of  Presbyterian  papers  in 
the  world,  of  which  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  has  so  long 
been  editor,  has  arranged  two  tours  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer,  both  having  several  unique  features. 
The  first  is  the  Church  Music  Tour,  and  as  the 
name  signifies  is  one  of  deep  interest  to  all  musi¬ 
cians.  This  company  will  leave  New  York  on 
June  26th,  visiting  London  and  the  principal  musi¬ 
cal  centres  of  England,  Paris,  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  price  of  the  trip  is  about  $300. — Fremont,  O., 
Journal. 


It  is  gratifying  and  .encouraging  to  note  the 
growth  in  the  attention  and  consideration  given  to 
music  on  the  part  of  the  religious  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  of  them  do  not  even  restrict  their  col¬ 
umns  to  the  consideration  of  church  music,  but 
even  if  they  do,  they  have  a  wide  and  fruitful  field 
to  develop.  The  Evangelist  has  recently  taken  hold 
of  the  subject  and  has  made  its  Church  Music  De¬ 
partment  a  pronounced  success.  It  is  a  benefit  both 
to  the  musicians  and  the  worshippers  in  the  pews. 
As  a  rule,  difficulties  connected  with  the  music  in 
the  church  arise  from  misunderstandings  between 
the  two  sides  as  to  what  is  proper  and  right  in  the 
circumstances.  A  false  or  low  standard  of  judg¬ 
ment  about  the  music  on  the  part  of  the  music  com¬ 
mittee  or  the  minister,  brings  a  clash  which  might 
have  been  obviated  if  a  clearer  knowledge  and  wider 
views  had  existed.  It  is  to  bring  about  this  closer 
relation  and  mutual  understanding  that  is  one  of 
the  important  aims  of  The  Evangelist.  To  all  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Pianist  who  are  church  organists  we 
commend  the  paper,  and  would  particularly  call 
their  attention  to  the  announcement  of  the  Church 
Music  Tour.  A  visit  to  the  most  noted  and  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedrals  and  organs  of  the  world,  together 
with  the  musical  and  social  opportunities  afforded 
in  company  with  some  of  the  best  church  musicians 
of  the  present  day,  will  be  an  inspiration  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  permanent  value  to  anyone,  and  doubly  so 
to  the  professional  organist.— The  Pianist. 


Read  SCHIRMEW8 


Easter  Music  Announce 
ments  on  Page  29, 


5acred  Cantatas 


Chadwick,  Q.  W.  The  Pilgrims.  (Mixed 

voices) . $0.75 

Mr.  Chadwick's  cantata  has  been  sung  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  oiber  places.  It  is  effective,  and  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  anv  weli  trained  singer, 
riarston,  Q.  W.  David,  f'or  mixed  voices,  .80 
The  many  admirers  of  Mr.  Marston's  church  mnsic 
welcome  this  larger  wdrk.  which  shows  throughout  the 
characteristics  of  his  well  known  anthems  andoanticles. 
''David"  was  first  performed  in  Newark,  with  marked 
snccers,  under  the  oirection  of  Mr.  £.  M.  Bowman. 
Parker,  J.  C.  D.  St.  John.  For  mixed 

voices. . 60 

“St.  John,"  a  cantata  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and  or¬ 
chestra,  was  composed  for  the  76th  anniversary  (I860)  of 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Its  success  was  snch 
that  it  was  reneated  hy  the  Mociety,  and  it  has  also  been 
given  in  New  York  t<pringfleld,  and  Providence.  Con¬ 
ceived  in  a  devoutly  tender  spirit,  it  abounds  in  passages 
of  charming  melody. 

- The  Life  of  Man.  (An  Oratorio).  1.00 

Solo  voices.  CIborus  and  Orchestra.  To  be  performed 
by  tne  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  April. 

^hnecker,  P.  A.  Lazarus.  For  mixed 

voices. .  .  .76 

Cantata  for  solo  voices  and  chorus. 


Graded  IfoveUv  Lift  and  other  CkUaloffuee  tent  upon  ap¬ 
plication. 

Pnblisbcd  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

Boston,  146  Boylston  St.  New  York,  136  PUth  Av 


(jospel  Hymns 

Vt/lTlt 

A  TUNE  FOR  S^complete 

EACH  HYMN.^'^^  * 


739  Hymns,  strongly  bonnd  In  Maroon  ool- 
orod  cloth,  for  Sl.OO  per  Copy. 

If  by  Hail,  add  18  cents  postage. 
Editions  of  WORDS  OMUT.  at  SIO.  SSO,  SSS 
and  S30  per  lOO,  will  be  Issued  In  February. 

THE  BIGLOW  k  MAIN  CO.  THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO. 

70  f.  JV/nM  Of.,  0«H/  rork.  8.  E.  C.  4th  A  Elm  OIneInnatt 


EASTER  SELECTIONS 


for  1866  containing  Carols  and  ResponslToBesdingt. 
Price  6  cents,  postpaid. 

RESURGAM 

A  service  of  Song  and  Readings,  bjH.  R.  PALMER. 
Price  5  cents,  postpaid. 

CANTATAS: 

‘Tlower  Praia*”. itOots)  *‘Pestlval  of  th* 
Flowers’*  (30  ots)  “Underthe  Palms”  (30  o> 

MUSICAL  VISITOR  Aatkeau.  Price  ly  cents. 

Send  for  our  twmplete  list  of  Easter  Music. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.. 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICA60. 


EASTER 

Raster  Brlghtnees 

new  Concert  Exercise  (or 
S.8.,by  Palmer  Hartsough 
&  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Bright, 
vigorous  music,  with  po¬ 
etic  and  prose  recitations. 

Price,  8o.;  6Ao.  per  dos. 
post-paid. 

Hwy  mt  Bethany,  a 
cantata  for  choirs,  by  Jessie  H. 

Brown  and  J.B.  Herbert,  A  beau- 
tlfnl  Cantata  (or  a  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning  service.  Price,  SOo.;  $3.00 
per  dos. 

Behold,  I  abow  yon  a  Mye* 

teiw,  antbem  by  Herbert,  lOo. 

Carist’s  Tlctary,  autbem  by 
Danka  lOc. 

He  Consee  tss  Trlnaapb,  qnartet  for  ladies’ 

voices,  by  Qabrtel,  Oo. 

Blag,  Bella  of  Easter,  mixed  quartet,  by 
OabrlM,  lOo. 

The  above  are  all  new  and  excellent.  We  pub- 
Usb  others  In  the  same  lines.  Send  for  list. 

FILLMORE  BROS., 

141  Went  Sixth  Street,  Clnoinnatl,  Ohio,  or 
40  Bible  House,  New  York. 


seaw  eftbe  totest  aad  best  If  sale  pabHeedsas  are  i 

Btl  and  tha  Dracon,  MpTrb  n^.fmu'hot 

won  (IratpriM  at  the  Welsh  National  ElstedfodU 
of  1863.  Prioe,  61.00, 

BohI  ikf  Tspona  h.  Sacred  Cantata  by  T.  Kce 
•am  or  I  anaSi  PaMsem  a  weU  known  Eng. 
llah  composer.  Price,  60  cents. 

Two  Hours  Praotioe  for  Violinists, 
First  20  Lessons  for  Violin  Playing. 

Two  exceedingly  valuable  works  for  Violin  students 
prepared  by  the  eminent  virtnoeo  Leandro  Cam- 
panaii.  Price  of  each  book  61.60. 

Mathawa’flradid  Matarials  Pranc^rto 

By  W.  S.  B.  Mathews.  To  be  pnblisbed  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  of  two  grades  each.  Vola.  1  and  I  are  now 
ready.  Price  of  each  61.00  per  copy. 

Songs  for  Primary  Sohoolt,  Part  3 

A  valuable  (Xdlection  of  Bote  Bongs  prepared  by 
<).  F.  dnakcfmaaa.  Prioe,  10  cenU. 

Tha  High  Sobool  Idaal  6s«tTeert.^A  col¬ 
lection  of^holce  vocal  music  especially  salted  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools.  Price,  75  cents. 

Complata  Mandolin  Inotruotor 

By  R  PiBedgee.  The  leading  work  of  Its  kind  now 
before  the  public.  Price,  6 1 . 26. 

•rOKBT  C»ETrMB.C(K  OO. 
Mew  Teak,  CUeege. 


READY  MAY  IBth 

HIGHEST  PRAISE 

FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  A.  OODEN. 

A  fine  collection  of  new  and  original  Sunday  Sobool 
Songs  by  this  popnlar  antbor,  with  contributions  by 
other  well-known  composers.  Price,  $30  per  lOO, 
half-bound.  Single  copy.  In  paper,  sent  oa  re¬ 
ceipt  of  35e.,  when  published. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

SIS  Wabash  At.,  Chlesge.  7$  Fast  lllatb  Bt.,  Hew  Terk. 


F  AST  f-'R 

MU5IC 


MB  IS  KIMBB. 

BABTBB  MOBB. 
AirrBMTMBBB  DAYS.f 

t  excellent  Bester  services  for  ( 

tbeS.8.complete  with  New  Car- , 

1  ols,  etc.  Flics  DC  ea.  JBBUMAI,BM  t  An  Oratorio- 

I  Cantata  (or  the  Choir  and  8.  S.  Very  flue.  Prioe  SOe. 

)  MBO.  F.  KOBCHB  dl  CO.,  ] 

1  CHICAGK),  SM  W.  kadlson  st.  NKW  YORK,  44  E.  Bd  st  ( 


Th»  pubHthtr  of  The  EmngoHot  will  conokhr 
it  a  favor  if  you  will  oond  to  him  the  name  of  the  organ- 
lot  and  choir  loader  in  your  church. 


F'ifty-'two  Organ  XaHcsi.  42 

By  the  Cbairaian  of  the  Mueic  Coaimlttee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  the  inquisitive 
member  said  to  Mr.  Levelhead,  “I  notice  that  in  the 
specifications  for  our  new  organ,  there  are  some  stops 
missing  that  are  mentioned  in  some  of  the  other  speci¬ 
fications.  Do  we  not  have  all  the  stops  made?” 

“On,  no!”  said  Mr.  Levelhead,  “We  shall  have  a 
fine  variety,  and  all  we  shall  need  either  for  proper 
balance  in  the  organ  or  for  the  rendition  of  any  music 
we  shall  want  to  use.” 

“Well.”  continued  the  questioner,  “if  we  do  not 
want  them,  what  are  they  for  in  any  organ?” 

Mr.  Levelhead  replied:  “It  is  quite  as  great  a  mis¬ 
take  to  build  too  large  an  organ  for  a  small  church, 
as  to  build  too  small  an  instrument  for  a  large  church. 
The  size  and  contents  of  the  organ  should  generally 
be  regulated  by  the  number  of  the  congregation  and 
choir  whose  united  voices  the  instrument  will  have 
to  sustain,  and  by  the  dimensions  of  the  church  and 
its  acoustic  qualities.  We  are  not  building  a  con¬ 
cert  organ  for  use  in  an  immense  public  hall,  but  one 
for  effective  use  in  the  religious  services  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  church.  We  do  not  need  the  same  volume  or 
force  necessary  to  fill  an  immense  hall,  nor  the  solo 
stops  of  occasional  use  only  in  elaborate  concert  mu¬ 
sic  designed  for  purposes  of  display.  Farrand  &  Votey 
of  Detroit  built  the  Columbian  Organ  largely  for  con¬ 
cert  display. 

“A  church  organ  should  possess  sufficient  fulness, 
depth  and  travelling  character  of  tone  to  make  Its 
way  throughout  the  auditorium  of  the  church  ft>  the 
ears  of  the  congregation,  and  support,  keep  in  tune 
and  lead  the  united  voices  of  the  singers.  It  should 
have  also  sufficient  variety  of  stops  of  differing  quali¬ 
ties  of  tone  to  enable  the  organist  to  render  organ 
solos  likely  to  be  used  in  the  church  in  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  artistic  manner.  More  than  this  is  not  need¬ 
ed.  Farrand  &  Votey  understand  this  thoroughly, 
and'have  designed  for  us  an  organ  with  power  enough 
to  fill  our  church  with  the  majestic  tone  required  of  a 
good  instrument  to  effectively  support  the  singing  of 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  the  church  holds. 

“Farrand  &  Votey  are  honest  in  their  work,  and  so 
neither  offer  us  less  than  we  should  have,  nor  tempt 
us  into  extravagant  expenditures.” 

SUBSCRIBE  FOB 

THE  PIANIST. 

A  rionthly  Musical  riagaxlne,  published  by  the  Virgil 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  Sdmnbr  Baltkr,  Editor. 

Annual  Subecriptlou,  SLOO. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  26  W.  18th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-riaster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  Is  a  cIOM  magazine  specially 
designed  to  luteieet  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
186  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  reconunended  by  the  Musical  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


MUSIC 

’’The  Best  Illustrated  /lusical  Magazine  in 
the  World.” 

$3.00  par  Year.  SIngla  Number,  age. 

Address  THE  AUDITORlUn,  1403-1405, 

Chicago,  111. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

Addrau,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 

^WCorreipondence  wlio.'-.ed  in  regard  to  Tho  Evtngoliri’t  Church 
Music  Tour  to  Europe. 


THE  DATB  ON  TOUR  WRAPPER 
denotes  the  time  to  which  yoa  have  paid  your  mib- 
■oription.  At  this  opening  of  the  year,  when  aocounte 
are  eettled,  and  when  we  desire  especially  to  put  our 
books  in  orasr,  we  request  eabecriDen  to  eabmlt  their 
dose  as  promptly  aa  poeeiUe. 


96  . 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  21,  1896. 


Cburcb  Construction 
anb  Equipment. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  ARCHITECT. 

In  the  “Architectural  Record”  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  quarter  Mr.  Caryl  Coleman  begins  an 
article  on  “Christian  Altars  and  their  Acces 
series,”  with  the  following  very  suggestive 
passage : 

“It  is  evident,  even  to  the  superficial  ob¬ 
server,  that  we  are  now,  in  this  country,  at 
the  beginning  of  a  church  building  era— a 
state  of  affairs  brought  about  through  a 
growing  love  for  the  beautiful,  the  spread  of 
eoclesiasticism,  and  the  constantly  increasing 
wealth  of  the  various  religious  organizations. 
Old-time  prejudices  are  rapidly  disappearing, 
the  meeting-house  idea  is  becoming  obsolete, 
the  edifices  of  the  past  are  no  longer  good 
enough  or  churchly  enough  ;  hence  there  is  a 
general  call  from  all  denominations,  both  in 
town  and  country,  for  new  and  better  or  more 
artistic  buildings.  In  some  cases  this  move¬ 
ment  is  inspired  by  doctrine  and  devotion, 
and  in  others  it  rises  from  mere  emulation  and 
fashion.  American  architects,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  have  not  as  yet  shown  themselves 
equal  to  the  occasion ;  the  opportunity  to  do 
good  work  has  often  been  lost,  not  from  their 
inability,  but  because  they  were  not  in  touch 
with  either  the  ecclesiastical  or  ecclesio  logical 
requirements.” 

We*are  obliged  to  admit  that  this  criticism 
is  often  .well  deserved.  It  is  not  because 
American  architects  are  lacking  in  expert 
knowledge  of  their  profession,  but  is  rather 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  them  fail  to 
approach  the  construction  of  religious  edifices 
from  the  religious  view  point.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  church  is  looked  at  as  purely  a 
business  or  professional  matter.  The  old 
spirit  of  reverence  and  piety  which  has  found 
such  marked  expression  in  the  historical  tem¬ 
ples  and  cathedrals  we  so  much  admire  and 
even  reverence,  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  case  of 
many  of  our  modern  architects.  It  is  not  in 
all  their  thoughts.  Is  it  not  because  of  this 
secularity  of  feeling  that  so  many  of  our  church 
buildings  are  essentially  secular  in  their  effect? 
The  stream  can  mount  no  higher  than  its 
source,  and  the  building  can  be  no  more  de¬ 
vout  than  its  builder.  It  is  true,  to  be  sure, 
that  a  man  of  irreligious  life  may  build  good 
churches,  as  he  may  play  good  miisic  or  paint 
charmingly.  But  in  spite  of  all  exceptions, 
the  general  law  prevails  in  art  as  in  every¬ 
thing  else,  that  “by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.” 

As  F.  C.  Kidder  writes  in  “Architecture  and 
Building”:  “It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  churches  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  the  least  satisfactory,  architecturally 
considered,  of  any  class  of  public  buildings. 
Nine  tenths  of  the  churches  are  excellent  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  does  not  constitute  good  archi¬ 
tecture.  ”  Is  this  not  due  to  the  radical  defect 
which  we  have  just  noticed?  Is  it  not  true, 
generally  speaking,  that  the  American  archi¬ 
tect  is  less  in  sympathy  with  church  construc¬ 
tion  than  with  any  other  class  of  edifice  he  at¬ 
tempts,  and  naturally  therefore  he  succeeds, 
even  from  the  professional  point  of  view,  but 
ineifferently. 

If  this  theory  be  correct,  it  becomes  a  very 
practical  duty  for  trustees  and  others  who  are 
assuming  the  responsibility  for  churches  to 
be  erected  that  they  decide  first  of  all  upon 
the  character  of  the  man  to  whose  judgment 
and  taste  they  will  entrust  the  designing  and 
completion  of  the  house  of  God  which  they  are 
to  erect.  Is  he  essentially  a  devout  Christian? 
We  do  not  mean  by  this,  does  be  conform 
scrupulously  to  certain  religious  conventional¬ 
ities,  but  is  he  in  spirit,  and  conduct,  a 
Christian,  or  is  be  esentially  a  pagan  -and  a 
heathen?  If  the  latter,  no  matter  bow  ac¬ 
complished  an  architect,  he  is  not  the  man  to 
build  a  church.  Let  him  confine  bis  work  to 
secular  edifices. 
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Customers 

are  attracted  and  their  trade  held  by  deal¬ 
ers  and  painters  who  know  their  business. 
Neither  can  afford  to  be  ignorant.  They 
know  these  brands  of  White  Lead  (see  list) 
are  genuine,  and  reputable  dealers  sell  and 
practical  painters  everyw.here  use  and  re¬ 
commend  them. 

For  colors,  use  the  National  Lead  Co.’s  Pure  White  Lead  tint¬ 
ing  colors.  No  trouble  to  make  or  match  a  shade  of  color.  For  pam¬ 
phlet  and  color<ard — sent  free — address 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


IMPROYEMENTS  IN  SMALL  CHI  RCHES. 

In  the  plans  of  a  small  church  recently  laid 
before  us,  we  note  the  facilities  provided  for 
the  work  of  the  auxiliary  societies  of  the 
church — the  Missionary  Society,  Pastor’s  Aid 
Society,  Young  People’s  Society,  and  other 
approved  organizations.  Their  successful  work 
is  relatively  as  important  in  small  churches 
as  in  larger  ones,  and  their  need  of  convenient 
and  attractive  quarters  the  same.  Many 
churches  contain  but  two  rooms,  an  auditori¬ 
um  and  a  Sunday-school  room.  These  are  too 
large  and  ill  fitted  for  the  best  work  of  small 
bodies.  A  cozy  room,  suited  in  size  to  the 
company,  bringing  those  present  close  togeth¬ 
er,  with  no  sense  of  being  lost  in  space,  well 
lighted  and  warmed,  and  cheery  in  all  its 
appointments,  will  do  much  toward  making 
successful  a  meeting  which  might  otherwise 
have  failed  of  its  purpose  by  reason  of  unso¬ 
cial  and  inappropriate  surroundings. 

Such  rooms  may  be  had  at  small  cost  by  the 
use  of  the  movable  partitions  now  made  in 
such  perfection.  In  large  churches,  public 
schools,  and  other  public  buildings,  these  par¬ 
titions  are  in  constant  use  for  the  purpose  of 
subdividing  large  rooms  into  smaller  ones. 
The  rolling  partitions  are  greatly  superior  to 
sliding  doors,  in  that  they  occupy  less  space 
and  are  not  so  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  We 
refer  to  partitions  that  move  either  vertically  or 
horizontally.  Those  moving  horizontally  are 
superior  to  sliding  doors,  but  still  liable  to 
some  of  the  same  objections.  Warping  or 
swelling  of  the  woodwork  is  apt  to  interfere 
with  their  easy  action,  and  they  are  of  neces- 


James  G.  Wilson, 

Patentee  and  Mannfactnrer, 


74  Weat  33d  St.,  New  York. 

Send  S  two-eent  gtamps  for  Illustrated  Catedogue. 


ROLLING  PARTITIONS 


for  dividing  Church  and  School  balldings.  sound  proof  and  air 
tight.  In  different  woods.'  With  Biackhoard  surface  If  re¬ 
quired.  1,500  churches  and  many  pubUc  school  buildings  are 
using  them. 

Venetian  Blinds  In  all  woods. 


sity  heavier  to  move  than  those  moving  verti¬ 
cally,  the  latter  being  rendered  easy  of  action 
by  the  counter  balance  of  a  strong  spring. 

The  vertically  moving  partitions  roll  into  a 
box  overhead,  and  operate  easily  and  surely. 
The  box  may  be  at  any  height,  while  over  it 
may  be  movable  sash  for  light  and  ventilation. 
The  partition  is  nearly  sound-proof,  and  an  ef¬ 
fective  separation  of  class  rooms.  One  side  of 
it  maybe  finished  as  a  blackboard  for  use  in  a 
class  room,  and  the  other  finished  to  harmon¬ 
ize  with  another  room.  On  the  blackboard, 
maps,  illustrations  of  Sunday  school  lessons, 
dates  for  lectures  or  ladies’  missionary  meet¬ 
ings  may  be  written  at  convenient  seasons,  and 
the  partitions  rolled  out  of  the  way,  without 
disturbing  the  drawing.  When  desirable,  they 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  all  posts  be¬ 
ing  removed,  thus  entirely  clearing  the  floor 
space. 

A  judicious  use  of  such  movable  partitions 
may  solve  a  number  of  questions  that  perplex 
the  pastors  of  small  churches,  and  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  church  building. 


AssemblvOhairs 

I  nn  O  P.  —  Upholstered 
4>  1 ,1111  and  Veneer  Seats. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS.-ALASKA. 

“The  future  conquests  of  the  Church  must 
depend,”  says  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  “not  on 
her  wealth  and  members  or  prestige,  but  on 
her  loving  and  hallowed  alliance  with  those 
celestial  hosts  to  which  the  Lord  Jesus  re¬ 
ferred  on  the  plains  of  Jericho  when  He  said : 
‘As  Captain  of  the  Lord’s  host  am  I  now 
come.  ’  ” 

Mrs.  James  presided  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
meeting,  and  was  welcomed  to  her  accus¬ 
tomed  place  after  several  weeks  absence. 
Psalm  seventy-seeond  was  the  lesson,  followed 
by  some  experimental  thoughts  on  the  uplift 
which  comes  from  depending  upon  the  prom¬ 
ises.  It  is  occasion  for  special  gratitude  that 
we  are  instructed  regarding  the  Master’s  work, 
its  importance  and  success.  Only  those  who 
are  earnestly  engaged  in  the  work  of  Home 
Missions  seem  to  know  much  about  it.  The 
outlook  for  this  country  is  hopeful ;  the  tide 
of  Christian  sentiment  is  rising,  and  it  augurs 
an  invigorated  conscience  and  a  reign  of  right¬ 
eousness. 

Prayer  was  requested  for  the  Morman  work 
and  for  the  school  at  Montpelier,  Idaho,  which 
has  been  blessed,  that  many  more  souls  will 
be  garnered.  Also  for  Harlan  Court  House, 
Kentucky,  whence  Miss  McCartney  writes  of 
her  joy  in  the  work ;  of  the  blessing  that 
comes  to  those  who  stand  between  a  neglected 
people  and  the  too  often  sleeping  church,  who 
are  privileged  to  sow  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom  and  to  scatter  ^smiles.  Dr.  Frost 
speaks  of  the  vigor  of  these  mountain  people, 
who,  touched  by  education,  will  offset  the  for¬ 
eign  element. 

“Let  us  form  a  circle  of  prayer,”  said  the 
leader.  “Pray  that  we  may  be  found  in  our 
places,,  may  do  our  duty,  that  Christ  may  have 
the  glory  and  that  others  may  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  giving  the  Gospel  to  our  exceptional 
populations.”  Several  prayers  followed. 

Items  of  deep  interest  from  the  field  crowd 
our  dockets,  from  which  we  select  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

Mrs.  Tillie  Paul  writes  from  Sitka,  Alaska, 
of  a  canoe  trip  to  Port  Simpson  where  sixteen 
years  ago  she  first  heard  the  Gospel  and  learn¬ 
ed  to  love  Jesus.  “At  Ketcham  I  met  some 
Tongass  people  who  wanted  a  missionary  sent 
them  very  much.” 

Miss  Gibson  says:  “The  first  patient  in  the 
new  hospital  was  one  of  the  mission  girls. 
She  was  a  very  quiet,  patient  little  sufferer, 
and  never  complained.  She  knew  that  she 
could  not  live,  but  said  that  she  was  not  afraid 
to  die.  She  often  asked  to  have  the  Bible 
read  to  her.  We  have  prayers  morning  and 
evening  in  each  ward.  One  cripple  girl  from 
the  ranche  said  the  other  evening,  when  I 
came  into  the  ward  with  my  Bible,  ‘I  always 
be  in  a  hurry  to  hear  you.  ’  What  a  pity  so 
many  of  our  girls  and  boys  had  to  be  sent 
away !” 

“The  father  of  one  of  our  pupils  in  the  South, 
a  Cherokee  Indian,  was  wicked  and  profane. 
The  birth  of  this  daughter,  so  helpless  and 
dependent,  impressed  him  so  greatly  with  a 
sense  of  responsibility,  that  he  was  convicted 
of  sin ;  he  sought  instruction  regarding  the 
way  of  salvation  from  a  Christian  minister, 
and  was  converted.” 

“The  Sioux  Indians  propose  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  their  late  chief.  Iron  Nation,  and  it  is 
stated  that  they  mean  to  have  it  up  ahead  of 
the  New  York  Grant  Monument.” 

“  Three  children  attending  the  Tucson  school, 
Arizona,  come  from  a  village  of  old  Mexico, 
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A  Model  Cook. 

She  can  bake,  she  can  broil,  she  can  fry, 
Ne’er  a  cake  does  she  spoil,  nor  a  pie, 
She’s  perfectly  neat, 

Her  temper  is  sweet. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why, — 

She  uses  Cleveland's  Baking  Powder, 


A  Model  Cook  Book 


78  pages,  400  receipts,  wil  1  be  mailed  free 
OD  receipt  of  scamp  and  address. 

Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co., 

8i  Pulton  St.,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Granger  of  Las  Cruces  wrote  some  time 
since  of  a  woman  who  sent  for  a  Bible,  giving 
as  her  reason  for  desiring  it,  curiosity  to  know 
more  of  the  Protestant  religion  :  “The  reading 
of  this  Bible  has  been  wonderfully  blessed  to 
her  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
She  has  come  out  on  the  Lord’s  side,  has 
joined  the  church,  and  is  proving  herself  most 
firm  for  Christ.” 

Some  beautiful  responses,  out  of  deep  pov¬ 
erty,  have  come  from  Sunday-schools  for  the 
work  of  Christian  education  in  the  home  land  : 
“From  Lexington,  North  Carolina,  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  fifty  cents  more  than  we  re¬ 
ceived  for  home  work  in  Yadkin  Presbytery 
last  year.  ”  The  Seneca  Indians  of  Yadkin 
united  mission,  Buffalo  Presbytery,  send  eight 
dollars.  Selby,  Ohio,  five  dollars,  willingly 
given,  only  eighty  eight  being  present.  Pay¬ 
ette,  Idaho  (mission  ground)  one  dollar  and 
thirty  cents.  Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory, 
three  dollars.  Stricken  Nebraska,  where 
drought  and  famine  reign,  six  dollars.  “If 
not  a  financial  success,  it  will  be  a  success 
spiritually.”  H.  E.  B. 
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Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding. 


Then  LOOK  for  the  letl<-r»  ‘  S  H.  &  M.”  on  the 
label,  and  take  no  other,  no  mutter  what  the  clerk  may 
tell  you. 

For  rale  by  all  dry  g^oods  dealers. 

/  set  of  the  "5.  H.  &.  M."  miniature  figures  shoto- 
ingthe  latest  Parisian  costumes,  with  Booklet  on  "  How 
to  Bind  the  Dress  Skirt,  "  mailed  'or  JOc.  in  stamps 
Address 

The  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y. 


S.H.&M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best. 


PBESKRYE  TOUR  ETANGEEISTS. 


and  ride  on  horseback,  a  journey  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  to  reach  us.” 

The  weekly  average  washed  and  ironed  at 
the  Santa  Fe  school.  New  Mexico,  numbers 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  pieces. 


Now  that  The  Evanokustt  is  published  In  a  shayefv  r 
veniert  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wirn  • 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  can  sappl.T  sneb  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pc  stagt 
prepaid.  Address  Tns  Rvanocust,  P.  O,  Box  2&M,  Ntn 
V.irk  city. 


The  Membership  of  The  Evangelist  Organ 
and  Choir  Tour  is  fast  filling  up.  You 
should  apply  promptly  if  you  think  of  going. 
Six  weeks:  $300. 
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THE  SITCATION  IN  BUSINESS. 

If  we  judge  the  state  of  business  generally 
by  the  Clearing  House  exchanges,  we  must 
admit  that  the  depression  continues  in  full 
force  with  little  evidence  of  improvement.  It 
is  to  be  said,  however,  that  these  exchanges 
represent  in  good  times  a  vast  amount  of 
epeculative  transactions  on  the  stock  markets 
and  elsewhere.  Hence,  we  must  attribute 
some  of  the  shrinkage  to  lack  of  interest  in 
speculative  securities  which  now  prevails.  In 
many  lines  of  business  the  transactions  are 
nearly  at  the  normal  line  again,  though  every¬ 
where  profits  are  cut  down  almost  or  quite  to 
the  vanishing  point. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  chief  trouble  now 
lies.  There  is  such  competition  to  do  business 
that  profits  are  almost  eliminated.  How  and 
when  we  shall  see  relief  coming  from  the  ter¬ 
rible  competition  which  now  marks  every  line 
of  business  activity  it  would  require  a  prophet 
to  tell.  Never,  perhaps,  has  there  been  such 
eager  strife  among  rivals^o  gain  business. 
Turn  where  we  may,  we  find  the  same  des¬ 
perate  contention. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
SECOND  NATIONAL  BANK 

***  Near  York,  at  the  Close  of  business,  Iilarch 

a,  IWs. 

,  ^  RESOURCES. 

l^ns  and  discounts . $4,775,102  40 

>ft8.  secured  and  unsecured .  1.678  02 

^ited  Slates  bonds  to  secure  circulation....  SO  000  00 

Premiums  on  Uoited  States  bones .  6.600  00 

Stocks,  securities,  etc .  425,666  67 

BraMng-bonse.  furniture  and  fixtures .  6,000  00 

Due  from  Natioi  al  banks  (not  reserve  agents),  169  708  37 

Dne  from  State  banks  and  bankers .  6.697  29 

Checks  and  other  cash  items .  64,^  19 

Exchanges  for  clearing  boose .  148.017  96 

No^  of  other  National  banks .  6.764  00 

Fractional  paper  cnrreoc> ,  nickels  and  cents  665  56 
LAwfal  money  reserve  In  bank,  vi«.: 

Specie..... . $044,860  60 

Liml-tender  notes. .  642  822  00 

U.  8.  certificates  of  deposit  for 
legal-tenders .  800,000  00 


1,976,091  60 
2,260  00 


Redemption  fund  with  United  States  Trea^ 
urer  (6  per  ceut.  of  circulation) . 

Total . $7,686,023  95 

^  ,  LIABILITIES. 

^pital  stock  paid  in .  $300  000  00 

.  500.000  00 

Undivld^  profits,  less  ex penses  and  taxes  paid  84. 164  08 

^nk-i'Otes  ontsttinding .  89,860  00 

mdividul  deposits  subject  to  check.. .  6,606  786  44 

^mand  certificates  of  deposit .  89.137  86 

Certified  checks .  67,467  01 

Cashier's  checks  outstanding .  19  56 


. r.686  ,923  06 

®  York,  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

I,  JOS.  8.  CASE,  Cashier  of  the  above-named  bank,  do 
Miemnly  swear  that  tue  above  statement  Is  true  to  the 
bMt  of  mv  knowledge  and  belief.  J.  8.  CASE.  Cashier. 

Snl^ribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  0th  day  of 
Sterch.  1896.  JOS.  W.  TANTUM, 

Correct- Attest:  Notary  Public 

C.  B  F03DICK,  1 

HENRY  A.  HURLBLT.V  Directors 
JOHN  W.  AITKEN,  ( 


Ifiimtictal. 


Are  You  Saving 
Money? 

If  you  are,  well  and 
good.  But,  it  is  equally 
important  to  make  your 
savings  earn  their  ut¬ 
most.  Our  book  will 
give  you  some  hints. 
Sent  free. 

The  Provident 
Trust  Co. 

Mention  The  Evangelist. 


45  Milk  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NKW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  1«  authorized  to  act  as  gnardlau.  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  af'Mi 
live  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tii> 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Ksutes 
Religious  and  Beuevolent  instItutioDs,  and  individual- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depositorj-  to 
moue> . 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUss.  Vlce-Pre* 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 


TRUSTEES* 


Samuxl  Su>an. 

D.  Winnis  JxMKS, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades. 
Anson  Prxdps  Stokes, 
George  Bdiss, 

WlIAilAM  Libbbt, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 

CRARI.BS  8.  SMITB, 

John  J.  Phelps, 


Wm.  Rockbfelleb. 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn, 

WiLUAM  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

OtrsTAV  H.  SeawAB. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
Oeokoe  F.  Vibtoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

.Torn  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  tore,  BOSTON. 

ALEX  BROWS  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  .  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Eich’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  aU  first-class  tovost-  1  n  Vfkqf.mPTlf 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  T  COUllvlll 
celve  sccoants  of  Banka.  Bankers'  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvidnals  on  fa-  f  fsq 

Vomae  torma,  and  make  collection  of  11/lCQ. 

drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  tn  the  United  Sutes  on  foreign 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  seU  Bill,  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  aU  points ;  also  make 
coUectlons  and  lasoe  rommerclal  and  TraveUers' 

Credit  ^'”^***’  “'^*^**’*  ****  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON, 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

BANKERS, 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


LETTERS 


OBNBRAL 

•ANKINQ 

•  USINBSS 


ISSUSD  pon 
TRAVBLSRSn 
AVAILABLB  IN 

^ants  op 

CTBD*  C'KcUl  I  •  THB  WORLD. 


OP 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati,  O.  Send  25c.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 


SctLooI  girretorg. 


tCHEBMBBHOBN’S  TEACHBBS’  AGENCY. 
I  UIdest  and  best  known  iu  U.  8. 

'  Established  1K56. 

8  East  14th  Street,  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


_ _  _ _  .  ..  _i  of  >'oun#  women. 

Unildings  unsarpasred  for  comfort  and  health.  Twenty- 
fire  acres— twelro  in  nroTe ;  lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
Classical  and  general  course  of  stndy ;  also.  preparator>’ 
and  (H>tional.  Year  oommenoes  Sept.  12. 18M.  Apply  to 
Him  IDA  C.  ALLEN.  PrincipaL  Bradford,  Maas. 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Rstabllshed,  179.3.  lOSd  Year  begins  Aug.  14.  1806. 
1788  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Sapt.  1800 


XuTLEY  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow. 


CLOVERSIDE  ; 
Home  school  for 


girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  vll'age.  Quiet,  family  life. 

Address  MISS  K.  W.  TIMLOW. 


SHORTHAND 


BY  MAIL.  Three  lessons  free. 
KERST  COLLEGE,  Corning.  N.  Y. 


Virginia,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 


T'ilf&cf  rtn  Hnll  Day.  Boarding  and  College 
1  lieSCLIIl  1  mil,  Premratnry  School  Loca- 
1  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 


tlon  1 _ -  _  _ 

Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties, 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 


Number 


New  York.  Buffalo. 


The  Chautauqua  College,  cuautSS^*"''  syUm! 

distinct  tront  the  Readins  tUrcle,  offers  the  regnlar  College 
curricnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  conrses  to  stn- 
denta  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  colleges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Exeentive  Secretary. 


Tie  Air  Bnsli  Hft.  Co. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  MortRaare  Loans.  Insurance. 

Siseclal  uUetUUm  given  to  Me  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Colleetton  of  Rent*. 

No  (•  East  16th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Suuare. 

All  you  have  guenaed 
about  life  insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
send  for  *‘How  and 
Why.''  We  pay  post¬ 
age. 


Are  doing  business  at  the  old  stand 
making  and  selling  the  best  Art  Tool 
in  use.  Applies  color  by  a  jet  of  air 
enabling  the  artist  to  do  the  best  work 
chvap— rather  than  to  do  the  cheap 
work.  Send  for  circulars,  free. 
Address,  AIB  BRUSH  MFC.  CO. 
136  N.  Main  St..  Rockford,  III ,  U.  S.  A. 


The  “UiHto-Date”  iotonatir  lakstaad 
has  a  Pneumatic  Stopper  which  a  orss 
perfectly,  pi  events  evaporation,  saves 
waste.  Ink  cannot  spill. 
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NEEDED  BIBLE  REFORM. 

By  Bev.  W,  H.  Oill.  D.D. 

Whether  in  its  original  form  or  as  amended 
Ly  the  Rev.  John  Q.  Adams,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  statement  of  Dr 
duyler,  that  “There  is  a  melancholy  decrease 
■of  Bible  readers  and  thorough  Bible  study 
among  our  people,”  is  true.  If,  however, 
there  be  those,  and  it  is  very  likely  there  are, 
who  will  take  issue  with  both  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions,  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  the  members  of  the  great  Christian 
commonwealth  of  all  ages  who  know,  love, 
^nd  prize  this  Book  of  books  is  small  enough, 
ff  it  be  still  urged  that  there  never  has  been 
a  time  when  there  was  more  Bible  reading  and 
atudy  than  now,  even  this  is  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Considering  all  the  multiplied  and  cost¬ 
ly  agencies  for  promoting  these  ends,  the 
number  of  Bible  readers  and  students  in  the 
■Church  of  to  day  ought  to  vastly  exceed  any 
previous  period  in  its  history.  Whether,  how- 
•ever,  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  this  re» 
npect  is  better  or  worse  at  this  time  than  at 
any  time  previous,  one  thing  the  writer  can 
affirm,  and  that  from  a  pretty  exteiisive  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge,  a  knowledge,  too,  that  is  not 
confined  to  our  own  denomination,  that  the 
ignorance  of  the  people,  as  a  whole,  as  to  the 
real  nature,  contents,  and  scope  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  Sacred  Book  is  absolutely  appalling. 
There  is  no  enthusiasm  for  the  Bible  among 
the  masses  of  the  people.  To  them  it  is  not  a 
readable  book  at  all.  They  have  neither  taste 
nor  love  for  it.  If  they  were  shut  up  in  a  par¬ 
lor  with  an  old  directory  and  an  old  almanac 
^nd  an  old  Bible,  they  would  spend  the  fii’st 
Lour  on  the  almanac,  the  next  on  the  directory, 
«n<l  would  die  of  ennvi  before  they  opened  the 
Bible.  And,  to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Cuy- 
ler.  “These  are  facts  to  be  faced  and  not  pooh- 
poohed  as  the  groanings  of  pessimism.”  It  is 
a  condition  that  is  sorrowfully  confessed  and 
■sincerely  lamented  by  the  people  themselves 
as  well  as  by  their  representatives  in  the 
Church.  How  is  this  state  of  things  to  be 
remedied  and  the  number  of  Bible  readers  and 
students  increased?  This  is  the  practical 
<}uestion  to  the  solution  of  which  we  ventui’e 
to  offer  two  or  three  suggestions : 

1.  The  Bible  must  be  printed  in  a  readable 
form.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  reading 
matter  in  the  Bible.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  library 
of  sacred  literature  rather  than  a  single  vol¬ 
ume.  If  the  sixty-six  books  of  whioh  it  is 
composed  is  bound  up  in  one  cover  in  a  size  to 
be  readily  handled,  the  type  must  necessarily 
be  correspondingly  small:  and  when,  in  ad- 
-dition  to  this,  as  is  the  case  with  most  refer¬ 
ence  Bibles,  the  page  is  in  double  column,  dis¬ 
figured  with  asterisks,  crosses,  daggers  single 
and  double,  parallels  and  numerals,  it  repels 
rather  than  attracts  the  reader.  Let  even 
'“Trilby,"  or  “The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,”  or 
“The  Lilac  Sunbonnet"  be  so  printed  and  they 
would  never  gain,  much  less  maintain,  their 
present  amazing  popularity.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  type  is  large  and  the  paper  good, 
the  volume  is  too  heavy  and  unwieldy  for  ordi¬ 
nary  reading  purposes.  Only  the  student  will 
take  to  such  books. 

Besides,  the  binding  of  the  sixty-six  books 
in  one  volume  tends  to  destroy  the  true  per 
spective  of  the  Bihle,  which  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  its  proper  comprehension,  con- 
'veying  the  impression  that  these  hooks  are 
«f  contemporaneous  composition,  which,  of 
course,  they  are  not.  The  common  reader  is 
likely  to  forget  that,  in  point  of  time,  there  is 
the  same  interval  between  Moses  and  Matthew 
that  there  is  between  the  Advent  and  the  great 
Reformation. 

Give  God’s  Word  a  chance,  and  instead  of 
compressing  it  all  within  a  single  cover,  for 
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popular  use  let  it  be  printed  in  several  handy 
volumes,  as  Shakespeare  is,  placing  in  sep¬ 
arate  fasciculus  the  Pentateuch,  which  treats 
of  the  origin,  growth,  and  organization  of  the 
Hebrew  people  into  a  nation,  and  so  labelling 
it,  that  common  folk  may  know  what  they 
are  reading :  and  the  books  that  treat  of  the 
theocracy,  th^’ monarchy,  and  the  restoration 
in  as  many  other  separate  volumes,  and  so 
labelling  them  ;  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  as  many  volumes 
as  might  be  deemed  best,  with  appropriate 
titles,  indicative  of  the  nature  of  their  con¬ 
tents,  and  one  serious  drawback  to  an  intelli¬ 
gent  reading  of  the  Bible  will  be  removed. 

With  this  improvement,  however,  the  arbi¬ 
trary  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses  which 
so  disfigure  the  page  and  obscure  the  sense 
ought  to  disappear  from  the  pages  of  these 
handy  volumes  for  popular  use.  As  it  is  now, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  widely  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  matter  of  which  the  Bible  is  com¬ 
posed  :  the  Gospels  resemble  the  Psalms,  an 
epistle  looks  like  a  poem,  and  a  history  reads 
like  a  collection  of  adages  or  apothegms.  All 
are  alike  in  the  common  version. 

The  paragraph  division  of  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  chapter 
and  verse  division  of  King  James’s  Version, 
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TO  TEACHERS  AMD  OTHERS. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  in  July  next, 
the  Western  trunk  lines  have  named  a  rate  of 
one  standard  fare,  plus  two  dollars,  for  the 
round  trip.  Variable  routes  will  be  permitted. 
Special  side  trips  at  reduced  rates  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  from  Denver  to  all  the  principal 
points  of  interest  throughout  Colorado,  and 
those  desiri^  to  extend  the  trip  to  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  will  be  accommodated 
at  satisfactory  rates.  Teachers  and  others 
that  desire  or  intend  attending  this  meeting 
or  of  making  a  Western  trip  this  summer,  will 
find  this  their  opportunity.  Tbe  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  (first  class  in 
every  rei^ct)  will  run  through  cars  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Denver.  For  full  particulars,  write  to 
or  call  on  Geo.  H.  Heafford,  General  Passen¬ 
ger  and  'Ticket  Agent,  Chicago.  Ill. 
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NOTICES. 

PRESBITERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracose  will  meet  in  the  First 
Ward  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  8th  at  7.30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Sumner,  Ill.,  Apr.  9tb,  at  7.30  P.M.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.C. 

Ttie  Presbytery  of  Arizona  will  meet  at  the  Indian 
Training  School  Building,  Tacsou,  with  Rev.  Howard 
Bellman.  Supt..  on  Friday,  April  5th,  at  7.30  P.M.  Rev. 
J.  G.  Pritchard  to  preach.  1.  T.  Whittmore,  8.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  church  at  Cato,  beginning  Monday  evening. 
Apr.  8th.  at  7.30  o'clock.  Sessional  records  and  statistical 
reports  are  to  be  presented,  and  Presbyterial  assessmen's 
paid.  Narratives  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Brass,  King's 
Ferry,  N.  V.,  before  Mar.  2»th. 

Edward  P.  Sprague,  S.C. 
The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  in 
Scotland,  S.  D.,  Apr.  8th.  at  7  30  P.M.  The  following  dav. 
Wednesday.  Apr,  lOtb,  at  the  eame  place,  the  Woman’s 
Preebyterial  Miseionary  Society  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting,  commencing  at  9  A.M.  T.  B.  Boughton,  S.C. 

Neosho  Presbyte^  will  meet  in  Girard,  Kan.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Apr.  2d,  at  7  30  P.M.  L.  I.  Drake,  S.C. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  convenes  in  stated  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Presbyterian  Ch»rch  ot  Kingfisher.  Okla..  on 
Tuesday,  April  9th.  at  7.30  P.U.  Ladies’  Presnyterial  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  same  time  and  place.  E.  Hamilton,  S.C. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  Kendall  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Friday,  April  19.  at  2  P.M. 
Sessional  records  will  be  called  for.  Geo.  Lamb,  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  ChlcasN>  will  hod  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  River  Forest,  April  1.  at  10:30  a.m. 

J.  Frothingham,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church  Newark 

N.  J..  April  3,  at  10  a.  m.  Julius  S.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk 
Presbytery  of  Rochester  in  the  Third  Church  of 

Rochester,  April  8,  at  7:30.  p.m.  Levi  Parsons,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  at  Clinton.  April  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Carlisle  at  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  April  9th, 
at  8:15  p.m.  Wm.  A.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Pant  In  the  Central  Church  St.  Paul, 
April  9,  at  10:30  a.m.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Stated  Clerk. 

Lansing  Presbytery  at  Jackson.  April  9,  at  7:30  P.M. 
Sessional  records,  statistical  reports  and  assessments 
will  be  called  for.  The  Ladies’  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  ti  me  and  place. 

'  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk- 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  at  Allegon,  Mich.,  April  9, 
at  7:30  p.m.,  and  W.  M.  S.  on  Wednesday,  at  9  A.M. 

F.  Z.  Rossiteb,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Mnncie  at  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  April  9, 
at  7-JO  P.M.'  Charles  Little,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tbe  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  in  the  church  at 
Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  Tneeday,  April  9, 1895,  at  10:30  a.m. 

E.  Clarke  Cline.  Stated  Clerk. 
The  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  will  meet  at  Newkirk, 

O.  T.,  April  9,  at  7:30  p.m.  R.  C.  Townsend.  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Peoria  in  Calvary  Church.  Peoria,  111., 

April  9.  7:30  p.m.  I.  A.  Cornelison.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  in  Park  Church.  Erie,  April  9,  at 
7^0  P.M.  R.  S.  VanClkve.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Schuyler  at  Mt.  Sterling.  111.,  April  9, 
at  7:30  p.m.  John  G.  Rankih,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Portland  in  Oalvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Portland.  Ore.,  April  9.  at  7:80  p.m.  The  opening 
sermon  will  ba  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Forbes. 

J.  V.  Milligan,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Springfield  in  the  First  Church,  Spring- 
field.  ill..  April  9,  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Women’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same  place 
and  date.  Thomas  D.  looan.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lima  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church,  Van 
WertjOhlo,  April  9.  at  7:30  p.m.  Opening  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Thomson  of  Lima.  Annual  Conventions  of 
Woman’s  Missionary  Societies,  and  of  Young  Peonies’ 
Societies  at  the  same  time  and  place,  -^sslonal  Records 
should  be  brought  for  review,  and  annual  assessment 
ahoull  be  paid  on  or  before  that  date.  J.  A.  GKirdon, 
Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Cburcb.  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  April  8,  at  7:80  p.m.  J.  Corwin 
Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bnffalo  at  Glean,  April  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Assessm'  nts  and  statistical  reports  will  be  expected 

WiLLi.aM  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Dayton  at  Eaton.  O..  .April  8.  at  7:80  p.m. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Prewbytery  of  Washington  Olty  In  Gunton  Temple 
Memorial  Chnrch,  Washington  City.  April  8,  at  7:30  p.m. 

B.  F.  Bittinger,  Stated  Clerk. 
_Fre»by  tery  of  Tnneka  in  Central  Chnrch,  Kansas  City, 
Kan.,  April  9.  at  7*0  p.m.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Mahoning  at  Hnbbard.  O.,  April  9» 
at  7*0  P.M.  W.  L.  Swan,  Stated  Clerk. 

I’resby  tery  of  Morris  and  Orange  in  the  South  street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Morristown.  April  9.  at  10  a.m. 

Stanley  White,  Stated  Clerk. 
FwsbyterT  of  Long  Island  in  Southampton,  April  9, 
at  2*0  P.M.  Epher  Whitaker,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  in  tbe  Madison  ave..  Church* 
Cleveland,  O.,  April  9,  at  7*0  p.m.  E.  Bushnell,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  ot  Kearney  at  St.  Paul,  Nebraska,  April  9, 
at  7:80  p.m.  T.  C.  Clark.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Now  Brunswick  at  Milford,  April  9,  at 
10*0  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Hudson  in  Monroe.  N.  Y..  April  15,  at 
7:80  P.M.  The  annual  uit-etlng  of  tbe  Ladies  Presbyterial 
Society  will  meet  In  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Middletown,  N.  Y..  on  April  18.-  Mrs.  Darwin  R.  .Tames, 
of  New  York,  and  Miss  Holmes,  of  Syria,  are  expected  to 
be  present  and  to  address  the  Society  in  tbe  afternoon. 

D.  F.  Bonner,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Binghamton  in  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church,  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  April  15,  at  3  p.m.  Tbe  Wo¬ 
man's  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will  meet  In  the 
same  cburcb,  April  10,  at  10  A.M.  John  McVey,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  In  tbe  Presbyterian 
Cnurch,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  April  16.  at  8  p.m. 

W.  J.  CUMMINO,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Albany  in  the  Fourth  Chutch.  Albany, 
April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  N.  Crocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  in  the  Fourth  Presby- 
teiian  Church,  Indianapolis,  April  16,  at  7*0  p.m. 

Leon  P.  Marshall,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  in  Alhia,  la..  April  10,  at 
7:30  P.M.  Church  sessions  are  requested  to  bring  their 
records.  W.  C.  Atwood.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Stenben  at  Coming.  April  J6.  at  7:30  p.m. 

M.  N.  Preston,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  Platte  at  Chllllcothe,  Mo..  April  16.  at 
7:30  P.M.  W.  H.  Clark,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y..  April  16. 2  p.m. 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 
Pres^tery  of  Grand  Bapids  at  Immanuel  Chnrch, 
Gr>ind  Rapids,  Mich.,  April  16,  at  7*9  p.m.  D.  A.  Jewell, 
Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  East  Florida  in  the  Memorial  Chnrch, 
Sr.  Augustine,  April  16.  at  7*0  p.m.  J.  K.  Wight,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  at  Flushing,  Mich.,  April  16, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Geo.  S.  Woodhuli-h  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Albany  in  the  First  Chnrch.  New 
Albany,  April  16.  at  7*0  p.m.  A  Y.  Moore.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  in  tbe  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Geneva.  N.  Y.,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  J.  Wilford 
Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Chemung  in  the  Franklin  Street  Chirch, 
Elmira,  April  16,  at  2  p.m.  C.  C.  Carr,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Manmee  in  the  Fifth  Presiyterian 
Church.  Toledo.  Ohio,  April  16,  at  7:30  p.m.  BbknahD 
W.  Slaolc.  Stated  Clers. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  of  Northumberland  Presbytery  will 
be  held  in  tbe  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newberry.  Pa.. 
March  20tb  and  21st.  Tbe  openiug  session  will  be  on 
Wednesday,  at  2  80  P.M.:  the  rlos’ng  session  wi'l  be  on 
the  afternoon  of  tbe  21»t.  Mrs  Wellington  White  and, 
Mr.  Speer,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  will  be 
present  at  thi.-i  meeting.  Rbc,  Sec. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  “National  Chris¬ 
tian  League  for  the  Promotion  of  (Social  Purity’’  will  be 
held  Monday  evening.  March  25th.  at  8  o’clock,  in  tbe 
Broad  way  Tabernacle  t'.bnrch.  at  34th  street.  Dr.  Arthur 
T.  Pierson  and  Mrs.  Isabe'la  Charles  Davis  are  expected 
to  speak.  A  brief  explanation  will  also  be  given  by  the 
President  of  the  Industrial  Home,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Grannls. 


Books  Wanted. 

A  struggling  mission  school  in  California  needs  about 
three  dozen  song  books.  Will  some  chumb  replacing  old 
hooks  with  new  ones,  supply  this  school  from  their  old 
books  7  Address  Information  Bureau,  The  Evangelist. 


I  m  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  tell  you  that  in  April, 
18J7, 1  cured  myself  of  a  very  bad  cough  witu  Piso’s  Cure 
for  Consumption.  My  cough  was  so  t«ad  u^  friends 
were  alarmed  about  me.  I  have  kept  Piso’s  Cure  by  me 
ever  since,  and  never  found  anything  to  equal  it  for  a 
cough  and  cold.  1  bought  other  things  before  buying 
that,  but  tbev  did  me  no  good.  I  keep  it  in  the  house  all 
the  time,  and  have  ever  since  1877.  1  would  not  think  I 
could  keep  bouse  without  it.  As  soon  as  I  empty  one 
bottle  I  have  another  ready,  when  I  want  it.  I  have 
recommended  it  to  others,  so  they  can  be  cured,  as  well 
as  m>  self.— Mrs.  Sabah  J.  Hale,  39  Amherst  St.,  Nashua, 
N.  H'.,  December  19,  1894. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward,  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  OflBce.Na  20  East  23d  fctreet. 


The  Porcelain  Plate  Dentistry  business  of  the  late  Dr. 

Wm.  E.  Dunn  is  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  m.iu.  Address  Dentist,  331 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  PRIVATE  Family  liv'ng  on  Park  Hill-on-the-Hnd- 
son  wonld  take  a  few  boarders.  300  feet  above  riv¬ 
er:  elevator  from  station  to  summit  of  bill:  large  rooms, 
fine  piazzas,  beautitul  river  view;  20  minutes  from  155ih 
street.  Northern  Railroad.  Address  A.  B..  Yonkers  P.O. 


Suttererb  from  Coughs.  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  should 
be  constantly  supplied  with  "Brown'e  Bronchial  Trochee." 


Ridoes  Food  is  the  moat  highly  concentrated  nourish¬ 
ment  known  to  hygienic  science,  digestible  by  weak 
stomachs.  Woolrich  &  Co.,  Palmer.  Mass. 


A  TEAR  OF  WOMAN’S  WORK. 

The  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Lenox  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  March  14th.  After  singing  and  a 
special  responsive  reading  the  opening  prayer 
was  offered  by  Miss  Hawley  of  the  Brick 
Church.  The  Secretary’s  report  spoke  of  the- 
formation  of  five  new  anxiliaries  in  New  York 
churches  during  the  year,  bringing  the  number 
of  auxiliaries  and  bands  up  to  about  seventy. 
The  Treasurer  reported  an  increase  in  contri¬ 
butions  over  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
a  total  of  nearly  822,000.  A  giatifying  re¬ 
sponse  had  been  made  through  tbe  blue  en¬ 
velopes  distributed  for  the  Silver  Jubilee¬ 
offering.  Delegates  from  all  the  auxiliarie» 
and  bands  responded  to  the  roll  call  by  a  few 
words  of  summary  of  their  work  for  the  year- 
Mrs.  Schauffler’s  brief  address  was  a  brilliant 
and  stimulating  appeal,  presented  in  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  fresh  and  vivid  way,  to  workers  at  home 
for  more  and  better  work  during  the  coming; 
year.  Dr.  Gillespie  closed  the  meeting  witl> 
prayer  and  benediction. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year :  President.  Mrs.  Henry  R.. 
Elliot;  Vice-Presidents,  Mesdanies  Wm.  E. 
Dodge,  A.  F.  Schauffler,  George  E.  Sterry,. 
Henry  M.  Alexander,  George  S.  Payson,  Henry 
M.  Humphrey.  Theodore  Weston,  Charles  A. 
Stoddard,  Frederick  A.  Booth,  E.  M.  Fulton,. 
H.  T.  McEwen,  Eugene  Smith,  A.  G.  Agnew, 
Russell  Sage,  Wilton  Merle  Smith.  Howard 
Duffield,  and  W.  D.  Buchanan ;  Recording: 
Secretary,  Miss  Catherine  Nash  ;  Correspond¬ 
ing  Secretary,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Malleson  ;  Treasurer,. 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Jesup;  Secretary  for  Mission 
Boards,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Booth  ;  Secretary  for  Lit¬ 
erature,  Miss  Lucy  E.  Day. 

Special  notice  was  given  of  the  approaching 
annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of  For¬ 
eign  Missions  in  New  York  City.  It  will  be 
the  occasion  of  the  Board’s  twenty  fifth  anni¬ 
versary,  and  the  meetings  on  the  10th  and  lltb 
of  April  will  be  of  unusual  interest.  The 
large  number  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  will  be  entertained  in  the  homes  of 
the  women  of  the  New  York  Presbyterial  So¬ 
ciety.  Ladies  wishing  to  offer  hospitality  are 
asked  to  communicate  at  once  with  Mrs.  The¬ 
odore  Weston,  14  West  Forty-eighth  Street. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union 
will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on 
March  2-')th  at  8  o’clock  P.  M.  The  topic  of 
discussion  will  be  “The  Negro  Problem.”  Rep¬ 
resenting  the  white  race,  the  Rev.  I.  N.  Ren- 
dell,  D.  D. ,  President  of  Lincoln  University,, 
will  take  as  his  subject  “A  Hopeful  Phase  of 
the  Negro  Problem”  ;  representing  the  colored 
race,  the  Rev.  D.  J.  Sanders.  D.  D.,  President 
of  Biddle  University,  will  take  as  his  subject 
“The  Negro  Problem  in  this  Country — its  only 
Solution.”  As  both  of  these  gentlemen  are- 
experts  on  tbe  subject,  and  the  subject  itself 
is  of  prime  importance,  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  there  may  he  a  large  attendance.  Tick¬ 
ets,  one  dollar  each,  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  F.  A.  Booth,  No.  19  East  16th  street. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

is  cheaper  than  any  quantity  of  cure.  Don’t  give  child¬ 
ren  narcotics  nr  sedatives.  They  are  unnecessary  when 
the  infant  is  properly  nonrisbed,  as  it  will  be  if  brought, 
up  on  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  BiandwCoudensed  Milk, 


$200  IN  GOLD  GIVEN 

To  each  agent  who  sells  in  next  three  months  200  copies 
of  “TALKS  TO  CHILDREN  ABOUT  JESUS.’’  Great¬ 
est  selling  book  published.  Outfit  35  cents.  Agents 
wanted  Also  for  new  book  bv  Marion  Ha  rlsnd.  Oneakent 
made  $67  last  week.  Outfit  $1.00.  Freight  paid  and 
creditgiven.  Address. 

E.  H.  "Woodward  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Ministers  mui  Churches 


wife,  and  all  the  family  of  children.  The  church  at 
Warsaw  was  ministerM  over  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
K.  Nassau  for  nearly  thirty  eight  years  previous  to 
his  decea-xe.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
George  D.  Miller,  who  received  a  imanfmous  call, 
and  was  installed  as  pastor  a  few  months  since. 
His  heart  has  been  gladdened  by  the  large  addition 
made  to  the  membership.  Although  quite  young, 
he  has  taken  up  the  tyork  of  his  predecessor  and  Is 
carrying  it  forward  with  great  success,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  every  one  in  his  church  and  congregation. 


study.  More  than  three  hundred  cards  were  signed, 
and  church  life  has  been  transformed.  No  such 
times  have  ever  been  known  here.  C.  T.  E. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee. — The  Presbyterian  Alliance  met  in 
Association  Hall  on  March  11th  and  heard  reports 
from  the  Presbyterian  churches.  Services  are  re¬ 
ported  in  all  of  the  churches.  Tippecano 
Mission,  under  the  care  of  Grace  ChurcL  ’ 
ous.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  McNary  is  sick.  ant.  - 
ance  supplies  the  pulpit  of  Grace  Chureh, 
times  ate  delaying  the  buildini 
Church,  but  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Bill 
nest  cam] 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip.— A  public  meeting  of  the  Local  Union  of 
New  York  and  vicinitv  was  held  at  the  Fourth 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
R.  Davies  pastor)  on  Thursday,  March  14.  The 
Chapters  of  the  Local  Assembly  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Andrew  had  been  invited,  and  the  President 
of  the  Local  Assembly,  Mr.  Duff  G.  Maynard,  gave 
a  most  interesting  account  of  work  done  in  the  nos- 
pitals,  chiefly  on  Saturdays,  by  the  members  of  the 
•St.  Andrew  Brotherhood.  The  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
Myers,  President  of  the  Local  Union  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Andrew  and  Phiiip,  told  of  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  members  of  that  order  work  for 
the  gathering  of  men  to  the  services  of  the  Church, 
and  to  bring  them  to  Christ.  Besides  the  hearty 
singing  by  over  one  hundred  voices  of  men,  the  as¬ 
sembly  was  favored  with  the  beautiful  solos  of  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Burch,  soprano  of  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Glasgow  Greene,  baritone  of 
the  Grove  Reformed  Church,  Jersey  City.  The 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  (the  Rev,  Dr. 
R.  F.  Sample  pastor),  which  has  just  organized  a 
Chapter,  invited  the  Local  Union  to  hold  its  next 
public  meeting  at  that  church  the  flrst  Thursday 
in  May,  and  the  invitation  was  accepted.  The 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  has  a  Chapter 
in  process  of  formation.  The  Madison  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  has  an  active  and  useful 
Chapter  not  yet  chartered.  The  Woodstock  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  expects  to  organize  a  Chapter  on 
the  20th  inst. 

Albany.  —  The  88th  anniversary  of  the  local 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  had  a  multi¬ 
plied  observance  on  Sunday,  March  10.  Speakers 
from  different  parts  of  the  State  were  heard  in 
twenty-flve  churches,  either  at  the  morning  or  eve¬ 
ning  service,  and  in  as  many  more,  including  the 
Episcopal,  the  Association  was  remembered  in 
prayer  and  by  the  reading  of  its  report.  Dr.  Lucien 
A.  Warner  of  New  York  city  spoke  at  the  State 
Street  and  First  Presbyterian;  Henry  Bond  of  Buf¬ 
falo  at  the  Madison  Avenue  Reformed  and  First 
Methodist;  F.  S.  Goodman  of  New  York  at  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  and  First  Congregational;  Gro. 

A.  Warburton  of  New  York,  First  Reformed  and 
Sixth  Presbyterian:  State  Secretary  John  F.  Moore, 
Trinity  and  Grace  Methodist:  local  secretary  E.  W. 
Booth,  Emmanuel  Baptist  and  First  Lutheran. 
The  principal  exercises  were  in  the  afternoon  at 
Jermain  Hall,  with  addresses  by  Messrs.  Warner, 
Bond,  Warburton^  and  others.  The  annual  report 
shows  that  194  religious  meetings  were  held  during 
the  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  15,980.  There 
were  62  conversions  of  young  men.  Students  in 
night  schools,  190.  This  work  was  interfered  with 
during  the  winter  by  a  serious  Are  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  building.  Money  is  needed  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  work.  An  addition  to  the  building 
has  been  provided  through  the  liberality  of  James 

B.  Jermain.  Attendance  in  physical  culture  classes 
has  been  9,240.  The  library  has  4,260  volumes  and 
160  magazines  and  papers.  Meetings  for  special 
vocations  have  been  held  as  follows:  Tradesmen’s 
Day,  attendance  404;  Young  Business  Men’s  Day, 
844;  Soldiers’  Day,  561:  Students’  Day,  555. 

W.  H.  C. 

Geneva.— The  North  Presbyterian  Church,  of 
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Church,  toe  Rev.  Gerritt  B.  Heuver  pastor,  had  429 
in  the  Sabbath-school  March  10th.  Mr.  A.  V.  H. 
Carpenter,  for  twenty-flve  years  the  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  died  March  9  in  his  73d  year.  The  Rev. 
William  Chester  conducted  the  funeral  service  in 
Calvary  Presbyterian  Church  on  Grand  Avenue. 

MISSOURI. 

Poplar  Blufe. — The  church  here  is  doing  good 
work.  They  have  adopted  some  new  methods 
which  are  proving  effective.  The  pastor.  Dr.  L.  F. 
Bickford,  is  preaching  a  series  of  morning  sermons 
on  Practical  Duties^  and  evening  sermons  on  Popu¬ 
lar  Evils.  The  ladies  recently  held  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  public  missionary  service. 

KANSAS. 

Fort  Scott.— The  churches  of  Ft.  Scott  have  been 
having  a  glorious  revival.  On  Feb.  17th  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Redding  b^an  meetings  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  interest  deepened,  and  in.  a  few 
days  the  town  was  stirred  from  center  to  suburb. 
No  building  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
crowds  who  came  to  listen.  Even  the  gaming  tables 
were  well-nigh  depopulated,  and  eleven  gamblers 
and  sportiim  men  came  out  decidedly  on  the  side  of 
right  and  God  in  the  flrst  week.  The  work  seemed 
to  reach  the  young  men  particularly,  and  at  the 
men’s  meeting  in  the  Opera  House  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  rose.  The  full  number  of  conversions  is 
not  known  as  yet:  the  Presb^rian  church  received 
31  on  Sabbath,  March  10,  with  others  to  come  in 
soon.  Nor  can  the  full  results  ever  be  known,  as 
the  whole  town  has  been  stirred  to  think  seriously. 

W.  C.  P. 

KENTUCKY. 

Owensboro.— Sunday,  March  10,  was  the  fifth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  P.  Luce, 
Ph.D.,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  During 
these  five  years  over  $42,000  have  been  contributed 
for  religious  uses;  over  $5,000  have  been  given  to 
the  Boards  and  Christian  benevolence.  A  fine 
church  building  has  been  erected,  and  the  work  of 
the  congregation  well  organized.  The  roll  has  been 
revised  to  actual  membership  and  90  accessions  re¬ 
ported;  of  these  34  were  received  this  present  year. 
With  a  growing  city,  a  united  and  zealous  people, 
and  a  beautiful  church,  the  promise  of  ihcreanng 
usefulness  is  very  bright. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Somerville.- The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  has  just  been  conferred  upon  the  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Griffin  Read,  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Chureh  of  Somerville,  N.  J.,  by  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick.  Acquainted  with  Mr. 
Read  from  his  youth  up,  we  account  it  a  well  de¬ 
served  recognition  of  ability  and  scholarship. 


OwEGO.— March  17th  was  a  day  of  gladness  and 
rejoicing  in  the  First  Congregational  Church. 
Thirteen  were  received  into  the  church,  all  but  one 
on  profession  of  their  faith.  One  of  these  was  a  son 
of  the  pastor.  Nine  received  the  rite  of  baptism. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Bartholomew,  held  extra 
meetings  for  seven  weeks  following  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  The  latter  half  of  the  time  he  was  ably 
assisted  by  T.  Pert  Gales  of  the  Rescue  Mission  in 
Binghamton.  The  church  has  received  a  thorough 
miritual  awakening,  and  all  now  take  hold  of 
Christian  work  with  earnestness,  and  the  hearts  of 
pastor  and  people,  are  greatly  rejoiced  in  the  in¬ 
crease  of  attendance  and  of  spirituality  in  church, 
Sunday-school,  and  Christian  Endeavor.  More  are 
to  openly  profess  their  faith  in  Christ  at  the  next 
opportunity. 

Hammondsport.— The  Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail,  for 
over  five  years  pastor  of  this  church,  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  on  March  17th.  During  this  pas¬ 
torate  the  church  has  received  about  eighty  addi¬ 
tions.  At  the  last  communion,  on  March  3d,  there 
was  a  gratifying  addition  of  ten  members,  all  upon 
confession  of  their  faith.  Mr.  Vail’s  address  will 
now  be  chang^ed  (as  his  corresTOndents  will  please 
note)  to  Memna,  N.  Y.,  where  he  begins  his  work 
March  24th. 

Knowlesville.— Church  Cushions.— The  Presby¬ 
terian  church  and  society  of  Knowlesville,  N.  Y., 
have  lately  rebuilt  their  house  of  worship  and  have 
on  hand  some  church  cushions  which  were  not  long 
in  use  in  the  old  church.  They  would  be  glad  to 
d  ispose  of  them  at  a  low  figure.  Any  one  interested 
please  correspond  with  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Seth 
Cook. 

Millville.— Four  weeks  ago  Sabbath,  March  10, 
was  a  red-letter  day  for  this  place.  It  was  the  last 
day  of  a  series  of  meetings  conducted  by  evangelist 
H.  C.  Keeley,  when  36  had  accepted  the  Lord  de¬ 
spite  the  drawback  of  the  most  intensely  cold 
weather  ever  experienced  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Then  two  weeks  later  he  removed  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  church,  and  last  night  received  43  and  bap¬ 
tized  28.  “Millville  has  never  had  such  a  shaking 
up,”  says  our  corre^ondent,  “and  we  all  praise  God 
for  His  gracious  refreshing.” 

Saratoga  Springs.— Mr.  Herbert  M.  Gesner,  of 
the  senior  class  at  Auburn,  has  been  called  by  the 
Second  Church. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.— The  Southwestern  Presbyterian 
Church  on  Marph  13th  reluctantly  acquiesced  in 
the  resignation  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Irwin  P. 
McCurdy,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  and  unanimously  elected 
him  to  ne  for  life  Honorary  Pastor.  A  minute 
signed  by  all  the  elders  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  congregation,  in  which  they  say:  “While 
we  regret  that  our  pastor  has  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion  and  made  this  request:  but,  he  having  asked 
us  to  do  so  as  a  special  favor,  and  having  1^  us  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  for  his  own  best  interests  and 

?;ive  him  increased  opportunities  for  usefulness; 
or  these  reasons,  and  for  no  other,  we  reluctantly 
unite  with  him  in  his  urgent  request  for  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  pastoral  relation,  which  has  existed  so 
pleasantly  between  us  for  the  last  eleven  years.” 
They  assure  Dr.  McCurdy  of  their  “heartfelt  love, 
unfailing  confidence,  and  sincere  loyalty,”  and  their 
“high  appreciation  of  his  fidelity  as  their  pastor, 
his  ability  as  their  preacher,  and  bis  worth  as  their 
friend,  and  of  their  obligation  to  him  for  the  good 
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At  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  13th, 
Harriet  Bachaldor,  the  beloved  wife  of  Dr.  Solomon 
Taintor,  passed  from  earth  to  heaven.  Mrs.  Tain- 
tor  was  a  native  of  this  State.  She  was  bom  in 
1830.  When  a  young  lady  she  entered  “Ingham 
University,”  in  which  institution  she  received  a  lib¬ 
eral  education.  In  1854  she  was  married  to  Dr. 
Taintor.  During  the  greater  part  of  her  married 
life,  she,  with  her  hu^and,  lived  in  East  Avon,  in 
the  ancestral  home  established  by  her  grandfather 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  As  a  wife  and 
mother  her  life  was  ide.al:  it  was  ever  characterized 
^  sympathy  and  pmdence,  decision  and  gentleness. 
While  home  duties  always  received  due  attention, 
she  never  failed  to  find  time  for  intellectual  culture. 
The  tastes  of  the  thoughtful  student  were  hers  in  a 
marked  degree.  In  social  matters  her  views  were 
tempered  vnth  kindly  consideration  that  made  her 
beloved  of  all  classes.  She  possessed  those  rare 
qualities  that  gave  her  perfect  ease  of  manner 
whether  in  the  company  of  those  of  like  culture 
with  herself  or  with  those  of  more  limited  endow¬ 
ments.  In  her  Christian  life  she  was  exemplary 
and  faithful  and  interested  in  every  good  work. 
The  church  in  which  her  family  line  worshipped 
even  unto  the  fourth  generation,  and  of  which  she 
was  a  devoted  member,  will  sadly  miss  her  encour¬ 
aging  and  ever  hopeful  wisdom.  She  will  long  be 
missed  in  the  home  w'here  her  presence  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  benediction  to  those  who  constituted  the 
family  circle,  and  also  to  those  whose  pleasure  it 
was  to  abide  there  for  a  season. 

Five  children  preceded  her  to  the  heavenly  home. 
Her  husband  and  two  daughters  survive  to  mourn 
her  departure,  and  to  comfort  one  another  with 
that  comfort  which  comes  not  alone  from  the  blessed 
Gospel,  but  also  from  the  memory  of  a  life  ever 
characterized  by  the  sweet  and  gentle  graces  of  the 
Spirit. 

^o  those  who  knew  her  this  will  appear  a  meagre 
tribute  to  her  precious  memory.  But  language  al¬ 
ways  fails  to  Scribe  as  they  deserve  the  virtues  of 
the  good. 
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show  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  noble  reputation  and 
high  distinction  he  has  so  early  achieved,  which  we 
regard  as  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  brethren 
ill  the  ministry.  We  wish  especially  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  good  .preacdiing  we  have  enjoyed 
during  his  pastorate,  his  sermons  always  being  of  a 
high  order,  eminently  Scriptural,  spiritual,  and 
helpful,  and  eloquently  delivered  with  earnestness 
and  tenderness,  without  manuscript.”  The  minute 
also  expresses  the  church’s  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
efforts  in  removing  three  mortgages,  in  repairing 
the  church,  and  in  leaving  them  out  of  dent  and 
with  a  good  balance  in  the  treasury.  The  congre¬ 
gation  unanimously  voted  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  pastoral  relation  to  June  16th, 
the  eleventh  anniversary  of  his  pastorate.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Curdy  expects  soon  after  his  pastorate  terminates 
to  start  on  a  journey  around  the  world,  and  will 
make  special  researenes  in  the  lands  of  the  Bible 
and  investigations  in  European  Universities. 

COUDERSPORT.— Twenty-seven  have  been  received 
into  this  church,  all  but  one  by  profession,  and  all 
but  ten  heads  of  families.  It  is  expected  that  forty 
in  all  will  be  received  as  the  result  of  marvellous 
union  meetings  conducted  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  M. 
S.  Rees  of  Elmira.  The  feeling  has  been  quiet  but 
deep,  marked  by  repentance,  prayer,  and  Bible 
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and  its  recognition  of  the  poetic  portions  of 
Scripture  by  printing  them  in  metrical  form  is 
a  distinct  gain  and  greatly  to  be  commended ; 
but  its  total  abolition  of  all  yersiculation  or 
sub  division  of  its  paragraphs  in  other  portions, 
and  its  consequent  compression  of  all  kinds 
of  matter  in  solid  column  upon  the  page,  giv¬ 
ing  to  it  a  congested  and  most  uninviting  ap¬ 
pearance,  page  after  page  being  without  a 
break,  render  the  New  even  more  objectiona¬ 
ble  than  the  Old  for  the  common  reader.  And 
this  of  itself,  even  though  its  grammar  were 
faultless,  its  English  idiomatic,  and  its  lan¬ 
guage  Saxon,  will  forever  prevent  the  Revised 
Version  from  coming  into  popular  use. 

Then  give  the  Bible  a  chance,  we  repeat,  and 
in  its  mechanical  make-up  let  it  at  least  have 
an  equal  advantage  with  the  ordinary  romance ; 
let  it  be  printed  in  separate  volumes,  in  clear¬ 
est  type,  on  brightest  page ;  its  marvellous  in¬ 
terviews,  its  unrivalled  conversations,  and 
sweetest  stories  spread  out  in  open  column, 
with  the  necessary  quotation  marks  and  other 
judicious  editing,  so  that  the  printed  page 
will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  self  interpreting, 
and  where  the  Bible  has,  at  the  present  time, 
but  one  drowsy  and  indifferent  reader,  it  will 
have  fifty  eager  and  intelligent  students. 
There  is,  we  are  persuaded,  a  fortune  here  for 
any  enterprising  publisher  who  will  undertake 
this  work. 

2.  The  evils  complained  of  will  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  remedied  until  the  ministry  itself  takes 
the  matter  in  hand.  The  family  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  school,  no  doubt,  are  greatly  to  blame, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  readers  and  students 
of  the  Bible  are  so  few  the  ministry  at  large 
must  be  held  primarily  and  mainly  responsi¬ 
ble.  Ministers  are  the  chief  teachers  in  the 
Church,  educated  and  set  apart  lor  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  family  and  the  Sunday-school, 
in  this  respect,  are  just  what  they  make 
them.  The  stream  does  not  ordinal  ily  rise 
higher  than  its  source.  This,  if  what  Dr. 
Cuyler  and  Pastor  Adams  say  is  true,  is  not 
very  complimentary  to  the  ministry,* but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  to  be  “faced”  and  to  be 
reckoned  with.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  lack  of  interest  in  the  Bible  in 
the  home  and  the  school  is  not  due  to  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  their  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  pastors 
so  much  as  to  the  want  of  active  effort  on 
their  part  to  produce  different  results.  As  a 
rule,  pastors  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
actual  Sunday-school  management  and  over¬ 
sight,  the  whole  matter  of  the  religious  in¬ 
struction  of  the  young  being  relegated  largely 
to  lay  people,  who  do  the  best  they  can,  but 
who,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  are,  as 
a  rule,  wholly  unfitted  for  the  work.  It  is 
positively  distressing  that,  with  an  educated 
man  on  the  ground,  a  part  of  whose  business 
it  is,  Christlike.  to  teach  as  well  as  preach,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  our  young  people  are 
allowed  to  grow  up  practically  untutored  in 
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the  great  Book  of  human  redemption.  And  if 
we  are  going  to  have  more  Bible  reading  and 
study  in  the  future,  it  can  only  come  from 
the  active  and  earnest  intervention  of  the  min 
istry  itself.  Placing  themselves  at  the  head  of 
the  education  forces  of  the^  respective  church¬ 
es.  they  must  resume  the  teaching  function  of 
the  ministry,  remembering  that  it  is  as  much 
their  duty  to  feed  the  lambs  as  to  tend  the 
sheep.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  pastor 
has  charge  of  the  church  and  the  superintend¬ 
ent  that  of  the  Sunday,  school. 

Now  we  do  not  advocate  the  pastor,  except 
in  cases  of  necessity,  assuming  the  active 
management  of  the  school,  but  we  do  hold 
that  whatever  of  knowledge  or  experience  he 
has  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and 
his  infiuence  be  felt  in  its  every  department. 
An  earnest,  active  pastor  should  find  but  little 
difficulty  in  establishing  a  bond  of  sympathy 
between  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church 
that  would  lead  to  cooperative  efforts  looking 
towards  a  better  acquaintance  with  and  love 
for  the  Bible.  A  ten-minute  supplementary 
drill  each  Sabbath  by  the  pastor  would  prove 
to  be  an  exercise  as  beneficial  to  himself  as  it 
would  be  profitable  to  the  school,  and  would 
go  far  to  remedy  a  number  of  the  ills  incident 
to  the  International  Lesson  Series.  Such  a 
course  of  instruction  steadily  pursued  would, 
in  a  short  time,  produce  a  generation  of  in¬ 
telligent  Christians,  and  revolutionize  the 
Church. 

This  implies,  however,  that  the  ministers 
themseles  shall  be  familiar  with  the  contents 
of  the  sacred  volume  and  the  things  about  it 
which  every  intelligent  Christian  ought  to 
know.  No  man  can  teach  successfully  what 
he  himself  does  not  thoroughly  understand. 
This  goes  without  the  saying,  but  not  all  min¬ 
isters  are  thus  qualified  to  teach  the  Bible. 
Indeed,  many  of  them  are  lamentably  deficient 
in  this  important  part  of  their  theological 
equipment,  and  none  are  more  conscious  of 
the  fact  and  deplore  it  more  than  themselves. 
This,  however,  is  their  misfortune  rather  than 
their  fault  They  are  not  taught  it  as  they 
should  be.  The  Bible  does  not  occupy  that 
place  of  prominence  in  the  preparation  for  the 
work  of  the  mninistry  its  supreme  importance 
demands.  This,  also,  is  a  “fact  to  be  faced.” 
The  truth  on  this  subject  needs  to  be  spoken, 
and  the  Church  to  be  waked  up  to  a  proper 
realization  of  the  actual  situation.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  a  large  Presbytery,  in  the  bosom 
of  which  is  situated  one  of  our  leading  The¬ 
ological  Seminaries  felt  it  to  be  its  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to  the  great  defi¬ 
ciency  of  the  students  applying  for  licensure 
in  the  matter  of  Bible  knowledge.  The  Church 
should  know  that  there  is  but  one  of  our  the¬ 
ological  institutions — Lincoln  University — in 
which  there  is  a  Chair  for  the  study  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Bible,  as  a  book,  is  not  to  any  considera¬ 
ble  extent  studied  in  these  institutions.  Nor 
can  this,  properly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  a 
refiection  on  the  professors  in  these  institu¬ 
tions,  since  each  is  assigned  his  own  special 
branch  or  department  of  study ;  so  the  old 
saying  holds  good  here  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
“What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody’s 
business” ;  so  the  thing  is  not  done  at  all,  and 
the  Church  suffers  accordingly.  Instead  of 
going  forth  into  the  ministry  lame  and  halt 
as  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  Supreme 
Book,  our  young  men  should  have  their  heads 
and  hearts  full  of  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
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it ;  they  should  be  charged  and  surcharged 
with  it,  so  that  to  teach  it  would  be  to  them 
more  than  their  necessary  food  ;  and  thus  they 
would  impart  to  others  their  own  enthusiasnv 
and  love  for  that  precious  treasure  which  i» 
“more  to  be  desired  than  gold,  yea,  than 
much  fine  gold,”  and  which  is  “sweeter  also 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb.” 

Pbilxdblphix. 

REV.  H.  H.  McFAREAND. 

A  native  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  member  of 
the  “famous  class  of  ’53,”  with  which  he- 
graduated  as  an  honor  man,  graduate  of  the- 
New  Haven  Seminary  after  a  year  or  two  oi> 
the  daily  press,  pastor  for  some  time  in  the- 
Congregational  church,  for  seventeen  year» 
editor  of  the  Sailor’s  Magazine,  and  for 
many  years  Secretary  of  the  Manhattan  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  passed  away  from  earth  to  higher 
fellowships  and  grander  service  Thursday  last 
on  a  visit  to  his  daughter,  wife  of  the  pastor 
of  the  Jamaica  Presbyterian  church,  at  the 
age  which  older  men  call  young,  three  score 
and  three.  So  we  write  the  record  of  a  life 
and  call  it  finished.  If  we  filled  volumes  we 
could  do  no  more.  For  after  all,  our  witness 
is  on  high,  and  what  of  a  good  life  is  not  hid¬ 
den  in  loving  human  hearts  is  yet  “hid  with 
Christ  in  God  ”  The  precious  and  polished 
stones  in  the  temple  are  not  all  carved  inte 
conspicuity,  and  many  a  rare  spirit  is  content 
to  efface  its  own  personality  in  order  to  secure 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture.  Of  Mr.  McFarland’s  long  and  efficient 
service  in  the  church,  of  his  helpfulness  to  all 
his  associates,  of  his  ready  talent  and  his 
sunny  spirit,  his  tireless  zeal  and  his  ardent 
love  to  God  and  man,  this  was  a  prime  charac¬ 
teristic.  He  forgot  himself  in  helping  others. 
His  ambitions  were  noble  and  never  sordid  or 
selfish ;  his  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
clear-eyed  and  world- wide,  yet  never  so  as  ta 
cloud  his  faith  in  the  unseen  and  eternal. 
Such  men  have  a  mission  whose  last  word  is 
not  written  on  a  tombstone,  for  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  men  will  utter  syllables  of  its  praise 
up  to  the  final  consummation. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  Work  of  the  Missionaries.— The  work 
of  the  South  American  Missionary  Society 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  most  southern  re¬ 
gions  of  that  great  continent  is  very  difficult 
(the  tribes  ignorant  and  debased,  and  the 
climate  inhospitable).  Its  wonderful  success, 
it  is  well  known,  filled  Charles  Darwin  with 
admiration  and  astonishment.  North  of  the 
coldest  and  poorest  parts  of  the  continent,  in 
the  interior  of  Paraguay,  the  Indians,  not  so 
wretched  physically  as  in  Patagonia,  have 
been  nearly  as  degraded  and  cruel.  Heie, 
also,  the  South  American  Missionary  Society 
has  been  working  with  happiest  results.  The 
Public  Land  Surveyor  of  Paraguay  has  just 
been  travelling  in  the  interior  on  government 
business.  Five  years  ago  he  made  a  similar 
journey.  Then  an  armed  band  of  fifteen 
selected  men  accompanied  him.  They  posted 
sentinels  at  night  and  slept  with  weapons  by 
their  side.  Now  he  travels  with  a  few  un¬ 
armed  assistants,  and  no  watch  is  kept  at 
night.  The  Surveyor  attributes  the  change  to 
the  work  of  the  missionaries.  He  “commends 
especially  a  fair,  delicate  young  English  lady 
who.  in  connection  with  others,  has  been  for 
some  time  fearlessly  visiting  these  savages, 
giving  them  her  medical  and  surgical  skill, 
mstructing  them  in  civilization,  and  teaching 
them  from  the  sacred  words  of  the  Bible  bow 
to  live,  with  the  sole  desire  and  hope  of  up¬ 
lifting  them  from  the  sorrow  and  degradation 
of  heathenism  into  the  happy  and  pure  life  of 
Christianity.” 

The  Sieoe  of  Tibet.  "—Tibet  is  surrounded 
by  Christian  outworks  —  forts  from  which 
sallies  are  made  into  the  country  itself,  some¬ 
times  of  men,  oftener  of  literature  (Gospel 
tracts).  On  the  Kashmir  (western)  border 
there  are  three  Moravian  stations — Kyelang, 
Poo,  and  Leh.  On  the  Indian  (southern)  bor¬ 
der  the  Scandinavian  Alliance  Mission  (a 
young  and  vigorous  work  in  the  East)  has  a 
station  at  a  village  called  Ghoom.  Messrs. 
Knipe  and  Callum  (C.  M.  S.)  are  watching  for 
an  entrance  at  Sangfang,  on  the  Chinese 
(eastern)  side.  They  are  sending  into  Tibet 
the  kindly  ministries  of  a  medical  mission ; 
crowds  of  Tibetans  resort  to  them  for  medical 
relief.  The  Church  of  Scotland  missionaries 
are  close  to  Tibet,  on  the  Sikkim  border,  at 
their  station  of  Darjeeling,  from  which  two 
of  their  number  went  into  Tibet  last  year. 
Miss  Annie  Taylor’s  party  is  now  at  Gnatong, 
not  far  from  Darjeeling,  on  the  very  fron¬ 
tier.  They  also  are  doing  medical  work 
amongst  the  people  who  come  across  the  bor¬ 
der.  Unhappily  dissension  has  weakened  this 
party,  and  Miss  Annie  Taylor  has  resigned  the 
leadership,  which  is  to  be  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Polhill-Turner  (C.  I.  M.).  Two  German  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  just  made  a  journey  (not  yet 
finished,  indeed)  from  the  northwest  provinces 
of  India  into  a  mountain  region  1,400  feet 
high),  which  is  tributary  to  Tibet.  There 
they  have  preached  to  many  Tibetan  traders, 
selling  salt  to  the  mountain  tribes  for  rice 
grown  in  these  lofty  valleys.  Attacked  on  so 
many  sides  by  brave  men  and  women,  the 
“Closed  Land”  must  soon  open  its  doors  to 
the  story  of  Jesus  and  to  His  messengers. 

The  Brahmins  Complain.- At  the  pictur¬ 
esquely-situated  village  and  lake  of  Pusbkar, 
near  Ajmere,  in  Rajputna,  there  is  a  great 
annual  “mela,”  a  holy  fair,  resorted  to  by 
large  crowds  from  far  and  near.  Here  Brah¬ 
ma  sacrificed  to  the  Supreme  One,  Brahm. 
Brahma  had  “sent  forth  a  lotus,”  writes  Mr. 
Traill  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  of 


^  In  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 

“Picked-up”  Codfish,  Fish 
Balls  or  Fish  Cream  can  be 
■  *  V  prepared  and  made  ready  for 

least  possible  time  and 
w tBmM  m  m^Mm  trouble  is  caused  in  the 
preparation,  and  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  odor,  no  boil¬ 
ing,  no  soaking,  no  previous  preparation  needed. 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by  J.  W.  BEARDSLEY’S  SONS,  New  York, 

MakIRS  or  THI  CILIRRATIO  ACME  SLICED  SMOKED  SEEr. 


Weak  Heart"'* 

Irreguisr  action  of  the  heart. 

Functional  Derangements  of  the  heart. 

Caused  bjr  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco;  Dys¬ 
pepsia,  Nervous  Prostration,  General 
Debility,  &c., 

AN  IMPOVERISHED  STATE  OF 
THE  BLOOD. 

Are  cured,  and  many  organic  diseases  of  the 
hesrt.  Dropsy  and  Brighrs  Disease  of  the  Kid¬ 
neys  are  alleviated  by 

C*  O  Extract  of  the 

WCtlUlllC  Heart  of  the  Ox. 

Prepared  according  to  the  formula  of 

DR.  WM.  A.  HAMNOND, 

In  his  laboratory  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Doae,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Drachms,  $i.oo. 
All  elderly  persons  should  use  Cardiac. 

Foa  SALB  BY  ALL  DKUCGISTS. 

‘TtiM  Ooluxxibla  Ctiemlcal  Co. 
Send  for  Book.  126  washinston,  d.  c. 


Jeypore,  who  visited  the  mela,  “to  find  a  fit 
place  for  this  ‘holiest  of  religious  acts.’  The 
lotus  halted  at  many  places,  but  found  none 
fit  until  it  came  to  Pushkar.  When  Brahma 
beard  it  bad  selected  this  spot,  which  was  a 
barren  plain  then,  be  sent  an  earthquake  to 
make  the  lake,  in  which  the  lotus  should 
grow.  Then  be  called  to  the  bills  to  come  to¬ 
gether  and  beautify  the  scene.  He  gathered 
into  one  place  all  the  merit  of  the  other  holy 
places  of  India.  Then  he  came  to  offer  up  bis 
sacrifice  to  the  Supreme  Brahm.”  Amongst 
the  “holy  men”  who  gather  to  the  nr.ela,  some, 
at  least,  subject  themselves  to  great  tortures 
in  the  hope  of  attaining  “salvation.”  Mr. 
Traill  “saw  a  man  there  on  a  bed  of  spikes; 
men  hanging  by  the  heels  to  a  tree ;  a  man 
buried  up  to  the  neck ;  a  man  sitting  between 
five  fires  before  the  blazing  sun ;  a  man 
lacerating  himself  till  the  blood  gushed  out ; 
a  man  holding  up  a  right  arm  till  it  dried  up.  ” 
The  missionaries  bad  great  audiences  and  at¬ 
tentive  hearers  during  the  six  days  of  the  fair. 
Though  the  crowds  are  still  great,  here,  as  at 
other  melas  in  India,  numbers  and  devotion 
alike  are  diminishing.  “Several  Brahmins 
complained  to  me,  ‘Fewer  people  come  to  the 
melas.  fewer  people  bathe,  and  fewer  give 
gifts  than  in  days  gone  by.’  ‘What  is  the 
cause  of  this?’  I  asked.  One  man  said  out 
boldly,  ‘The  teaching  of  your  padres  is  letting 
us  see  that  the  gods  cannot  hear  nor  answer 
UP,  and  that  bathing  in  water  can  only  cleanse 
the  body  and  not  the  soul.  ’  ” 


VALITABLE  VAKIETIBS  OF  APPLES. 

C.  P.  Augur  writes  to  The  Rural  New  York¬ 
er:  I  have  been  testing  new  varieties  of  seed¬ 
ling  apples  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  I 
have  among  them  a  number  of  kinds  that  are 
well  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  There  are 
also  varieties  grown  here  and  there,  locally, 
that  are  not  offered  in  the  nurserymen’s  cata¬ 
logue.  There  is  an  apple  called  Baker,  that  I 
think  is  a  seedling  from  Fairfield  (bounty. 
Conn  ,  which  is  superior,  as  a  market  apple, 
to  any  other  of  its  season.  It  grows  large  to 
very  large,  on  vigorous,  hardy  trees,  and  is  of 
yellow  color  nearly,  and  sometimes  quite, 
overlaid  with  splashes  of  clear  red.  Often  the 
fruit  is  entirely  red,  and  it  makes  a  very  hand¬ 
some  appearance.  I  commenced  sales  during 
the  last  week  in  September,  and  as  I  write 
there  are  specimens  standing  on  my  desk  in 
fine  condition.  It  is  not  of  highest  quality, 
but  its  mild,  subacid  flavor,  and  tender,  brit¬ 
tle  texture,  make  it  a  favorite  in  the  market. 
If  I  could  plant  only  one  variety  of  apple  for 
our  local  markets,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
Baker.  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  of  the  New 
Caanan  nurseries  have  recognized  its  vale, 
and  I  think  will  catalogue  it  toon,  if  they 
have  not  already  done  so. 

Another  valuable  apple  which  comes  into 
market  as  a  pie  apple  at  a  time  when  it  practi¬ 
cally  has  no  com^titor,  is  the  Hoel,  a  seed¬ 
ling  of  New  Haven  County,  which  has  never 
been  offered  by  the  nurserymen.  It  is  a  large 
to  very  large  clear  golden  yellow  fruit,  subacid 
in  flavor,  and  ripens  just  following  Red  Astra- 
chan.  It  is  not  a  table  fruit,  having  a  little 
too  much  acid  to  suit  most  people’s  taste ;  but 
its  value  for  oooking  is  undoubted.  Ita  hand¬ 
some  ap^arance  sells  it  readily,  and  at  good 
prices.  The  only  fault  I  have  noticed  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  too  rank  growth  of  wood,  and 
aa  a  consequence,  it  is  sometimes  injured 
slightly  by  severe  cold  weather.  The  Mari¬ 
gold  is  another  local  favorite,  a  yellow  winter 
variety,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  a  great  bearer  of 
handsome,  medium-sized  fruit  that  will  keep 
until  May.  Ita  quality  is  very  near  best,  and 
I  have  a  great  demand  for  it  as  a  table  fruit. 
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A  Development — not  an  Experiment. 

Many  Notable  Improvements 
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tures  of  Simple  and  Durable  Construction  fee 
which  the  Remincton  Is  famous. 
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Do  you  like  a  cup  of  Good  Tea?  If  so. 
send  this  "Ad”  and  15c.  In  stamps  and 


send  this  "Ad”  and  15c.  In  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  MIb.  sample  Best 
Tea  Inerted.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Biir  premiums, 
etc.,  TeaiL  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Sp>c,.s.  e>euu  lor  terms.  JEvan.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  f'O , 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  W  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


GBATEPUL— COMPORTINO. 

EPPS’S  COCOA 

BBEAEFAST— SXTFPEB. 

"By  a  tborongh  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  wblch  govern 
the  operations  of  digestion  and  nntrltlon,  and  by  a  carfful  ap 
pUeatlon  of  tbe  flne  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps 
has  provided  for  onr  breakfast  and  supper  a  deUcatelv  flavoiw 
bev«'  age  wblcb  may  save  ns  many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is 
by  tbMndlcions  nse  of  sneb  articles  of  diet  tbst  a  constitution 
may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  ennngb  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease  Hundreds  of  subtle  malsdiee  are  floating 
aroniid  ns  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  la  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  onrselvea  weU  forti- 
fled  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.”— Civil 
Service  Oasette. 

Made  simply  v  Ich  boiling  water  or  milk  Bold  only  In 
half-pound  tint,  by  Orocers,  labsUed  thus: 

JAMBS  BPP8  A  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists. 

London,  England. 
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THE  INDC^TSIAL  CHRISTIAN  ALLIANCE 

OB  «  the  bescue  mission.” 

A  half  century  ago  Miss  Catherine  Sedgwick 
wrote  a  very  popular  book,  entitled,  “Live 
and  Let  Live."  The  heroine,  “Lucy,”  finding 
it  necessary  to  do  something  to  help  her  fam* 
ily,  goes  out  to  service  in  “one  of  the  elegant 
residences  on  Bleecker  Street,”  New  York. 
Many  characters  living  in  those  fine  mansions 
were  protrayed  true  to  life  in  Miss  Sedgwick’s 
story.  Strangers  who  read  the  book,  when 
they  came  to  visit  the  great  metropolis,  nat¬ 
urally  made  Bleecker  Street  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jective  points.  The  stranger  to  day  would  far 
rather  keep  away  from  that  locality,  which 
has  long  been  known  as  part  of  the  slums  of 
the  city.  Aristocracy  long  ago  moved  itself 
and  all  of  its  belongings  out  of  the  street. 
The  foundations  and  the  walls  of  the  “fine 
residences”  are  still  there,  but  have  lost  their 
former  honorable  mention  and  grandeur. 
They  are  mainly  tenement-houses,  sheltering 
the  poorest  and  lowest  of  the  city’s  inhabi¬ 
tants. 

“But  call  not  that  unclean  which  God  has 
cleansed,”  for  “The  Industrial  Christian  Alli¬ 
ance”  has  taken  its  position  in  the  midst  of  that 
squalor  and  vice,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  is 
rescuing  homeless,  fallen,  needy  men. 

The  restoration  and  rescuing  of  a  habitation 
overflowing  with  Italians,  so  uncleanly  and 
vile  that  in  one  of  the  rooms  therer  were  a 
family  of  six,  with  a  pig  and  chickens,  has 
been  truly  marvellous.  That  very  building 
was  the  one  most  desired  by  this  organized 
band  of  workers.  It  was  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  locality  where  service  for  the  Master 
was  most  needed. 

The  rooms  then  occupied  by  the  mission 
were  quite  inadequate  for  the  work  that  was 
being  done.  It  was  quite  a  problem,  however, 
that  of  rescuing  the  needed  building  from  its 
degraded  position  and  restoring  it  to  any  de¬ 
gree  of  its  former  respectability.  But  the 
officers  and  the  rescued  men  talked  the  mat¬ 
ter  over,  and  they  felt  sure  they  could  do  this 
great  work  themselves,  without  calling  in  any 
outside  force.  In  a  short  time  a  marvellous 
transformation  took  place.  That  building  was 
emptied  of  its  filth  and  vice,  purified,  beauti¬ 
fied,  and  made  fit  for  humanity  to  dwell  in. 
Everything  that  has  been  done  to  make  this 
house  comfortable  and  attractive  has  been 
done  by  these  homeless  men.  who  have  been 
lifted  up  from  their  low  estate  to  a  high  plane 
of  manhood.  Every  man,  from  the  superin¬ 
tendent  down  to  the  men  who  do  the  hum¬ 
blest  service,  is  a  rescued  man,  is  who  giving 
his  life  to  rescue  other  men.  They  know 
the  best,  the  most  practical  ways  to  do  this 
grand  work  for  the  Master. 

Every  day  to  its  doors  come  men  who  are 
hungry,  men  with  thin,  soiled,  ragged  gar¬ 
ments,  men  who  have  been  overcome  with  the 
temptations  of  the  world  and  who  have  reached 
a  place  in  life  where  they  are  helpless  to  help 
themselves.  When  such  come  to  the  door,  the 
stranger,  according  to  our  Lord’s  command, 
is  taken  in,  he  is  fed  and  clothed ;  if  ill,  be 
is  cared  for ;  no  questions  are  asked  as  to  his 
nationality  or  his  creed ;  our  Saviour  made  no 
limitations  in  Bis  commands  respecting  even 
the  least  of  these.  His  brethren.  The  physical 
needs  of  the  body  are  supplied  first,  then  in 
Jesus’  name,  and  with  His  help,  the  workers 
try  to  rescue  the  soul  from  its  depths  of  sin. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  think  these  men 
who  come  to  be  helped  are  all  from  the  lower 
walks  of  life ;  that  they  are  men  who  have  had 
little  or  no  religious  teaching,  no  advantages 
of  cultivation  and  education ;  that  their  in¬ 
heritance  or  environment  had  not  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  lift  them  up  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living.  This,  however,  is  not  so. 


Men  have  been  rescued  there  who  were  once 
in  high  positions,  but  who  bad  sunk  to  the 
depths  of  degradation ;  some  upon  whose  per¬ 
sons  it  seemed  as  if  there  could  not  be  found 
a  clean  place  large  enough  to  write  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on,  except  the  one 
white  spot  under  the  rim  of  the  hat.  You 
know,  perhaps,  the  story  of  the  man  lying  in 
the  street  who  was  given  over  by  some  by¬ 
standers  as  too  far  fallen  ever  to  be  saved  to 
common  decency,  when  a  worker  of  the  Lord 
stooped  down,  and  lifting  up  his  old  battered 
bat,  saw  a  white  place  on  his  forehead,  and 
exclaimed,  “We  wont  give  him  up  so  long  as 
there  is  room  enough  here  to  write  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I”  Some  men  have 
come  to  be  helped  who  belonged  to  cultured, 
Christian  families,  graduates  of  colleges,  men 
who  had  occupied  high  positions  in  profes¬ 
sional  life,  talented  men  and  men  once  of 
honorable  standing. 

What  brought  them  to  such  a  condition!  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink.  This  is  an  appalling  fact,  but  it 
is  truth,  and  we  should  all  do  well  to  ponder 
over  it.  Liquor  is  the  curse  of  humanity. 
Every  parent  should  inculcate  the  principles 
of  temperance  in  a  child  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  liquor  traffic  is  a  momentous  sub¬ 
ject,  and  we  cannot  discuss  the  subject  in 
this  article.  Let  every  person  be  a  law  unto 
himself  in  this  matter,  and  do  everything  in 
hie  power  to  remove  the  curse  from  our  midst. 
Every  boy  when  he  leaves  the  influences  of 
home  and  goes  out  into  the  world  to  do  bis 
work  in  it,  finds  a  mass  of  organized,  legal¬ 
ized  vice,  which  meets  him  at  every  turn. 

“But  what  is  the  mission  doing  for  these 
men  besides  providing  for  the  physical  needs  of 
the  body?”  you  ask.  To  begin  with,  every¬ 
thing  in  the  home  is  made  as  attractive  and 
homelike  as  possible  for  them.  There  is  a 
reading-room,  where  all  can  meet  together 
and  have  a  good  social  time  and  find  reading 
matter  such  as  is  interesting  and  helpful. 
When  the  work  for  the  day  is  over  the  men 
usually  congregate  there.  There  is  a  library, 
too,  and  the  librarian  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford. 
Every  man  is  given  employment  such  as  he  is 
able  to  do.  There  are  different  departments 
of  oflSce  work  for  those  who  are  competent, 
and  for  others  a  broom  factory  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  just  across  the  street,  in  a  building 
which  was  once  the  most  notorious  dive  in 
that  locality.  Then  there  are  six  five-cent  res¬ 
taurants,  which  the  Alliance  has  started  in  the 
poorest  localities  of  the  city.  The  men  who 
have  charge  of  them  are  all  rescued  men. 

The  meal  we  saw  “ordered  up”  for  five  cents 
consisted  of  a  bowl  of  coffee,  with  milk  and 
sugar,  a  bowl  of  stew  consisting  of  meat, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables,  and  four  or  five 
slices  of  bread.  Where  a  person  has  no 
money  and  is  worthy,  tickets  to  these  restau¬ 
rants  are  supplied  by  every  charitable  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  city. 

On  Washington’s  Birthday  the  new  chapel  of 
“The  Industrial  Christian  Alliance”  was  dedi¬ 
cated.  It  was  built  entirely  by  those  rescued 
men,  even  to  the  lettering  on  the  panels  of  the 
wall — texts  of  Scripture,  most  helpful  to  those 
who  are  looking  for  restoration  and  redemp¬ 
tion  “The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,”  “Cast  your  care  upon  Him  for  He 
careth  for  you,”  “He  thatcometh  to  me  I  will 
in  no  wise  cast  out,”  “God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  that 
through  His  death  we  might  receive  everlast¬ 
ing  life.  ” 

Every  one  of  these  men  has  a  history, 
a  history  of  struggles,  conflicts,  and  discour¬ 
agements  that  only  the  Lord  knows.  But  by 
His  grace  the  victory  has  been  gained  by 
many  of  them,  and  they  belong  to  those  who 


have  “overcome,”  and  have  the  promise  vouch¬ 
safed  to  such,  “He  that  overcometh  shall  in¬ 
herit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God  and 
he  shall  be  My  son.” 

We  cannot  give  some  of  the  interesting 
stories  of  these  men’s  lives  as  they  were  given 
to  us,  but  will  give  one  in  which  we  were 
much  interested.  We  give  it  as  it  was  told  to 
us:  “A  lecturer  who  came  to  our  other  build¬ 
ing  to  talk  to  the  boys  one  evening,  asked  who 
a  certain  man  was  sitting  in  the  corner. 
When  his  name  was  given,  be  said,  ‘I  should 
be  afraid  to  leave  that  man  alone  a  minute ; 
his  face  has  the  look  of  melancholic  despera¬ 
tion  on  it.  ’  Poor  fellow,  he  was  fighting  the 
demon  of  drink ;  he  scorned  biniself,  and  I 
doubt  not  would  have  been  tempted  to  take  ' 
his  own  life  but  for  our  persistent  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help.  To-day  that  man  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  In  Christ  he  has  been  made  a  new 
man.  He  is  in  a  trusted  position  in  this  city, 
and  says  be  can  never  be  grateful  enough  for 
what  was  done  for  him  here.” 

Although  the  most  of  those  who  come  to  the 
Home  for  help  have  been  brought  to  take  this 
step  through  the  destructive  power  of  drink, 
there  are  others  who  are  disoharjgd  from  the 
hospitals,  after  an  illness,  who  have  no  home 
and  no  money.  Here  they  find  the  comforts 
they  need  and  have  time  to  grow  stronger  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  work  again.  And  some  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  have  used  up  all  their  means, 
stay  until  employment  is  found  for  them. 
And  a  few  come  from  the  prisons  to  try  to 
make  a  new  start  in  life,  the  only  place,  per¬ 
haps,  that  they  can  find  even  a  shelter. 

These  good  people  are  doing  a  grand  work 
for  the  Master.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  it 
in  one  article.  We  trust  our  readers  will  be 
interested  enough  to  go  and  see  for  themselves. 
The  building  is  on  the  corner  of  Bleecker  and 
Sullivan  Streets,  three  blocks  from  Fifth  Av¬ 
enue  and  two  blocks  from  Sixth  Avenue. 

The  house  that  has  been  rescued  and  re¬ 
stored  has  a  history  of  its  own,  too.  It  was 
once  the  residence  of  Dr.  Valentine  Mott,  one 
of  the  greatest  surgeons  of  his  time ;  in  the 
same  block  A.  T.  Stewart  had  a  fine  residence, 
and  we  elders  used  to  hear  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  stable  with  walls  hung  with  velvet  on 
which  the  harnesses  were  kept. 

Mr.  Milbury,  the  Secretary,  tells  us  that 
“Some  of  the  things  we  wish  to  carry  on  in 
our  new  chapel  and  in  connection  with  our 
work  are  a  day  nursery,  a  kindergarten,  a  day 
school,  and  a  Sunday-school.  We  are  praying 
that  the  Lord  may  send  along  just  the  right 
women  to  take  up  these  branches  of  the  work. 
We  would  render  such  a  corns  of  teachers  ev¬ 
ery  assistance  in  our  power.  ” 

Susan  Tkall  Perry. 


THE  REASONS  WHY 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  Cod-liver 
Oil  and  Hypophosphites  is  so 
useful  in  all  wasting  diseases, 
such  as  Consumption,  Anaemia, 
Scrofula,  Rheumatism,  Bron¬ 
chitis,  and  Marasmus  and  Rick¬ 
ets  in  children,  is  because  it 
furnishes  to  the  depleted  blood 
the  fattening  and  enriching 
properties  of  the  oil,  and  to 
the  bones  and  nervous  system 
the  phosphorescent  and  vitaliz- 
ing  properties  of  the  Hypophos¬ 
phites,  which  together  nourish 
the  body  arrest  the  progfress  of 
the  disease,  and  commence  a 
process  of  repair  that  finally 
means  restored  health  and  vigor. 

Don't  be  permaAed  to  aeeept  a  eubetitute/ 
Segtt 4 Bowwi  N«  Y,  MIDniggitti,  30c,ud$1, 
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8ETBBE  ACCIDENTS. 

It  is  the  handiest  kind  of  a  thing  to  know 
what  to  do  with  an  accidental  injury  when  the 
doctor  is  miles  away,  and  while  these  notes 
are  not  in  the  medical  line,  the  hints  given 
by  Dr.  Macy  in  the  “Ladies’  Home  Journal” 
are  so  useful  to  isolated  people  that  it  seems 
quite  proper  to  •  give  them  among  “Timely 
Hints,"  and  they  ought  to  be  laid  carefully 
away  until  the  emergency  which  is  sure  to 
come  in  one  way  or  another.  The  doctor  says : 

Anyone  suffering  from  a  severe  sprain  will 
not  require  more  than  the  first  soaking  to  con¬ 
vince  him  of  the  advantage  of  hot  over  cold 
water.  A  fiannel  bandage  should  be  applied 
firmly  after  each  treatment.  For  bruises  very 
much  the  same  method  should  be  followed, 
although  the  application  need  not  be  continued 
for  so  long  a  time.  For  wounds  and  sores  the 
best  method  is  to  drip  or  pour  for  a  few 
minutes.  For  styes  and  infiamed  eyelids,  and 
even  for  sore  eyes  use  water  as  hot  as  can  be 
borne  by  sopping.  To  stop  bleeding,  very  hot 
water  applied  to  the  raw  surface  will  be  found 
efficacious.  For  many  forms  of  dyspepsia  and 
billiousness,  particularly  a  catarrhal  condition 
of  stomach,  a  goblet  of  hot  water,  drunk  after 
a  night’s  fasting,  will  give  relief.  For  con¬ 
tinued  application  in  the  form  of  a  poultice,  as 
in  catarrh  of  the  breast,  pleurisy,  pneumonia, 
etc.,  a  jacket  of  cotton  batting  wrung  out  in 
very  hot  water  by  means  of  a  towel,  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  oiled  silk  or  waxed  paper,  should  be 
used.  . 

MOUHiCUOLIK 

Baked  Potatoes.  —  Baked  potatoes  take 
about  forty  -  five  minutes  for  cooking.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  the  oven.  If  it  be 
necessary  to  keep  a  baked  potato  warm,  break 
it  open,  wrap  it  in  a  to'wel,  and  put  it  in  a 
warm  place. 

Carrots  and  Cauliflower.  —Carrots  should 
be  cooked  forty  five  or  fifty  minutes;  cauli¬ 
flower  only  thirty  minutes;  ^with  peas  and 
asparagus  much  depends  upon  the  state  of 
freshness  and  tenderness  when  picked,  and 
the  time  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
minutes;  indeed,  peas  sometimes  require  fifty 
minutes’  cooking. 
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Don’t  tobacco  spit  and 
smoke  your  life  away,  and 
go  on  suffering  from  nerve 
troubles  that  make  the 
strongest  man  weak,  dizzy 
and  undecided,  prevent  him 
from  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  riglit  time,  all  be¬ 
cause  the  olood  is  tobacco- 
poisoned.  The  natural  way 
to  stop  a  thing  is  to  get  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  it.  You  can  stop  na¬ 
turally  this  brain- weakening, 
nerve-ruining,  tobacco  dis¬ 
ease  by  the  use  of  the  origin¬ 
al,  time  tested,  guaranteed 
tobacco  habit  cure. 


KILLS 

TOBACCO 


You  uttk  Tor  proort  Test  No-To-Bac  under  our  obnolute  iniAr* 
antee.  Feel  how  quickly  No-To*Mac  kills  the  desire  f’or  tobacco* 
eliminates  the  nicotine*  steadies  the  iierTes*  Increases  welvht* 
makes  the  blood  pure  and  rich*  tInKlInswIth  new  lireniid  enernr* 
Gloomy  dnys  will  be  vone ;  the  sunshine  will  be  brighter.  The 
old  man  In  I’eelinff  Is  made  younff  ucaln  and— happy* 

OUR  GUARANTEE 

boxes,  tblrty  days  treatment.  li-oU.  Sold  by  druitalsts  everywhere  under  a 
GUARANTEE  TO  CURE  THE  TOBAtX'O  HABIT  In  any  form,  or  money 
refunded.  We  don  t  claim  to  cure  everyone,  but  the  pereentase  Is  so  large, 
we  can  be^r  afford  to  have  the  good  will  of  an  occasional  failure,  than  nig 
money.  WE  HAVE  FAITH  AO-TO-BAC. 

Book  called  “Don't  Tobacco  Spit  and  Smoke  Your  Life  Away, '  mailed  free. 
Beware  of  Imitations,  there  is  no  substitute  for  NO-TO-BAU.  STERLING 
REMEDY  CO.,  Chicago  otBce,  46  Randolph  St.;  N.  Y  .  office.  10  Spruce  St.; 
Canada  office,371St.Paul  St.,  Montreal;  Laboratory  .Indiana  Mineral  Springs.!  ikL 


to  the  propagator  of  a  new  theory.  No  great  discovery  or  invention  was  ever  made  that  did  not  have 
to  meet  and  overcome  the  active  or  passive  opposition  of  scientists  and  other  learned  men.  The  fact 
that  a  thing  is  new  is  generally  enough  to  condemn  it.  Condemnation  comes  first— investigation  after¬ 
ward.  Gallileo,  Columbus,  Jenner  and  Morse  all  had  to  fight.  Each  was  met  with  incredulity  and  ridi¬ 
cule.  In  olden  times  a  man  with  a  new  idea  was  stoned  or  burned  at  the  stake.  That  is  not  done  now. 
They  merely  pooh-pooh  his  theory,  brand  him  as  a  humbug,  and  dismiss  his  case  without  investigation 
and  without  argument. 

Medical  progress,  in  particular,  has  always  been  made  in  the  face  of  the  most  violent  opposition 
from  the  medical  fraternity.  Quinine  only  secured  its  place  after  a  thirty  years’  struggle.  The 
man  who  first  thought  of  using  anaesthetics  was  hooted  at,  ridiculed  and  persecuted  in  Boston  not 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  To-day,  there  is  not  a  physician  or  dentist  in  America  that  does  not 
use  them  constantly  in  his  practice.  The  • 


, ///  Earl  &  Wilaon, 

ColUr*  gnd  Coffii. 

New  York,  March  5,  18»5. 
Electrolibration  Co., 

1122  Broadway,  New  York. 

Oentlemen :— *  *  ■*  The  use  of  the  Electropoise 
by  my  mother  (Mrs.  A.  A.  Wilson,  381  Cumberland 
Street,  Brooklyn)  has  been  attended  with  highly 
successful  results,  and  both  she  and  1  are  entirely 
satisfied  with  it. 

Yours  truly, 

F.  H.  Wilson. 


ELECTROLIBRATION  CO. 

1122  BROMDWtr,  MEW  YORK. 

346  FULTON  ST..  BROOKLYN. 
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CEREBRINE  (Hammond.) 

Diseases  of  the  brain  are  terra  incognita  (undis¬ 
covered  land)  to  the  average  practitioner.  Like  the 
polar  expeditions,  they  are  willing  to  discover  some¬ 
thing,  but  nature  stops  their  progress. 

Of  epiU'iisy  a  well-known  writer  says,  “  it  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  nuhnuwn  pathology,”  and  the  treatment, 
unle*8  some  reason  for  doing  otherwise  exists,  the 
.should  be  o/MTatetl.,  “but”  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  operation  will  probably  fail  to  do  per¬ 
manent  good. 

Cfutrea  (St.  Vitus  Dance)  is  another  disease  which 
generally  defies  treatment. 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  may  be  recognized  by  the  severe  pains,  by  the 
loss  of  the  power  to  properly  walk  or  stand — thus 
with  eyes  closed  the  patient  is  unable  to  stand.  In 
walking  the  legs  are  thrown  violently  forward.  At 
times  the  joints  become  very  much  swollen,  or  ulcers 
may  form.  “The  prognosis  of  this  disease  is  very 
serious,  rarely  any  case  being  cured  in  the  past” — 
says  a  well-known  author.  Despite  this.  Prof. 
Hammond  brought  before  the  New  York  Neuro¬ 
logical  Society  a  patient  who  had  been  suffering  from 
this  dreaded  affection,  but  was  cured  by  the  use  of 
Vercbrlne.  an  extract  prepared  fr«»m  the  brain  of 
the  ox. 

Vcrchrinc  will  als<j  be  found  useful  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  allied  diseases. 

Imitation,  the  Sincerest  Flattery. 

There  can  be  iin  I>etter  evidence  ot  the 
grreat  superiority  and  value  ot  those  es¬ 
sentially  Ens^lisli  articles,  tlie  Crown 
Lavender  and  Pertiinied  Salts,  invented 
by  the  Crown  Pertiiinery  Co.,  ot  177 
New  Bond  St.,  and  sold  bv  them  on  a 
lartce  scale  tor  niaiiy  years,  than  the 
inanner  in  which  attcnipts  are  made  to 
copy  them  by  rival  houses.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  Ixdli  Imttle  and  contents  arc 
imitated,  tlie  b3ttle  oi  some  other  house 
is  imitated;  in  others,  t<»  avoid  prosecu¬ 
tion,  w'hile  the  article  itselt  is  imitated, 
the  bottle  ot  some  other  house  is  im¬ 
itated.  It  is  <Hir  duty  to  warn  our  read¬ 
ers  agrainst  all  those  disgrraceiiil  imita¬ 
tions,  French,  Kimiish  and  American, 
tor  while  ths  compliment  paid  to  the 
Crown  Perlunierv  Co.  is  no  doubt  sin¬ 
cere,  the  public  who  buy  them  are  the 
real  suft'erer-,  and  only  find  chagrrin  and 
disappointment.  The  only  gr^ii ’.due  ami 
origriiiai  Lavender  and  Perlunied  Salts, 
so  widely  know^n  lor  their  exquisite  bou¬ 
quet,  are  the  pr«>duetion  ot  the  Crown 
Perfumery  Co.,  ot  London,  and  have  rt  - 
ceived  everywhere  the  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  ot  the  polite  world  for  many  years. 
— London  f'ourt  Cirrnfar, 


“The  a  b  c  of  it.”  G) 


Dandruff, 

easily  removed  by  the  use  of  that  old  and 
standard  agent 


PINE  TAR  SOAP, 


Perwtfn  HMling, 


Always  Buy  Constantine’s 
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THE  PHILIAMETER. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  people,  the  Reverend 
Baseoni  Skellig,  the  inventor  of  the  Philia 
meter,  was  an  undoubted  genius ;  but  in  that 
of  others  he  was  a  crank  of  the  first  order. 
To  me  be  seemed  a  combination  of  the  two— 
for  if  he  was  a  somewhat  cranky  genius,  he 
was  most  cerl.ainly  a  very  genial  crank. 

In  addition  to  bis  theological  training,  he 
had  taken  several  courses  in  science,  and  nota¬ 
bly  one  in  experimental  psychology.  Besides 
the  study  where  he  wrote  his  sermons,  there 
was  in  his  bachelor  parsonage  a  queer  little 
room  which  he  called  his  “Spiritual  Experi 
inent  Station,”  where  he  spent  a  deal  of  time 
making  the  queerest  of  queer  things. 

On  the  memorable  day  when  I  first  saw  the 
Philiameter,  he  led  me  at  once  to  his  work¬ 
shop  without  giving  me  a  chance  even  to  take 
off  my  coat.  “Keep  it  on,”  he  said,  “for  in  a 
few  moments  I  am  going  out  to  make  some 
experiments  with  the  Philiameter,  and  you 
must  go  with  me.”  I  looked  with  interest  at 
the  aniall  box  which  contained  a  slender  tube 
of  glass  resembling  in  shape  a  barometer,  and 
partly  filled  with  a  queer  looking  liquid  which 
my  strange  friend  dubbed  “the  milk  of  human 
kindness.”  I  knew  that  Skellig  had  been 
working  at  it  for  some  time,  but  as  to  its  na¬ 
ture  or  purpose,  he  had  us  yet  given  me  no 
inkling.  Now  at  last  my  curiosity  was  to  be 
gratified.  We  sat  down  for  a  moment  while 
he  explained. 

“I  do  not  suppose  you  will  believe  it,”  he 
began,  “but  this  little  Philiameter  registers 
the  amount  of  loving  kindness  or  its  opposite 
in  any  given  locality.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that  there  emanates  from  every  person 
a  kind  of  spiritual  atmosphere  determined  by 
his  character.  It  might  be  called  a  kind  of 
aura.  Ordinary  people  do  not  perceive  it ;  but 
some  rare,  sensitive  souls  can  detect  at  once 
the  different  aiirax  of  different  people.  They 
see  around  each  loving,  genial  person  a  flood 
of  light,  sunshiny  radiance ;  while  about  a 
cross,  ill  natured  one  a  kind  of  heavy  cloud 
oppressing  with  its  chilliness.  So  they  see 
also  that  a  loving  word  or  act  diffuses  a  kind 
of  golden  atmosphere  which  lasts  a  long  time, 
and  a  harsh  or  cruel  one  settles  like  a  heavy 
stratum  on  all  around.  But  as  most  people 
cannot  perceive  this  very  important  fact,  I 
have  at  last  succeeded  in  making  this  Philia¬ 
meter,  which  delicately  registers  the  slightest 
shade  of  lovingness  or  unlovingness  which 
may  have  been  thought  or  spoken  or  acted.” 

This  was  the  substance  of  Skellig’s  explana¬ 
tion,  which  may  or  may  not  be  intelligible  to 
any  one  else :  but  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  theory,  J  can  only  affirm  that  to  me  at 
least  that  afternoon’s  experiments  confirmed 
in  a  most  extraordinary  way  all  that  he  claimed 
for  his  Philiameter. 

Soon  after  we  left  the  house,  as  we  rode  in 
a  crowded  street-car,  Skellig  said  to  me  in  a 
low  tone:  “Look  I  see  how  fast  it  is  falling! 
What  a  deal  of  unlovingness  must  be  about 
that  man  at  my  right!”  He  held  the  little  in 
strument  in  the  hollow  of  his  band,  so  that  no 
one  but  ourselves  could  see  it.  The  man  next 
him  was  a  politician,  busily  talking  to  an¬ 
other.  There  was  a  smile  on  his  face,  but 
such  a  hard  expression  in  bis  eye  as  belied 
the  smile  and  confirmed  the  revelation  of  un¬ 
kindness  and  malice  in  his  heart  shown  by 
the  Philiameter. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  fluid  began  rapidly 
to  ascend.  Looking  around  us  in  surprise,  we 
noticed  a  tired  school-teacher  laden  down  with 
books  rising  to  give  her  seat  to  a  still  more 
tired  and  sad  looking  woman  who  carried  a 
heavy  baby  in  her  arms.  The  cheery  tone  in 
which  she  smilingly  said  “Do  take  this  seat,” 
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THE  RISING  SUN 
STOVE  POLISH  in 
cakes  for  general 
blacking  of  a  stove. 

THE  SUN  PASTE 
POLISH  for  a  quick 
after-dinner  shine, 
applied  and  pol¬ 
ished  with  a  cloth. 
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ARE  YOU  DEAF?^^ 

DON’T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

AfirMnhnnP  win  help  you  if  you  do.  It  is 
1  nC  /\Urapil011C  a  recent  scientinc  invention 
which  will  restore  the  hearing  of  anyone  not  born  dear. 
When  in  the  ear  it  Is  invisible,  and  does  not  cause  the 
slightest  discomfort.  It  is  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to 
the  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  Inclose  stamp  for  particulars. 
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Lamp-troubles  are  mostly 
over. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  “  Index  to 
Chimneys;”  and  get  of  your 
dealer  the  chimney  made  for 
your  burner  or  lamp. 

Pearl-glass  and  pearl-top 
chimneys  last  as  a  teacup 
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many  some  other  motive— pride  or  business 
interest— was  the  chief  cause  which  carried 
the  register  down. 

Two  blocks  away  we  climbed  to  the  upper 
story  of  a  tenement -house.  In  a  poorly  fur¬ 
nished  room  we  found  a  tired,  worn  looking 
woman  lying  on  an  old  broken  down  lounge, 
while  a  charming,  vigorous  looking  young 
woman,  who  wore  a  bonnet  of  most  correct 
style,  was  busily  ironing  clothes.  “Ah,  Mr. 
Skellig,”  said  Miss  Van  Rensselaer,  to  whom 
he  introduced  me,  “you  have  caught  me  just 
finishing  Mrs.  Jones’s  ironing.  She’s  really 
too  tired  to  stand,  and  this  wash  must  be  sent 
home  to-night.  It’s  great  fun  to  try  my  hand 
at  it  again.  Isn’t  that  shirt  a  triumph?’’  As 
they  talked  a  few  moments,  I  watched  bow 
fast  the  Philiameter  went  up.  Skellig  told 
me  as  we  left  the  room  that  Miss  Van  Rensse 
laer  was  one  of  the  College  Settlement  girls 
who  lived  near  by. 

“Skellig,  your  Philiameter  is  a  great  inven¬ 
tion,”  I  remarked  as  we  walked  slowly  houie. 
“There  should  be  one,  and  a  big  one  too,  as 
large  as  a  hall  clock,  in  every  home  in  the 
land — in  every  drawing-room,  in  every  dining¬ 
room,  and  wherever  people  meet,  that  every 


one  might  see  how  long  the  atmosphere  crea¬ 
ted  by  a  loving  or  unloving  word  lingers  to 
foster  or  hinder  the  happiness  of  all  in  it.” 

“Yes.”  said  Skellig,  “but  it  will  never  be 
possible  to  introduce  it  generally ;  it  is  too 
delicate  an  operation  to  construct  it  and  to 
properly  handle  it.  But  if  people  would  only 
observe  this  one  rule,  no  Philiameters  would 
be  needed : 

Love  brightens  and  lightens 
Wherever  it’s  found : 

Unlovingness  breathes 
Glooui  and  chilliness  round. 

If  word,  thought,  and  act 
By  this  measuie  you  test. 

Of  all  ways  of  living 
You'll  find  loving  best, 

Delia  Lyman  Porter. 

Nbw  Havbn,  Conn. 

HOOSEHULD  Il  KME. 

Salt.— Sprinkling  ordinary  salt  over  coal, 
either  in  the  bin  or  as  it  is  put  into  the  fur¬ 
nace,  will  make  it  burn  more  evenly  to  a  clean 
ash,  and  will  also  prevent  clinkers. 

Adirondack  Griddle  Cakes.  —  Mix  one 
generous  pint  of  milk  with  two  well- beaten 
eggs;  add  a  good  pinch  of  salt,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  powder,  and  enough  sifted  flour 
to  make  a  thin  batter.  Bake  at  once. 
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WpMffeft.  For  Laundry,  Kitchon,  Toilet,  B«th,Ccmplexion  and  Hair,  aoowaye 
to  use  Borax.^Bend  postal.  PaoiAo  Coast  Borax  (kk,  20A  Dearborn  St.,  C.liicaiio 


Central  ORArr  round  wick  burner.  Absolutely  odorlcas.Heioht, 3 fc*t,Dia. or  drum 

SlklNCHESlWCIGHLSOPOUNDS.  One  GALLON  KEROSENE  LASTS  12  HOURS.  THE  LAUNDRY  AND 

Toilet  omps,  “BORAXiNt”ANO  ‘WoojESKA”TOiin  articles,  if  bought  at  retail  would 

We  WILL  SEND  Box  AND  HEATER  ON  THIRTY  OAYS^TRIALl  If  SATISfAaORY  YOU  CAN  REMIT  tlCLOO 
M  NOY.  hold  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER.  ma  m  .m. 

««t  eoomg$tltt.Qet.  IBM  Mn.  15U,  IheljUUM 


WRINGING  WET 

Clothps  l»  a  part  of  every  wash.  Does  yo»r  wringer  wring  dry  T  Do  the 
rolls  wear  well?  Benureon  both  these  pointa.whenpurcbasIngaWringer, 
bv  I  nsisting  on  having  the  W  ARM  ANTED  ROLLS  of  the  aMEUICAN 
WRINGER  CO.,  the  largest  mannfacturers  of  wringers  and  Rolls  In  the 
world,  with  a  rapital  of  $2,800,000  back  of  their  warrant.  See  our  name  and  warrant  stamped 
on  Bolls.  Books  of  useful  wringer  Infomiatlon  FREE.  Address  90  Chamber*  Street,  New  York. 


Maroh  ^1.  1S9&. 


THE  evangelist. 


was  enough  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
ill  nature  opposite. 

“She  does  not  know  how  long  that  influence 
will  last  in  that  crowded  car,”  said  Skellig  as 
we  got  off  and  entered  a  large  shop.  By  a 
dress  goods  counter  the  Philiameter  suddenly 
began  to  rise.  A  curly-haired,  jolly  looking 
girl  was  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the  cash¬ 
book  to  a  new  clerk,  whose  worried  look  dis¬ 
appeared  before  the  pleasant,  smiling  words. 
But  just  then  down  went  the  Philiameter 
again.  “Listen  to  that  woman  at  the  left,” 
said  Skellig.  A  fashionably-dressed  woman 
to  whom  half  the  contents  of  the  shelves  had 
been  patiently  shown,  was  berating  the  clerks 
becE^se  the  particular  thing  she  wanted  was 
not  among  them.  So  harsh  were  her  words 
that  even  some  moments  after  she  had  left, 
the  instrument  stood  at  the  same  point  and 
the  tired  face  of  the  clerk  bore  like  witness 
to  the  staying  power  of  a  cross  word. 

We  next  stepped  into  a  hospital  and  were 
soon  by  the  bedside  of  a  pale,  wan,  suffering 
old  man.  The  Philiameter  went  up  with  a 
rush.  There  was  such  an  utter  lack  of  any¬ 
thing  unloving  or  selfish  in  that  old  man’s 
heart,  such  an  atmosphere  of  love  he  diffused 
around  him,  that  the  highest  record  of  the 
day  was  registered  by  the  little  Love-Tester. 
Not  a  word  did  he  say  of  his  own  pain,  but 
seemed  only  interested  in  us  and  our  affairs. 
“You  see,”  said  Skellig,  “that  he  brings  up 
the  tone  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  whole  ward. 
But  we  must  burry  on  to  the  Manning’s  Tea.” 

Soon  we  were  standing  in  a  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished  room  filled  with  flowers  and  beautiful 
lamps  and  many  people.  “Here  the  record 
should  be  high,”  I  said,  as  we  looked  on  none 
but  smiling  and  pleasant  faces.  Just  then,  as 
a  woman’s  laugh  was  heard  at  our  right,  the 
Philiameter  rapidly  fell.  “Who  would  expect 
to  see  Mrs.  Goodhue  here !”  she  was  saying ; 
“she’s  only  a  saddler’s  daughter.  I  remember 
well  where  his  shop  was.”  The  remark  was 
not  meant  to  reach  Mrs.  Goodhue’s  ears,  but 
the  flush  on  that  fine -looking  woman’s  face 
showed  that  it  had.  “They  say  Maude  Tor¬ 
rance  received  only  one  favor  at  the  german 
last  night,”  said  a  pretty  girl  near  us.  “She’s 
really  getting  too  old  for  dances.  ”  The  Phili¬ 
ameter  kept  going  lower  and  lower.  “Do  let 
us  move  on,”  I  said;  “I’m  sure  there’s  plenty 
of  kindliness  in  society  as  well  as  in  hospitals.” 
And  in  a  moment  up  went  the  Philiameter 
again  as  we  stood  in  the  dining-room,  where 
a  sweet-faced  girl  was  serving  frappe  and  at 
the  same  time  introducing  to  several  people  an 
unfashionably  dressed  and  awkward-looking 
girl  whose  embarrassmei.t  was  fast  disappear¬ 
ing. 

On  our  way  from  the  Tea  we  dropped  in  for 
a  moment  at  the  Associated  Charity  Rooms, 
where  a  committee  of  business  men  were  rais¬ 
ing  by  subscription  a  much -needed  charity 
fund.  As  the  pledges  by  different  men  were 
made,  it  was  curious  to  see  the  little  Philia¬ 
meter  unfalteringly  recording  the  amount  of 
real  benevolence  which  went  with  each.  With 
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Nature’s  Nerve  Tonic — Ifs  VSlne  In  the  Lithaemic  or  Gouty  State. 

James  L.  Cabslli  M.  D.|  A.M.I  LL.D.i/V’o^TTor  of  Physiology  and 
Surgery  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
t-resident  of  the  National  Board  of  Health: 

“1  have  recently  read  with  interest  a  paper  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal 
on  DfinniT/k  I  tRTXlVX  lAfX'Wfl  InDiseasesoftheNervoasSyatcin,’ 
•The  PUrfAIJU  LITlUfl  RAI  CK  the  writer.  Dr.  Boyland, 

cltine  nis  own  ooMrvatfons  ana  those  orotner  eminent  physicians,  ascribes  to 
this  water  a  special  virtue  as  a  dlreet  Tonle  tor  tike  Nervou*  System  In  eaMS  of 
Cerebral  Bxlianatlon.  I  have  only  had  occasion  to  test  Its  effects  in  this  direction 
in  cases  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms  may  have  been  due  to  a  Llthaemlo  con¬ 
dition,  for  vrhlcH  It  Is  awell-knosm  therapentle  rcaonrre.  In  these  cases, 
tike  relief  following  tbe  use  of  the  remedy  was  very  decldtd.” 
lLITJij£3IlC—"Suppreued’’ or“  latent  Goirf.”] 

Dr.  Wm.  A.  Hammond,  of  Washington,  D.  C. :  g 

’’It  Is  well  known  that  many  cases  of  disesuws  of  the  nervous  system  are  com¬ 
plicated  with  Llthumla,  and  that  unless  this  condition  Is  removed,  a  cure  is  very 
often  retarded  and  not  Infrequently  entirely  prevented.  It  is  quite  commonly  the 
case  that  In  Cerebral  Congestion  producing  Insomnia,  Nervous  Prostration,  resulting 
from  over-mental  work  or  much  emotional  disturbance,  and  In  Epilepsy  (to  say 
nothingof  many  cases  of  insanity),  an  excess  of  uric  acid  In  the  blood  Is  often 
observed.  This  state  appears  to  be  altogether  Independent  of  the  character  of 
thefiM>d,for  no  matter  bow  carcfbl  the  physician  may  be  In  regard  to  the 
diet  of  Ills  patient,  the  lltheemlc  condition  continues.  1  have  tried  to  over¬ 
come  this  persistence  by  the  use  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  other  so-called 
solvents  for  uric  acid,  but  without  notable  effect.  Several  years  ago,  however,  I 
began  to  treat  such  cases  with  Piimiwiy  1  tAlA<WE>B  with  arc- 

salt  that  was  as  astonishing  DUrrAUJ  IslirllA  nATER  tonkcasit 
was  bencdclal  to  the  patient,” 

This  water  Is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  In  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon 
iMittles  tTkOO  f.o.b.  at  the  Springs.  Descriptive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  addre.ss. 

THOMAS  F.  QOODE,  l^oprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springa,  Va. 


www^  TStet  ^TTTS  TSl  AUlAVia  is  a  Positive  Cure  for  Kidney  <2  Urinary 

IN  IS.  IS.  Diseases,  Kiieuluatism,  etc.  It  Is  from  the  new  Poly*  1 

^  ^  ^  neslan  sLrub,  KAVA-KAVA  ( botanical  name :  Piper  . 

Wy  •  g  _  Methytieumt  described  In  Sew  York  Uorld,  Feb.  8,1 

7  laa.  and  MetUcal  OateUe,  of  Dec..  1892.  Endorsed  by  , 
IB  B  a  B  the  Hospitals  and  Physicians  of  Europe  as  a  sore  Spe-' 

.w  clfic  cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases,  Kbeuma-I 
V  tism,  Diabetes,  Bright’s  Disease,  Brick-Dust  deposits, , 
DUCIIIflSTIttll  Liver  Disease,  Female  Complainu,  pain  in  back,  etc,  I 
IHQ  nnCUIIIII  I  lOnia  aoUtatTivoDoUanaBoaU.  Descrl  ptive  Book  sent  tree  ( 


'  DBINASY 
I  DISEAKBS 
,  to  all.  Wei 
'  Wonderful 
I  use,  by  mail 
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is  a  Sign  of  Civih::nition. 


Primitive  peoples  are  little  concerned  about  the  nature 
of  their  food,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  served.  With 
culture  and  refinement  comes  the  desire  to  elaborate  the 
menu,  and  devote  nx)re  time  and  attention  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table.  * 

The  doctors  tell  us  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  good 
digestion  to  begin  a  meal  with  soHd  food;  but  if  a  little  hot 
bouillon  or  cc^nsomme  is  first  taken,  a  free  fl(;w  of  gastric 
juice  is  promoted  and  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
and  digestion  of  heavier  food.  Thus,  we  have  scientific 
sanction  for  the  custom,  in  civilized  communities,  of  beginning 
dinner  with  soup,  a  habit  w'hich  probably  had  its  origin  in 
the  pleasure  which  the  j)alate  experiences  from  contact  with 
warm  li([uids  after  a  fast  of  some  hours. 

Armours  Extract  of  Beef  is  invaluable  as  a  foundation 
or  “stock”  for  all  good  soups.  Its  convenience  and  economy 
justify  its  wide  popularity. 

A  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles”  may  be  had,  free, 
by  sending  your  address  to 

Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


very  best. 
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Potcls. 


WALTER’S 


SAINU  AKIUM 

Walter’s  Park,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

**  Real  Country” 

in  the  MountHinsuf  Southern  PeniJxyUania:  4  bourn  from 
New  Yoia:  3  hours  from  Pbiladeipbta.  Kor  Air,  Water. 
Scenery,  and  beauty  of  lucitlon  it  stauds  unrivalled. 
Circulars  Ire-*. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Pe.rieci 
cuisiae  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  Cnited 
States,  send  for  book  aud  rate.-.. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  Atlantic  CUy.  N.  J. 

On  the  Beach,  Elevator,  steam  beat,  filtered  wat'^r, 
son  parlor,  billiard  and  music  rooms. 

CHAMBERS  &  HOOPES. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  Fall  ocean  view. 

Sea  water  baths  in  house.  Also  illostrated  booklet  free. 

K.  KOBBKTS’  SUMS. 


AMERICANS  IN  PARIS 

Will  find  a  comfortable  home  at  moderate  prices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  location,  by  addressing  M’i.lb  Vkkdin,  IOU  Ave¬ 
nue  Victor  Huw,  Palis,  France. 

American  references. 


THE  SWANNANOA,  Asheville,  N.C. 

Central,  Strictly  Good,  Medium-priced  Hotel. 

K.  R.  RAWLS,  Owner  and  Manager. 


WINTER  TOURS. 

MEXlCt*  CITV  IN  FIVE  I>A¥S. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets.)  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Aiizona. 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  343  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 

GOING  ABKOAD  ? 

VACATION  IF  1 1  D  ^  D  F 

PARTIES  TO  K  U  w  r'  EL 

All  Traveling  ExpeiiHeit  Included, 

A  Series  of  Select  Vacation  PartteH  to  I  pHreii  from 
Europe  to  leave  New  York.  July  3d  anil  rtih  1 

l^OKrammes  free  ou  apolicatinu.  I  O  C 

Indepeudeut  Ocean  and  Railro  d  tickets  w|  Xn 
everywhere.  !  Mriww. 

THOMAS  COOK  Jt  SON. 

261  and  1225  Broadway,  New  York. 


ROUND  the  world 

(Illustrated  Projfrain  Post  Free). 

GAZE’S  ESCORTED  PARTY 

42  EUBOPEAH  TOUE  PR0C1BAM8  READY, 

$  I  75  TO  $2050. 

CHOICE  BerthH  ALL  Steamsliip  Lines. 

TRAVEL  TICKETS  EVEKYWHEKE. 

Enquire  about  EUROPE  Full  detail'. 

HFNRY  GAZE  &  SONS,  Ltd..  US  Broadway,  New  York. 

Sfll  Washiiieton  St.,  bo-ton.  204  S.  Clark  St.,  Chtcago. 
liBS.  Fifili  St..  Philadelphia. 

Befiured  Rates  Authorized  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  | 
to  the  West  and  South  West,  March  5th  aud  Aprils, 
account  Home  Seekers’  Excursion.  Ask  your  near¬ 
est  railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F'.  J.  Moore,  (reneral  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  M.  a.  Orosley.  of  786  Putnam  ave  . 

BrooHyn,  N.  Y  .  will  penMiUiiily  conduct 
her  eigbib  select  party  through  Europe  this  comiui; 
summer,  sailing  from  New  Yora  July  6.  Everything 
strictly  first  class.  For  iiimraries  and  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  as  above. 


GRAND  TOUR  to  EUROPE. 

Forty-three  Hays,  9250;  all  expenses. 
Visiting  Eugland.  Frince,  Switzerland,  Germany.  The 
Rhine.  Belgium,  Holland,  other  tours.  Including  Italy: 
also  Fall  Tour  to  Holy  Land.  Send  tor  itii  eraries. 
Edwin  Junes.  4<i3  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CHURCH  SOCIALS 


I  OA  Al  A  I  O  Novel  Enter- 

loUllALOt-Ten?.*^"*"" 

HOME  ENTERTAINMENT  CO., 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS.  IOWA. 


EUROPE 


THE  EVANGELIST'S  PREXBITEKIAN  PILGRIMAGE  AND  CHCBCH  MUSIC  TOURS,' 
St  rtiug  by  speciall>  chartered  American  Lin-i  Steamer  “Berlin”  (6.U0U  tunsiv 
June  36  lfW5.  unuer  the  personal  tourist  management  of  F.  Clark. 

VACATION  TRIP  'JO  EUROPE,  per  “Cll'Y  OF  ROME.”  June  39,  1896.  or¬ 
ganized  and  accompauied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Croffut.  45  days  only,  S3W.  or 
63  days,  $33U.  Select  Private  Party  to  Europe,  JuP  3, 1816,  per  new  American 


tii!,9r  iiL'iveii'iriio  V  Ai/'iLiTiKS  to  Eogiand,  ireiaud.  Scotia 
Europe,  Orient,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lines.  Send  for  Tonrist  Gazette. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  TOURIST  AGENT,  I  I  I  Broad  ay.  New  York. 

OAoial  Ticket  Agent  for  PennsylyMiU  Railroad,  Erie,  and  otb  uak  Uaee. 


Mardl  Gras  Festival,  at  New  Orleans. 
Reduced  Rates  to  the  Mardi  Gas  Festival,  at  New 
Orleans,  will  be  in  effect  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 
'Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Feb.  25th  and  26th.  Inquire 
of  nearest  railroad  ticket  agent,  or,  address  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo 
New  York. 


